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Those of us who received our basic training in the purely 
rifle infantry of our early days sometimes hoes difficulty in 
adjusting ourselves to the transformed infantry of the 
present day. We had become so accustomed to thinking of 
infantry in terms of rifles and bullets that guns and shells 
seemed something out of our sphere of action. The altera- 
tion in the armament of infantry during the World War 
was only the beginning of an evolution still in process and 
tending ward changes which we cannot yet entirely 
foresee. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is only the outward 
aspect of the arm which has been transformed. Essentially 
its mission remains unchanged. It is still the arm of close 
combat. We give it the weapons it needs to carry out 
its mission. The gun is nothing new to infantry: in the 
wars of the ievensceash and eighteenth centuries when 
the gunners fought in ranks with the riflemen, infantry 
had its Saealion guns. 


We observe dees facts. They lead us to inquire what 
inftaatices have made possible and necessary the changes 
that have taken place in infantry armament. 

Of all the factors in the case, the question of ammuni- 
tion supply is the most vital. A weapon of such short 
range that ammunition vehicles could not contact it would 
not be a practicable weapon. The increased range of in- 
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fantry mortars has given great flexibility in their employ- 
ment, and permits their emplacement under cover where 
they can be supplied by vehicles, either directly or with 
a short portage. Secondly, the development of light motor 
trucks caps able of cross- country movement has given as- 
surance of a reliable ammunition supply. At the same 
time, the increased depth of infantry dispositions brings 


these weapons well within the infantry zone of action. 


Since 1915, the Great Powers have been overhauling 
their experience with a view to discovering the underlying 
causes for the failure of infantry in the World War. The 
general conclusions of close students of World War opera- 
tions seem to be about as follows: After a successful start, 
the infantry soon lost contact with its supporting fires and 
was stop ped i in front of undominated resistances. A delay 
ensued, made necessary by the readjustment of artillery 
fires and the establishment of a new base of departure. The 
delay favored the defense, which by virtue of its superior 
mobility behind the lines and the stopping power of ma- 
chine guns, was able to restore the defensive front. When 
the infantry reached the limit of its supporting artillery 


5 


ranges, it broke down in front of the hostile machine 
guns. Moreover, the artillery was frequently in ignor- 


ance of the location of its infantry, and mz ap identifications 
were often uncertain. At best a considerable delay super- 
vened before effective sup porting fire was obtained. Then, 
too, local successes all along the line of attack resulted in 
Ap- 


called for the exploitation of 


a series of salients or pockets i in the hostile position. 
proved tactics of the day 
these successes by putting in the reserves at the salients 
rather than employi ing them to attack resistances holding 
out. But the flanks of F the salients were highly velacreile. 
and the result was to taper the penetrations to a sharp 
point and thus stop the progression. 

By the same token the concentration of huge masses of 
artillery proved ineffective as the principal reliance for suc- 
cessful offensive action. Artillery could furnish the initial 
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power needed, but it could not insure continuity 
locity. 








Efforts for the solution of the offensive prob! 





moving in several directions. 





ig The tendency in our 
is apparently away from central control of the 4 
of direct support and toward a closer liaison betw 


fantry and 







artillery. With respect to fires, we h 





different times sought to bring about closer coordi 





through successive concentrations, through barrag and 





more Tecely through scheduled or prearranged fires l we 





objects have been sought: to reduce the time required for 





the preparation of fires; and to insure the greatest possible 





accuracy In close-in supporting hres. 





Whatever may be the merits of the various procedures 





j 


for better liaison, it is evident that our infantry has ip 





many cases expected support which artillery is not able 
or which could be more effectively given by 
fantry weapons if available. 





to give, 





In addition, the infantry 
frequently fails to appreciate the time required for the 
preparation of artillery fires. 






The efforts of the World War infantry to increase its 
offensive power were based on the belief that the rupture 






of the enemy’s advanced defenses would force him into 
the open where the attacker could deal with him with rifles 
and machine guns. 






The event proved how mistaken we 
Seldom did the attacker get a shot at the enemy in 
the open. Everywhere he Seen his enemy dug i in. Every- 
where he found only the void of the battlefiek i. 





were. 






Some attempts were made to increase the independent 
offensive power of the infantry by the attachment of 
field- artillery batteries and accompanying g runs. But thes 







were flat- trajectory we capons and did not supply the answer! 
to the infantry problem. 





We've done a lot of groping and fumbling toward a 
solution of this problem. Vaguely conscious ch at inf antry 
fire power required increase, we increased the number of 
machine guns a few years ago. But this added nothing to 
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fensive power of infantry ; it merely shifted the 
os zational center of gravity to the machine guns, and 
y reduced the infantry battalion to a defensive unit. 






as become incre asingly evident that the infantry 

a trajectory fire “f it is to qualify for offensive 
mi . It needs mortars in kind and in numbers far in 
exc of anything we have heretofore imagined. It is easy 
enough to get mortars that will do the work. Designs have 
beer s randardized for both the 60-mm. and 81-mm. types. 
What is not so easy is to keep them supplied with ammu- 












\ satisfactory solution for this problem has been found. 
The t ange of the mortars permits great flexibility in their 
employment. Except on most unusual terrain, it will be 
poss ble to emplace them at points where they can be 
sup] lied by proper motor transportation, either directly 
or by man- handling over a short distance. We have been 
considering mn types of ammunition carriers. On 
first consideration it seemed that a vehicle on the track- 
laying principle would be the most efficient. But tests have 
clearly shown that the 4- -wheel- drive, half-ton truck, 
equipped with “ground- grip” tires, surpasses the track- 
laying vehicle in negotiating every type of obstacle. Quali- 
fied opinion is conkuleas chat we can rely on this vehicle 
to keep the mortars supplied. 










With an adequate ammunition supply, the mortar be- 
comes the outstanding offensive weapon of the infantry. 
The infantry fire fight will no longer consist solely of flat- 
trajectory fire but of an deccudtian of flat and curved- 
trajectory fire that will give it a destructive character it 
has not had for the last half- century. 

In this picture of the infantry attack, there is a feature 
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that falls into the y ague shadows of the background. Ex 
perience has failed to clarify the rdle of the tank (whether 
principal or secondary) in the rupture of a prepared de 
tensive position. The most contrary interpretations are 
being placed on the performance of the tanks in the Span- 
ish War. It appears clear that whenever the attempt has 
been made to employ them independently, they have 
failed. But the answer to those who claim that the war 
has demonstrated the complete failure ot the tank is to be 
found in the fact that neither side has discarded them; on 
the contrary both continue to use them in increasing num- 
bers. In the more recent operations, their effectiveness in 
combination with the other arms has been clearly demon- 
strated. 

The following deductions as to the role ot the tank hav e 
been drawn by different observers of the operations in 
Spain: 

Tanks, as armored infantry, taking over the role of 
foot infantry during certain phases of operations and par- 
tially replacing the counter-battery artillery —This view 
adheres to the conception of “‘le ading tanks,”’ that is, tanks 
that pass through the enemy’s main resistances and attack 
his rear installations. This doctrine calls for mass em 
ployment under mass command of the leading echelon 
of tanks.- This theory has sustained some pretty severe 
jolts but 1s still retained in the official doctrines of some 
European powers. 
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The tank as an auxiliary, accompanying and support- 
ing a foot infantry’s attack by shock action as well as fire. 
This conception also contempl: ates mass employ ment of 
tanks but not mass control. Mixed units of tank in- 
fantry and foot infantry are organized for the assault. 

3. The tank in the role of an accompanying gun with 
armor protection. This eliminates the mass employment 
of tanks. In this rdle, the tank follows and supports the 
foot infantry, in principle, by fire only. 

4. The tank as a highly mobile agency for distant 
operations in a semi- independent réle. This conception 
rejects the employment of tanks as assault weapons, 
largely in the belief that the tank cannot contend with 
dan antitank gun and that the strong points of the tanks 
are power of maneuver and surprise effect. The tank is 
considered organically a distinct weapon. 

Our own conclusion ts that the tank ts a powerful auxili- 
ary within the cadre of a large unit of all arms. We want 
to push its development to else maximum. 

The development of our new medium tank ts practically 
complete, and the tank is nearly ready for standardization. 
We shall go into production with it this summer. Many 
think it ts “™ greatest tank in existence. With adequate 
protection armor, it can withstand any infantry projectile 
other than the shell of the antitank gun. It offers a firing 
platform superior to anything yet produced. It carries a 
crew of 5-6 men, and gun and machine-g -gun armament, 
rendering it capable of ‘/- around defense. 

But we still need a light tank. We want to be sure that 
we have tanks that can maintain constant contact with the 
foot infantry. We can not be sure that the medium tank 
will always be with us. Bridge limitations and the need 
for more elaborate bridging equipment than may be im- 
mediately available may hold back the medium tank for 
a considerable period of time. This necessitates an accom- 
panying tank that will not exceed 10 tons. But we do not 
want to develop a tank in the lighter category by reduction 
of armor. The armor requirement for all ROR, of infantry 
tanks may be considered constant. We secure reduced 
weight by reducing the armament and crew space without 
reduction in armor thickness. Such a tank will, of course, 
be inferior to the medium tank in many qualities, notably 
fire power, trench-crossing ability, stability of firing plat- 
form. But we can’t have. everything in a tank. We can 
compensate for a decrease in power of the individual tank 
by increase in number. 

But it is in the domain of organization that the center 
of gravity of our interest lies today. For more than two 
years proposals for a general reorganization have been un- 
der discussion. The prospect of a radical change in organiza- 
tion has operated to arrest the execution of many projects 
urgently demanding realization. This includes many 
features of armament, training, and detailed organization. 
In particular, the tactical regulations of infantry require 
overhauling, modernization, and simplification. 

The larger features of divisional organization lie outside 
the scope of this discussion. Suffice it to say that there 
is a strong trend of opinion toward the organization of 
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the army corps as a unit of definite composition emb: lyi; , 
that degree of sufficiency for independent action 2 pres. 
ent sceributed to the division; and the restriction { th 
division to the réle of a purely combat unit. The mo oriza. 
tion of the supply trains seems to make this chan; ¢ im 
erative. 

But we are here chiefly concerned with the infan ty, 

It may be of interest to discuss some general prit Iples 
of infantry organization that seem to be controlling. They 
are a A without any claim for finality. 


The dominating consideration in all organization s the 
human factor. Organization is the operation by which we 
transform the we dees of the individual into the 1 ught 
of the mass. It must favor in every way the strength: ning 
of the ties that bind man to man. Confidence in its lead. 
ership, mutual trust of man in man, mutual understand. 
ing, give the unit its vitality, its fighting power—in sum 
its cele. 


So we may say that the primary object of organization 
should be to foster the development of the échesee prop- 
erty of tactical units. Now cohesion is a quality of slow 
growth. It is that which above all other things distinguishes 
the veteran organization from the raw levy. If we are t 
have cohesion, we must build our units so as to give them 
the greatest possible degree of permanency and the bes 
guarantee of continuity. They must be given sufficient 
strength to insure that small losses will not reduce them 
to an ineffective level. 


This permanency must be sought, above all, in the rifle 
squad. The modern battle will be won by squad leaders. 
During the World War, it was constantly necessary to 
break up the small eight-men squad and regroup the per. 
sonnel. We want a squad with an organic strength of 
twelve men. This will give us a working unit with a 
strength of from six to twelve men, and it will not be 
broken up until the strength falls below six. We shall 
seldom have a considerable number of squads with an ef: 
fective strength of twelve men. We may expect ineffec- 
tives to develop immediately after initial organization. 

Another principle that we consider basic, relates to pla 
toon organization. We believe that every man in the rifle 
platoon should be armed with a weapon suitable for use 
in close combat and assault. Further, that no weapon 
should enter the armament of the platoon that consists of 
two or more loads. For these reasons we have rejected pro- 
posals to add light mortars and machine guns requiring 
a tripod, to the armament of the rifle platoon. An add 
tional reason for rejecting the light mortar in the platoon 
organization is the difficulty of ammunition supply. 

The rifle platoon is the smallest unit commanded by : 
commissioned officer. It is also the smallese unit wi f 
capacity for deployment in depth as well as in width. 
platoon of 3 squads seems to be an ideal Satie 
This brings the strength of the platoon with its overhead 
to approximately forty-three men. 


It is also to be observed that this organization of the 
squad and the platoon eliminates the section. The reduc- 
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. the number of echelons of command is a decided 
ad ‘ cage. 
company differs from the other small infantry units 





in: at it ts also an administrative and supply unit. It ts 
the mallest unit with a supply and administrative over- 
hea Whatever the size of the company, the overhead 






rem ins constant. Whether the company is 200 or 140, 
it vill require an administrative overhead of at least 
tweity-three men. Vehicles will also be required at the 
rate of three per company. These considerations favor a 
company of not less than 200 men. 

Tl 1c effect of a disproportionate company overhead be- 
comes apparent when one considers that in an army of one 
million men, the loss in combat strength resulting from 
the reduction of company strength from 200 to 140 eal 
amount to five divisions. At he same time the number 
of vehicles would be increased by more than 5,000. 

The fact is, we have never suffered from having over- 
strong units. The contrary has always been the case. 

Of course there are tactical limitations. We can’t go 
much above 200 and maintain efhicient tactical control. 
strength of 250 men, for example, would call for an addi- 
ind squad in each rifle platoon and present a very dif- 
ficult command problem for the platoon commander. We 
should probably have to return to the section organization. 

All factors seem to point to a company of four rifle pla- 
toons and one headquarters platoon. 

The headquarters platoon should comprise a company 
headquarters, a 60-mm. mortar section, and an ammuni- 
tion section. Total strength of platoon, about forty-four 
men. 

A necessary feature of the organization of modern in- 
fantry is a provision for permanent ammunition personnel 
in all units from the regiment to the company. The 
ammunition chain goes into action as soon as ammuni- 
tion expenditure commences. In view of the large am- 
munition requirements of modern infantry weapons, this 
service should not be left to improvisation. 

The battalion is the complete infantry battle unit. It 
should be organically complete in respect to all the habitual 
means of infantry combat. It should consist of three rifle 


companies, a heav 'y weapons company, and a headquarters 
detachment. 
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We may be sure that whatever organization we accept 
today as adequate to our purpose, will be partially out- 
moded within a short period. We are living 1 in a transi- 
tional period where new developments in the domain of 
matériel are imposing corresponding changes in organiza- 
tion and tactics. Just as we approve new matériel as stand- 
ard when its superiority over the old has proved itself, so 
we should, without hesitation, move to the revision of our 
War organization and our tactical procedures the moment 
developments call for such action. 

Several examples of new developments in the past six 
months that materially change our conceptions on organi- 
zation and tactics may be cited: 

The status of the Browning automatic rifle has been 
mpletely changed by the development of the cyclic rate 
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device. The BAR as modified by this device will be 
highly accurate automatic weapon. Six months ago it was 
so inaccurate :n the hands of the aver age solc lier that we 
contemplated disc arding it entirely for organizations armed 
with the M-r rifle. W ith an auxiliary tripod carried in 
the combat train for defensive situations, it adds a powertul 
supplement to the bands of fire of the heavy machine guns 
on the final protective line. 

Reliable information indicates that a highly effective 
rifle grenade with a range of nearly 400 y ards and a radius 
of effect of ten yards has been developed and is in use in 
some Europe an armies. The rifle pl atoon as at present 
organized has no curved-trajectory weapon. ‘ has been 
proposed to meet the needs of the platoon in this class of 
fire by giving it a small group of grenadiers—tiflemen 
armed ch the 1903 rifle, bayonet, and ; grenade tube. 
With this arrangement, we sacrifice none of the assault 
power of the platoon and only a small part of its flat 
trajectory hre power. 

But perhaps the most important development of the 
recent period is the use of assault aviation in direct support 
of attacking infantry and the consequent need for an anti- 
aircraft we: apon adequate for the protection of the front 
line. Such a weapon should be effective at medium alti- 
tudes (1,000-2,000 yards) with disabling effect from a 
single hit. The infantry has no such we: apon at present. 
The tracer range of both .30- and .50-caliber weapons is 
inadequate, ae experience has shown that an airpl; une can 
continue in action with a considerable number of hits from 
small-arms projectiles. A projectile with explosive effect 
is needed. Machine cannon of from 20- to 25-mm. caliber 
seem indicated for this mission. Such a weapon might 
have a supplementary mission as accompanying gun pl 
antitank cannon. The addition of a machine-cannon pla- 
toon to the machine-gun company in lieu of the .5o-caliber 
machine gun has been proposed and seems to have enough 
merit to warrant thorough investigation. This weapon 
will be referred to again in a later paragraph of this dis- 
cussion. 

If we accept the foregoing modification, we shall have 
in each infantry battalion, in lieu of the present machine- 
gun company, a heavy-weapons company comprising two 
.30-calibre machine gun platoons and one machine-cannon 
platoon. Whether there should be added to the heavy- 
weapons company an 81-mm. mortar platoon, or whether 
the mortars should be assembled in a regimental com- 
pany, may be a debatable question. Administrative over- 
head as well as tactical considerations have a bearing on 
this question. 

Regimental overhead companies will comprise an anti- 
tank (37-mm.) company, a headquarters company, a 
service company and perhaps a mortar company. These 
organizations call for no particular comment at this pornt. 

With a 37-mm. antitank company in the regiment and 
a machine-cannon platoon (combined antitank and anti- 
aircraft) in each battalion, a problem of coordination in 
antitank defense will arise. 

The greater penetrative power of the 37-mm. would 
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dictate its employment against tanks at relatively long 
range (about 1,000 yards) They would go into action 
as soon as hostile tanks appeared within gilactive range 
and continue, if necessary, up to the moment of natal 
Their rate of fire is affected more by lack of visibility of 
the target due to the blast of explosion and smoke, 
than by the time required for re-loading and aiming the 
piece. Nevertheless, the practicable rate of fire in the 
hands of a trained crew is quite high (thirty to forty rounds 
per minute). 

The machine-cannon, on the other hand, does not at- 
tain satisfactory effect untul the target comes within much 
shorter range (about 500 yards). Moreover, the rate of 
fire resulting from automatic action permits it to obtain 
necessary effect within a very short period of time. These 
factors point to employment of the machine cannon along 
the lines of the .30-caliber machine gun, that is, firing to- 

ward the flank from emplacements concealed tg the 
front. It would thus form the final antitank protective 
line in the same way that the .30-caliber machine gun 
establishes the final proteetive line against infantry secu. 

The recent discussions on the subject of organization 
have brought out the fact that nearly all idameutel dif- 
ferences on this question can be traced to two conflicting 
conceptions: one which would base all organization on 

matériel; and the other on tactical mission. The one would 
build up units of assorted specialists; the other would 
insist on a common tactical training for those having a 
common mission and hold specialization within the unit 
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to a minimum. The one subordinates the man 


the 
machine, the other gives the man the machine he need; 
for his job. This is the eternal struggle between th. tech. 


nicians and the tacticians. 
Another face of what is fundamentally the sata cop. 
flict is found in the opposition between the economis:s and 


iG 


the integralists. The economist wants to dose his applica. 
tions of force scientifically and therefore wants to st up 
corps of specialists from which he can draw as he needs 


them. He would have rifle corps, machine- -gun corps, tank 
corps, separate antitank units, etc., and from these he 
would build up combat groupings as the need arose. The 
integralist wants to deal with complete units 2g g all 
the means of action ordinarily needed in combat. He be 
lieves that in the swift changes of situation in camp ign, 
the constitution of temporary groups on a large scale is 
impracticable; that war calls for units of definine compo- 
sition; that nice apportioning of the different elements of 
force to the resistance encountered is an illusory concep- 
tion. The result generally is that some elements urgently 
needed are lacking i in critical j junctures. He believes, more- 
over, that these improvised groupings can never have the 
cohesion of permanent units and that organization on this 
principle weakens the force of leade ship i in all echelons of 
command. 

Stated in still another way, the conflict is one between 
the static- and the mobile-minded. The one group has 
before it the picture of elements deliberately placed in posi- 
tion and expected to retain an exact articulation. An or- 
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con built on these principles has a very limited 
vy for movement. Maneuver under this conception 
cons sts in moving forw ard a rigidly articulated formation. 


[he opposing group discards pictures and formations. It 
thins in terms of dispositions and action. Maneuver of a 
ynit consists in the integration of the action of its com- 
pone nt units. 


[hese two opposing points of view are well illustrated 
contrast between the British and the continental 
nilicary systems. 


he British Army seems for the most part to have fol- 
lowed the technical principle as the basis of organization. 
It has its machine-gun corps, its tank corps, ond its rifle 
battalions. The continental powers, on the other hand, ad- 
here pretty closely to the tactical principal. But in con- 
sidering British organization one must not lose sight of 


he influence of foreign service. The British nfle herekion 


t 
is admirably adapted to the purposes of colonial service 
for which only the light infantry weapons are normally re- 
quired. 

[he subject of infantry materiel should not be dismissed 
without some reference to the effect of motorization on 
combat supply. This is manifestly a subject deserving 
serious consideration in view of the contemplated gen 
eralization of motor transport. 

[wo echelons of supply in combat seem to be called for: 
corps trains to bring supplies to distributing points within 
a few miles of the combat troops; and a regimental echelon 
operating continuously over distances not in excess of 


5 


four miles, bringing ammunition and other comb: at sup- 
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plies to battalion ammunition points usually within 1,000 
yards of the front line. The regimental vehicles will be 
of relatively small c: apacity and may be partially armored 
against shell fr agments and long range machine gun fire. 
The same type of vehicle will be used : as carrier for machine 
guns and mortars, and as prime mover for the antitank 
gun. 

Man-handling of ammunition from the battalion am 
munition points to the guns may be necessary, but it 
will frequently be possible to deliver ammunition to the 
emplacements by motor carrier, particularly in the case 
of the mortars. It is to be noted, however, that the we: apon 
and-ammunition carrier is not designed tor movement 
over spaces where it will be exposed to the fire of anti 
tank guns. 

The case with the field trains (rations and other non 
combat supplies ) is entirely different. Two echelons of 
motor transportation are unnecessary since the field trains 
will not be called upon for movement overt long cross 
country stretches. T wo echelons ot motot transportation 
involving trans loading of sup plies are in all cases undesit 
able and should not be admitted exce pt tte tactical con 
siderations (ordinarily not affecting held trains) require. 
Two solutions seem to be availabl« tor consideration in 
connection with the future organization and employ ment 
of motorized trains performing the functions heretofore 
carried out by the field trains: 

. Retain the regiment: il identity of the field trains and 
hie gener. il system of oper. ation heretofore in force, except 
that the trains will selc fom it ever be distributed throug gh 
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the column for service during marches. In an advance 
they will always remain eaders corps control. 

2. Abolish the field trains and replace them by corps 
trains without regimental afhliations. 

From the point of view of simplicity in staff arrange- 
ments, the first alternative seems by far the best. The st: raft 
has only to designate the trailhead, and turn over the 
supplies in bulk to the regiments. Except for road con- 
trol, the responsibility of the staff ends here. With 
this system, the distributing points may always be at the 
railheads where they can be deliberately organized and 
protected. Issues to the troops will be made as heretofore. 
When the troops are withdrawn from line, their trains will 
be withdrawn with them. Drivers will rest with the troops, 
and trucks will be available for overhaul and repair. The 
troops will always have with them the means of procuring 
rations at any design: ated railhead. 

If we adopt he second scheme of bulk corps trains 
without regimental affiliations, we necessarily place the 
distributing points in the forward area. Since the troops 
have no trains, the distributing point can only be a control 
point at which trucks are souted to organizations. But the 
individual truck will have to be uniformly loaded. Each 
truck will have to be routed to an organization with all the 
supplies required by it. With organizations differing in 
organic and actual strength, it is ~ that this would 
not be a simple problem. The staff's responsibility for 
supplying the troops would extend far beyond the rail- 
head—perhaps fifty miles—into the forw ard area. 

One might be excused for looking on the abandonment 
of the old and tried system of regimental trains with 
a good deal of mistrust, in view of die many complic ations 
i functions and responsibilities that would arise. The 
soldier would probably feel a little more certain of having 
tomorrow's rations when the responsibility of getting it to 
him ts in the hands of his own comrades. 

Moreover when the regiments are withdrawn from line, 
how would they obtain their supplies? It is to be feared 
that the doughboy would frequently travel on short or 
minus rations. 

The distribution of matériel of all classes, including 
motors, for military purposes is necessarily eutcanitiisiea 
from a static point ‘of view. The idea of pooling i is attrac- 
tive. In peacetime administration it is an effective means 
of economical operation. It would be equally effective in 
campaign if one could count on the permanence of stabi- 
lized conditions. Ina permanently stabilized sector, it may 
be possible to set up a system of motor trains that: will 
function in the service of supply with the certainty and 
regularity of scheduled railroad trains. But movement 
of any appreciable importance would subject the whole 
system to complete disruption. 

In the peacetime operation of the army, the maintenance 
of full-strength field trains is, of course, not essential and 
for reasons of economy undesirable. But this measure of 
economy should not be extended to include the tactical 
transportation of units. These vehicles bear little re- 
semblance to supply trucks. They are built for cross- 


country movement, and any attempt to replace th n by 
the assignment of administrative vehicles as re 
would pervert all infantry tactics. The power, weigh and 
silhouette of a half-ton, four-wheel-drive weapon- irrier 
differentiate it from the ton and one-half 2 x 4 


lired 


reel 

pply 

truck in purpose and performance. An infantry reg nent 
without tactical transportation is as much of an any :naly 


as a cavalry regiment without horses. 

Any dionssesen of matériel is inseparably bound up with 
tactics. In that domain, the outstanding question o! the 
day seems to be, in broad terms, the problem of the of 
fensive; this in turn resolves itself into a question of liaisor 
between the arms. Three distinct and divergent points 
view seem contending for recognition. 

The proponents of one view ae a solution of the prob 
lem of the offensive in a closer infantry-artillery isisen. 
They advocate the welding of the two branches into 
combat teams of more or lost continuing composition. 
Some have gone so far as to advocate the dence associatior 
of batteries and battalions. This school of thought seeks 
to eliminate the admitted difficulty of the close-in arti! 
lery support, by scheduled or prearranged fires. 

A different view contends that the divisional artillen 
can never be strong enough to permit the decentralization 
involved in combat teams. They believe that the strength 
of artillery lies in its ability to concentrate its fires over 
a wide front. They point out that success of the tactics 
of shifting the main effort, so widely acclaimed today, 
depends upon the facility for also shifting artillery fire in 
accordance with the scheme of maneuver. Sheds claim that 
the system of scheduled fires had a thorough tryout in the 
World War and failed conclusively. Then, too, the in 
evitable moment of displacement arrives with consequent 
weakening of supporting fires. They find the great weak 
ness of deat artillery support in the great dunsace of the 
guns from the attacking echelon, es they would replace 
the artillery in this mission by the infantry mortars which 
fire with observation of their targets at the individual 
neces. 

But they also introduce a time element by fixing suc- 
cessive bombardment zones which correspond to the 
bounds of movement of the infantry. The inner lines of 
these zones mark the limits of the so-called ‘‘closed field.” 
Within the “closed field,” the infantry takes care of all 
local resistance. The artillery intervenes only in the re- 
duction of resistances covering a wide front; its main mis- 
sion would be covering fires outside the “closed field.” It 
would cut off access to the forward defensive areas of 
counter-attacking forces and supplies. It would combat 
rear-echelon machine guns, infantry cannon and artillery, 
and carry out destructive actions against command posts, 
communications, supply and other installations. In com- 
ment on this point of view, one must agree that it elimi- 
nates the danger of artillery firing on its own infantry. 
But it is doubtful if infantry mortars, valuable thou gh 
they may be for fire on close-in targets, are capable of 
dominating resistances of considerable depth and width. 


It is also doubtful that infantry weapons can ever generate 
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the volume of fire of the artillery or assault aviation. 
Inf. .try targets are definitely located point targets. 
W! n area or zone objectives are in question, we must 
rel’ on the other arms. Infantry will never have suf- 
fici. .c weight of metal at its disposition to cover area 
tar, ts. Something more than infantry cannon is required. 


us something, many contend, is the armored infan- 
try -the tank. If tanks constitute the leading echelon of 
the attacking infantry, the artillery can place supporting 
Gres close in front of the echelon without fear of inflicting 
casualties on its own troops. But the artillery must use no 
lonv-delay fuses which would result disastrously in case 
of a direct hit on a tank, and which would create a shell- 
hole area impeding the advance of the tanks. In fact it 
would probably be necessary to use time-fused projectiles. 
Some foresee a great increase in the efficiency of artillery 
supporting fire through fire direction by means of the tank 
radio. If the radio eds. that will be fine. Heretofore, all 
fire direction that depended on signal communication has 
broken down in battle. 


Whatever may the case in regard to the several theories 
of offensive action discussed, a inal a of things stand out 
clearly: 

First, a definite decision must be made, in any particular 
case, as to which agency—tanks or artillery—is to lay 
down the law for the attack. One must dominate; the 
other conform. 

Second, if the tanks are to govern, then— 

(1) There must be no artillery preparation, since 
tank success depends in large measure on surprise and 
speed. Artillery will seek to neutralize, not to destroy. 

(2) There must be no artillery fire with long- delay 
fuse. Indeed it seems probable that only ume- fuse pro- 
jectiles can be used. 

(3) The tanks themselves must cope with the mine 
fields, if any. 

Third, if the dictating role falls to the artillery, then 

(1) The “leading tank” echelon must be eliminated. 
The difficulty of drafting a time schedule, already great 
in the case of foot infantry, is out of the question in the 
case of fast-moving vehicles like the tank; 

(2) The tank echelon must be reduced to the accom- 
panying tanks, which maintain close contact with the 
foot infantry and do not leave an objective until the foot 
infantry has arrived on it. 


But with only the accompanying tanks, we still have the 
question of the close supporting fire of artillery. Obvi- 
ously the use of tanks precludes close supporting fires in 
front of the foot infantry. So the tanks must take over the 
role of close support. This leads to the “closed field” solu- 
tion with artillery assigned to the mission of covering 
ind distant fires. 

From all this, the following conclusions seem justified: 

1. Wherever tanks are employed en masse with a lead- 
ng echelon moving out at a considerable distance, say 
{,000 yards or more from the foot infantry, artillery must 
onform, and its projectiles must be adapted to the close 


support of the tanks. This seems to call for time-fuse pro 
eo 

. With only accompanying tanks en masse, artillery 
must be relieved of the missions of direct support of the 
foot infantry. We are forced to the “closed field” solution. 

There is a third answer which has not been considered 
in this connection because it eliminates the employment 
of tanks en masse. That is, the tank as an accompanying 
gun following and sup porting the infantry with its fire and 
serving as a Companion piece to the infantry mortars. This 
salusion removes the restrictions on artillery fire incident 
to the employ ment of tanks en masse. But we still have 
the old servitude of the time schedule unless we transfet 
the whole réle of close support to the infantry cannon. 

The correct answer to all these alternatives depends 
upon the correctness of our estimate of the powers of the 
tanks. 

But some will say, “May we not use all these methods 
at different times?” True, we may—if we are prepared to 
use them. 

The requirement for the use of the time-fuse in the close 
support of tanks means intensive training in a particularly 
difficult type of fire which our service had tended 
relegate to a position of secondary information. 

An echelon of so-called “lez ading tanks” requires a par 
ticular ty pe of tank capable of independent action for a 
particular period of time. For purely accompanying mis 
sions, a much less powerful machine will serve. The ex 
tent to which we expect to rely on leading tanks will be 
revealed by the numbers of that type we procure or plan to 
procure. 

In short our whole system of procurement, organization, 
and training will be profoundly influenced by the extent 
to which we expect to rely on the several elements in- 
volved and the role we assign to each. 

Aside from these considerations, there are others of a 
more general nature which dominate the whole picture 
of battle. 

No matter what the means employed, the principal ele- 
ment in successful combat is surprise. Therefore, secrecy 
in preparation, swiftness and continuity in execution on 
the offensive, concealment of dispositions and flexibility in 
execution on the defensive, are cardinal principles which 
may not be violated. 

Our infantry does not favor any solution which ties its 
advance down to a time schedule and forces it into massive, 
rigid articulations, over considerable phases of offensive 
operations. We want elbow room to give our units space 
to exploit a local success and afford full play to leadership 
of all grades. 

We look to the artillery for neutralizing rather than 
destructive effects. 

But to the complicated picture of infantry-tank-artillery 
liaison, recent operations in Spain have added a new ele- 
ment—the use of aviation in direct support of the infan- 
try attack. Heretofore, our view has been that aviation 
would attack only formed bodies of troops and trains, and 
that deployed infantry would not offer paying targets. It 








niet 











seems possible that we may have to revise our thought in 
this respect. 

Perhaps assault aviation will simplify rather than com- 
plicate the problem. For aviation is free from several 
servitudes inherent in artillery. It has no displacement 
problem. The airplane carries its own ammunition. Since 
it has no difficulty in locating its own tanks and sees di- 
rectly the panels ‘of the foot troops, it is in no doubt as 
to the location of the infantry and can drop its bombs 
relatively close to the assaulting troops. 

The advent of assault aviation gives rise to a new in- 
fantry need already referred to in ise discussion—an anti- 
aircraft we -apon, effective up to 5,000-6,000 feet, to pro- 
tect front-line troops. Such a weapon would be in the 20- 
25-mm. class. It would also be effective against any tank 
now in service. 

As mechanization dominates all current tactical specula- 
tion, motorization occupies a no less commanding position 
in the field of logistics. But the status of motorization is 
much less speculative. Indeed, it can be said that we are 
ready to accept the generalization of motor transport for 
all situations except those where pack transport is required. 
The 4-wheel-drive truck has demonstrated its superiority 
over the escort wagon both on the road and off. 

A number of consequences follow from the generaliza- 
tion of motor transport: 

First, since foot troops will normally march separately 
from both tactical and supply transportation, and since the 
motor echelon can cover in an hour the distance equal to 
a day’s march of animal transportation, the road column 
may be much longer. 

Second, the army corps of two or three divisions will 
definitely displace the division as “the tactically and ad- 
ministratively self-contained unit, capable of independent 
action.” The division becomes a purely tactical unit. 

Third, the different rates of movement call for a separa- 
tion of foot troops not only from their supply trains, but 
also from their tactical transportation during marches at a 
distance from the enemy. These periods of separation are 
periods of grave tactical weakness and require provisions for 
prompt tactical reunion of the two echelons of the combat 
units. The high speed of hostile mechanized and motorized 
forces makes any daylight separation of tactical elements 
highly dangerous. Hence the tendency to resort to night 
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(gust 


movements as a screen against aerial observation | 


at- 
tack is still further accentuated by motorized tactical rans. 
portation. But daylight must find the column tac: cally 
reunited. 

Fourth, the movement of columns composed of ele: rent 
with different rates of speed requires a high degree of ef. 
ficiency in staft arrangements when transition frm 
purely logistical situation to a tactical one is in prospect, 
The change may be from night movement on roads 
or from column to 4s- 


se a, for action. In either case, the 1 importance of 


d: ly light movement across- country ; 


rate time and space coordination is apparent. 

In a profession that above all demands clearness and 
simplicity it is obvious that we are confronted with factors 
of the most obscure and complicating character. But the 
cause of most of the darkness and confusion is to be found. 
not in the new elements of warfare, but in the attempt to 
mix old conceptions and obsolete matériel with them. The 
road back to simplicity lies in cutting straight through to 
the facts of modern war as conditioned by the new ma- 
tériel. 

Today we are training under tactical regulations and 
with matériel that are almost wholly FO ad Wy There 
should be no hesitancy in moving at once to a radical 
revision of all our tactical and logistical i instructions. And 
then two years later, if expedient, we should discard these 
revisions and move again to a position abreast of develop- 
ments. The consideration of tactical questions should not 
be relegated, as was so often the case in the past, to some 
obscure attic of the military establishment to be refurbished 
every fifteen or twenty years. 

But we can’t apply ‘the new tactics without the new 
matériel. Our infantry regiment today is badly out- 
moded 1n comparison with foreign regiments. It lacks the 
weapon Carriers, mortars, grenade tubes, antiaircraft and 
antitank weapons, rolling kitchens, voice radio. Our 
tank contingent is inadequate. Much time will elapse 
before these deficiencies can be met 


But most critical 
of all is the total unpreparedness if our industry to 
meet some of our most vital demands until more than a 
year after mobilization. To correct this condition through 
the establishment of an adequate war reserve, which will 
at the same time educate our industry in production, is the 
first need of the military establishment. 
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ureauctacy in Qeums 
By POST COMMANDER 


(Illustrated by Lieutenant D. L. Dickson, U.S.M.C.R.) 








[here is a certain type of individual who is unable to run 
y job with economy either of money or labor, and believes 
“wl + administrative ability is a useless quality for men who 
are to lead in battle. This is an absurdity because admin- 
istration is a necessity in all human enterprises involving 
two of more persons. Indeed, lack of wisdom in admin- 
istration is as serious in the 





clothes, or by studying the motion pictures provided for 


his staff as a form of relaxation. 

An army is a machine operated at “no load” most of the 
time in order to be ready to function instantly and with 
precision in an emergency. That precision 1s presumably 
obtained by constant effort, mostly theoretical but made 
as practical as circumstances 





operation of armies as it ts 
in manufacture, banking, 
1 any other business. Mili- 
tary men cannot, therefore, 
afford to look on executive 
duties as the vermiform ap- 
pendix of the military pro- 
fession. Nor should these 
duties be relegated to of- 
ficers who are unable to 
handle the tactical tasks of 





sena court-martialed 


permit. In war, administra- 
tion is very different from 


Under Cuz administrative that in peace, or at least 


very different im certain 


system Lannes would have fields. Therefore, the time 


which the active directors 


been Class R'ed and Mas- of an army devote to ad- 


ninistration in peace should 
be spent as far as possible 
on tasks sumilar to those ex- 





the Army. On the other 
hand, any administrative work that does not contribute to 
the success of troops in battle is a handicap. 


This point might perhaps be made clearer by an analogy 
with administration in another field. A hospital i is a highly 
technical center engaged i in the cure of the sick. Those 
administrative duties in a hospital which involve questions 
of medicine and surgery are, or ought to be, performed by 
technicians who have developed executive ability. Those 
tasks which do not involve knowledge of medicine and 
surgery are performed by specialists selected for adminis- 
trative ability. The principal technician’s control over 
these features is habitually confined to the selection of one 
or two key men, and to seeing that their administration 
contributes to the general aim of curing the sick. 


If we could visualize a hospital maintained without sick 
for the purpose of meeting an enormous load of patients 
in a future epidemic of uncertain date, we could be certain 
that the main effort of the trustees would be to see that 
the doctors and nurses were kept in a fine state of profes- 
sional training. This task would require a great deal of 
administration, but no unnecessary effort would be spent 
on duties that loomed large during healthy periods but 
that would virtually disappear upon the outbreak of a 
major epidemic. Certainly no one in his right mind would 
forecast the medical director's probable efficiency i in such 
in epidemic by an examination of the accounts of his 
aurses’ cafeteria, by noting the laundering of his internes’ 





pected in war. Time spent 
on questions which will not 
exist in war or which will be handled without any active 
supervision by tactical leaders, should be held to the 
minimum. 

If this chain of argument 1s logical, it is proper to ex- 
amine the present administrative duties of post command- 
ers from the standpoint of their relation to the duties of 
regiment al and brigade commanders in war. AR 210-70 
is "the ible for post commanders. Were the celebrated 
Man from Mars presented with this nineteen-page tract, 
he would certainly come to the conclusion that we are 
training our key men of the future on weird lines for a 
weird wat. 

In these nineteen pages a grand total of thirty-five lines 
is devoted to tactical questions and about half of this deals 
exclusively with coast defenses. 

One would think that this Bible, with its concordance 
(two pages of cross references) laid down enough ad- 
ministration to keep a tactical commander reason: ibly well 
occupied when not engaged in fitting himself to lead his 
command in battle. But AR 210-70 does not tell the whole 
story. Probably the brightest jewel in the uneasy post com- 
mander’s crown is Paragr aph 124, AR 210-390. This pre- 
scribes that he shall exercise censorship over all showings of 
motion pictures and shall prohibit the showing of any film 
containing offensive matter. Now this motion-picture 
system is run by a branch of the Adjutant General's Of- 
fice, which even forbids post commanders to interfere with 








































































































































the scheduled hours of entertainment. That branch selects 
and bills the shows, and returns to a post only a restricted 
portion of the net profits at its theater. This service has 
been a great boon to the Army, but why should the poor 
post ph RSE have to worry about it? How can he pos- 
sibly censor it except by attending a private preview every 
afternoon—a thing manifestly impracticz able? The only 
effect of this secolenss provision is to transfer the responsi- 
bility for any unfortunate error in selection from the Army 
Motion Picture Service to the sagging shoulders of the 
bedeviled post commander. W hy 1 is yt movement of the 
“buck” necessary? 


Probably the biggest headache in the CO’s storehouse 
of troubles is the post exchange. This organism is not di- 
rectly covered in the nineteen pages of AR 210-70; it has 
forty-five pages of its own in AR 210-65. This literary gem 
charges the Old Man with a rosary of responsibilities. He 
is strictly responsible for the efficient operation of the ex- 
change and for the enforcement of the forty-five pages. He 
has an almost unlimited financial liability (Paragraph 2). 
If cigarettes free of state tax find their way into civilian 
hands, it is his fault. If the cash is not counted daily, he ts 
responsible. He must make frequent personal inspections 
to see that no unauthorized articles.are sold. In short, one 
gathers from this regulation that the exchange is one of 
the major military activities of a post. 

“Major” the activity certainly is, though how “mili- 
tary’ may be a matter of dispute. I have made some ef- 
fort to determine the value of the time spent by military 
personnel on the exchange, using the thirty- nine-hour 
week prescribed in the Civil Service Law as a basis. The 
cost of auditing, and of the council meeting which fol- 
lows, is—at one exchange—$q3.25 per month. The ex- 
change officer, devoting three-fourths of his time to his 
job, and the steward, devoting the whole of his, cost the 
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Army $340. 65 per month. This gives an administrative 
overhead of $383.90 per month, for a net profit of about 
$300.00 per month. Moreover, the exchange must be 
closed one day a month, which makes all salaries for that 
day a form of overhead. Administration costing 128 
of the net revenues should be well- nigh perfect; wwlosihhes it 
is or not is something else again. Incidentally, the ex. 
change profit is less than one per cent of the post monthly 
pay roll. 

This extraordinary nightm: are of accounting has a his 
torical background. L ike any form of small "et TR, ex- 
changes have had their share of errors and petty crimes 
W hone these occurrences became known, the War De- 
partment tended to place responsibility on the post com- 
mander. As the officer in question could hardly be ex 
pected to be a CPA, his responsibility was outlined in de- 
tail from the standpoint of technical bookkeeping. Each 
time there was an irregularity not covered by the outline, 
an amendment was added posthaste. The resulting forty- 
five pages represent a series of successful efforts to spend 
a large number of pounds to prevent the loss of about an 
equal number of pence. 

Thus, each time the barn is raided via the window, we 
add another bolt to the front door and increase the duties 
of the already many-dutied doorkeeper. The weight placed 
on this matter of door tending is almost independent of the 
value of the contents of the barn. Might not an impartial 
observer conclude that perhaps there 1s some fault in the 
theory of our system? 


In a civil organization, the nearest analogy to a post ex 
change is furnished by a codperative cafeteria in a sm: ll 
factory. The relation between the factory payroll and the 

cafeteria’s profit corresponds closely to that between a rezi- 
mental payroll and the profit made by its exchange. T he 
resident director more or less corresponds to the command- 
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ing oficer. What would the stockholders say if the resi- 
dent director were required to pay any attention to the 
cafeteria at all? What would be the fate of the corporation 
if the fiscal details of the cafeteria were made the personal 
responsibility of the resident director, so that while a loss 
in factory output might cause him censure, a loss in cafe- 
teria funds might cause him an out-of-pocket forfeiture? 
The question 1s its own answer. 

Another major administrative enterprise on an Army 
post is the office of the quartermaster. This officer has a 
business—a real business—of considerable magnitude. 
As it should be, the business is organized on sound lines 
with a series of staff officers; so that each quartermaster 
has a technical superior at corps area headquarters. While 
a few of the quartermaster’s duties affect the military ef- 
ficiency of the command and require some control by the 
tactical executive, the vast majority of failures in quarter- 
master efficiency cause fiscal—and not military—damage. 
With a properly organized hierarchical chain, the com- 
manding officer should be freed of all worries about ordi- 
nary supply activities. Yet post commanders are adjured 
to see that all accounts paid are recorded in a sales control 
machine; that the edit section is doing its duty; that the 
methods of receiving property are in accordance with regu- 
lations; that funds are turned over by the sales officer to 
the finance officer; that the inventory and procurement 
record is regularly checked by a disinterested person; that 
funds and property are properly administered and ac- 
counted for. Not one of these duties has even a remote 
connection with the tactical art and every single one of 
them can be equally well performed by the Quartermaster 

Corps itself. 

Let us go back to our factory. Suppose it were—like 
many modern factories—one of a chain. Suppose the 
wner were an enlightened corporation, and had a real- 


estate settlement and a company store neat each tactory. 


In the normal course of events, the company would have 


a suitably organized real-estate department in its head of 
fice. The ae. director woul 1 compl: lin to his he ad ot 
fice if the appearance of the real estate reflected on the 
company, or if store management became so poor that it 
caused labor disturbances or endangered morale. But the 
company woul ld nghtly insist that no substantial portion 
of that ofhcial’s time should be diverted from his job of 
production to any such side issue as storekeeping tor non 
technical sup plies. Indeed, if he were to display extraordi 
nary efhiciency in the improvement of this detail, instead 
of being commended he might very well lose his job. The 
real-estate department would be expected to handle its 
own accounting, any independen t audit being in the 
hands of still smaaleer staff branch not subject to oe resi 
dent director. 

The obvious criticism of this tale ot woe 1s that the post 
commander's job is not so terrible after all, if it 1s properly 
managed. There isa good deal ot truth in that. Any execu 
tive experienced commercial practice could devise a 
scheme for delegating responsibility to cover these admin 
istrative duties, so that they would not contribute an over- 
whelming tax on his time. But deleg: ition by sound organi 

zation depends: 

(1) On the right of the executive to control the assign- 
ment of personnel SO as to permit the sorting ot pegs into 
their proper holes. 

(2) On the opinion of the executive having a very 
strong influence on the future careers of his subordinates. 

(3) On his own superior's correct understanding of the 
relative importance of the various tasks for which the 
executive is responsible. 

These principles are of general character. They underlie 
all hierarchical organizations with a successful record, in 
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cluding such diverse types as the Catholic Church and the 
Standard Oil Company. But they do not apply to a post 
commander. It is true that he selects the exchange officer, 
but he has no choice about the quartermaster. Indeed, if he 
is unfortunate enough to draw a second-rate one, the extra 
burden is imposed on him, and not on the organization 
(the Quartermaster Corps) which did the selecting. The 
post commander has some influence on an exchange of- 
ficer’s future career, but precious little on that of a quarter- 
master. Even in the matter of the exchange officer, there 
are plenty of men who think that one poor efficiency re- 
ort is a reasonable price to pay for being rid of post ex- 
changes for life. 

But the real trouble with the present system is not the 
loss of time from military work suffered by tactical com- 
manders but the shift of emphasis 1 in a commander’s duties 
caused by the violation of the principle of relative 1 impor- 
tance. A post commander is a tactical leader, and his pri- 
mary duty is to have a properly trained tactical command. 
All other tasks are sideshows. Even on a narrow financial 
basis, the book value of a post exchange is an insignificant 
portion of the book value of an artillery battery's equip- 
ment. But it is a lot easier to get into trouble with the 
sideshows than with the main job. For falling down on 
training, the worst probable penalty is hited from the 
eligible list of BG’s; and often with first-class adminis- 
tration he can neglect training and still get on the list. 

But if the unfortunate commanding officer has grave ir- 
regularities in the post exchange or quartermaster store- 
house, he is pretty sure to be professionally ruined by in- 
spectors’ reports and letters of admonition. Moreover, he 
may lose actual cash— something no quantity of tactical 
errors would cause him. And this is an important matter in 
an ill-paid profession. 

Most of us do our best, however, at all phases of the 
job; yet it is human to spend more mental effort worrying 
about an issue of forage than about the next tactical exer- 
cise. It may be truthfully said that under our present ad- 
ministrative system Lannes would have been Class B’ed 
and Masséna court-martialed. 


July-Ax oust 
To be of any real value, this paper should be sea: ned 


with a little constructive criticism. To begin with, ara. 
graph 124 of AR 210-390 (moving-picture censorship can 
be revoked, leaving The Adjutant General’s Office in 
position of undiluted responsibility. 

The post exchange situation requires more complex 
treatment. Taken as a group, the exchanges in any ‘ili. 
tary area constitute a species of chain store. A s gle 
auditor is able to handle a group of fifteen or more chain 
stores. It is entirely possible for the exchanges in a mil 
area to contribute, pro rata, to the expenses of a civ 2 
auditor. Men of this type develop a sort of sixth sense: 
they can smell bilgewater as soon as they walk into an ex- 
change. With a sutidlihe chief at corps area headquari ers, 
this system could be so developed that an inexperienced 
junior officer could handle the exchange, and the com- 
manding officer could limit his activities in this sphere to 
observing the discipline and police of the exchange, and its 
relations with members of his command. 

The question of supervising the quartermaster is more 
difficult. But within the corps’ own hierarchy, the problem 
can be solved. Each corps area quartermaster can have area 
assistants, charged with seeing that procurement, issue, 
storage, and finance are handled in accordance with re: gu- 
lesions. Thus a post commander who is not a trained 
quartermaster can be freed of responsibilities which are 
calculated to drive a man frantic if he has a nervous dispo- 
sition, a hair-trigger conscience, and does every thing regu- 
lations ORR. 5 him to do. In fact, should such a hap py 
state of affairs come to pass, the CO might even concen- 
trate his energies on the training of his command. 

Of course, even with these suggested reforms, we would 
not be free of the heavy bureaucratic hand which weighs 
on our peacetime army. So far we are not good bureaucrats, 
but give us time and we will be. What happens to an 
army led by really good bureaucrats when it meets one 
led by tacticians was ow n to an astonished world on the 
bloody battlefield of Jena. German military students never 
forgot that lesson. It is devoutedly to be hoped that we 
Aatati ricans will not be compelled to re-learn it. 
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PRELUDE 

Just outside the insignificant village of Lukouchiao, 
about ten miles southwest of the former Chinese capital of 
Peiping, an ancient marble bridge spans the rolling waters 
of the Yungting River. Because it appeared in the memoirs 
of that fabulous Venetian adventurer at the court of 
Kublai Khan, the viaduct has been known for centuries 
as the Marco Polo Bridge. Last summer this venerable 
arch took its historic place beside Sarajevo as a tinderbox 
which struck the spark of war. 

On the night of July 7, 1937, Chinese and Japanese 
troops collided in the oA a near Marco Polo's bridge. 
Each blamed the other for the day-long clash that fol. 
lowed. Whoever was at fault, the Japanese army made it 
the excuse for operations which precipitated one of the 
most savage conflicts of the past generation. 

Like the conflagration ignited at Sarajevo, the Sino- 
Japanese clash resulted hoen causes much deeper than an 
accidental outpost collision. The two nations had been ap- 
proaching each other along the path of war ever since the 
triumph of the Nanking regime as the central Chinese 
government. That they "hed not met sooner was due to 
the artful dodging of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who 
had no intention of fighting until he had a chance to win. 

Japan’s military leaders and responsible statesmen have 
never made a secret of their Asiatic ambitions. An “Asta 
for the Asiatics,” led by a militant Dai Nippon, has been 
a Japanese dream ever since the islands emerged from 
isolation at the point of C ommodore Perry's guns three- 
quarters of a century ago. It was a dream only possible of 
fulfillment, however, at the expense of a weak and di- 
vided China. 

The Nipponese policy of encouraging chaos in China 
was wrecked on the stiffening front of an awakening 
Dragon. Napoleon once said that China was a sleeping 
iant, best left alone. The stirring giant’s breath was get- 
ting hot on the back of Japan’s neck, as the rise of Chiang 
Kai-shek threatened not only the dream of Japanese hege- 
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mony but the very life of the island nation. Even Asia is 
not big enough for two strong empires. 

In Bestusber, 1936, C hiang’ s policy of procrastination 
was sabotaged by the Sian coup, which resulted in a union 
of all Chinese factions on a program of anti-Japanism. 
Foreign observers believe that Japan, surprised at the dis- 
play of Chinese unity and aware of its implications, struck 
while there was yet time. Gun flashes stabbed the North 
China darkness. 

A loc: il truce fin: illy separated the belli: gerents. With 
drawing to op posite sides of the river, they glared ate ach 
other while pe: ace negotiations and war preparations pro- 
ceeded eitencouay. A rapid Japanese concentration 
began at Tientsin before the Chinese could augment their 
Peiping garrison. 

Reinforcements from Manchukuo poured in until Japa- 
nese strength around Tientsin reached 16,000 men within 
three weeks. The port of Tanku was seized preparatory to 
the arrival of transports from Japan, while rail trafhe from 
the north reached the staggering proportions of 1 30 troop 
trains in four days. 

Two divisions of the Chinese 29th Route Army garri 
soned Peiping. This poorly equipped but violently anti 
Japanese force, numbering between twenty and thirty 
thousand men, Was Sc attered about the surrounding area, 
strategically placed to comm ind the communications with 
Tientsin, the south, and Mongolia to the northwest. 
Japanese reports claimed that an ad litional 100,000 troops 
were assembling south of Peiping, where they constituted 
a menace to the Japanese forces. 

The Japanese plan of campaign was as follows: 

(1) Seizure of the Peiping-Tientsin area as a base for 
extended operations. 

(2) An advance northwest, seizing Nankow Pass and 
enctiea out into Suiyuan and Giana st Provinces. 

(3) A quick concentration, followed by a simultaneous 
advance to the Yellow River along the north-south rail- 
roads of North China. 
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Fighting broke out again near the now famous bridge 
and quickiy spread to the outskirts of Peiping. On July 
26th and 27th clashes occurred at Langfang on the railroad 
and at Tungchow on the Tientsin- Peiping highway. Vir- 
tually annihilating the Chinese garrisons, che Japanese 
occupied these important points and attacked Peiping. 
After two days of bitter fighting, during which the almost 
surrounded defenders endured a eertifse air and artillery 
bombardment, the Chinese evacuated Peiping and with- 
drew west of the Yungting River. 

On the 2gth of July the Chinese surprised the weak 
Tientsin garrison with a sudden and dramatic raid that 
nearly recaptured the city. The supposedly friendly Peace 
Preservation C Orps, reinforced by soldiers who had slipped 
into the zone in civilian clothes, revolted at Tientsin and 
Tungchow. The Japanese suppressed the attack only after 
two days of vicious street fighting. In a whirlwind 
paign of three days they had racine the area necessary 
base for operations in North China. 


cam- 


The theater of the brewing conflict, although it has an 
area of over 400,000 square aniles. comprises but four per 
cent of the sprawling bulk of China. This vast expanse 
between the Manchukuan border and the Yellow River, 
extending west to the frontier of Outer Mongolia, em- 


braces some of the most rem: ark: ible country in the world. 


The eastern section of the territory cradled in the wide 
arc of the Yellow River is part of the Great Plain of China, 
a gently rolling, treeless tableland of spacious prairies and 
rushing rivers. Summer rains and spring thaws annually 
churn the light, fertile soil into an almost impassable sea 
of mud. The rivers are useless for transportation and over- 
flow their banks regularly. Transport, away from the rail- 
roads, is dependent upon mule or horsedrawn vehicles 
over few and extremely primitive sandy roads. 


The western half is a jumbled hill mass, ranging from 
6,000 to 12,000 feet altitudes, separating the plain from 
the Mongolian plateau. These wild and forbidding waste 
lands are pierced forty miles northwest of Peiping by a 
narrow defile called the Nankow Pass. Since very ancient 
times, the pass has been a principal highway between the 
interior and the coast. 

The natural southern boundary of this huge territory is 
the Hwang Ho, or Yellow River. Traditionally known as 

“China's Sorrow,” this muddy, yellow torrent rises deep 
in the Mongolian hills, swings in a great curve to the 
south, and then sweeps east across the plain to the sea. 
Periodically subject to devastating floods, the Yellow 
River is one of the most formidable military obstacles in 
China. 

The weather is temperate, with severely cold, dry 
winters and hot summers. Strong winter winds lash the 
plain with heavy dust storms and choke the deep and nar- 
row mountain passes with drifting snow. Summer rains 
drench the country during their short season and transform 
it into a spongy morass. In spite of its severity, winter is 
the best time ae military operations, since only then is the 
frozen ground firm enough to support heavy traflic. 

The backbone of any campaign in North ‘China is the 
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railroad net, the only adequate communications system 11 
the northern provinces. All Japanese offensives of the war 
have utilized these roads as axes. No movements can be 
prolonged at any distance from them. 

Four strategic ‘railways knit together the Chinese plain. 
The Peiping- Suiyuan line, extending west through Nan- 
kow Pass, connects Suiyuan, Shansi, and Outer ams golia 
with the seacoast. Four hundred miles to the south, be- 
yond the Yellow River, the Lunghai links central China 
with the vast interior. At Sianfu, the Lunghai’s western 
terminus, a modern highway follows the medieval ‘Silk 
Route” of Marco Polo’s time into Mongolia and northern 
Euro 

The Tientsin-Pukow Railroad is the eastern line between 
the Yangtze basin and the north. It spans the Yellow 
River at Tsinan in Shantung, crosses the Lunghai at 
Suchow, and connects Tientsin with Nanking. Te the 

west, the Peiping-Hankow Railway joins northern and 
southern China. From Tungkwan on the Lunghai, just 
across the Great Bend, ante steel ribbon pushes north 
through Shansi to the provincial capital at Taiyuan. From 
Taiyuan a good highway runs farther north to Tatung on 
the Suiyuan Railroad, while a lateral narrow guage ‘Tine 
crosses the mountains to a junction with the Pinghan at 
Shihkiachwang. 

Although heavily outnumbered, the Japanese army en- 
joyed from the beginning the advantages of careful prepa 
ration, superior training, and modern equipment. The 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, China's man of the hour. 
He remains at the helm because all parties recognize bim 
as the only man behind whom all China will fight. 


exact size of the regular Imperial establishment was a 
closely guarded secret, but it was known to arg 

least seventeen divisions and an air force of close to 2,000 
pl: ines. The Ste nding army was estim ated at 280,000 men, 


with two million trained reserves. 

According to foreign sources, the Japanese division was 
composed of two brigades of two infantry regiments, a 
cavalry and an sitithery regiment, communications, engi- 
neers, and tank battalions. The division was heavily ooned 
with automatic weapons, having a total of 615 light and 
heavy machine guns. The artillery had 75-mm. guns and 
field howitzers. A further organization was a mobile, 
motor-carried division of two inkenery regiments, a mech- 
anized regiment, and an artillery regiment. Its strength 
was 10,500 men and it had over one thousand motor ve- 
hicles. Accounts of rapid flanking movements indicate 
that these mobile divisions were extensively used in the 
campaigns that followed. ; 

Apart from its technical strength, the Japanese army is 
one of the most remarkable instruments of national policy 
in the world—an instrument which, by virtue of 
unique position, frequently determines the course of 
Japan’s foreign relations. Acknowledging allegiance only 

the Emperor i in a country where all political and military 
sovereignty is embodied in the Imperial Person, the army 
has often acted without regard to the plans of the civil 


i 





General Shunroku Hata, who commands the Japanese forces 
in central China. He relieved General Matsui, whose drives 
lacked the power to bring about an early decision. 


government, taking matters into its own hands where 
Japan's interests are concerned. 

Whatever people may think of their actions, nobody 
doubts the sincerity and patriotism of the Japanese armed 
services. Both the army and the navy are imbued with an 
absolute devotion to duty, a sacrificial loy alty to the I m 
peror (and the State as symbolized by the Emperor), and 
the dream of a mightier Ja upan. When more enthusiastic 
and radical officers sometimes kick over the traces they are 
usually forgiven because of the unquestioned purity of 
their motives. 

Both officers and men of the army are drawn from 
neighboring levels of Japanese society, all think amaz 
ingly alike, and all are moulded by the feudal military tra- 
denne of the samurai code. The result is a closely knit 
entity which puts patriotism above self, demanding only 
that Japan be made great and powerful. 

Theoretically an army career is open to all Japanese on 
the basis of competitive examination. The wealthy and 
educated are rarely attracted to the hard and frugal military 
life, however, while the lower strata cannot mect the edu 
cational requirements. Consequently, most of the officers 
come from the lower middle class—the small shopkeepers, 
factory owners, and petty land owners. Many of the high 
est officers of the Imperial army have risen from as le 
beginnings. The peasantry supplies fully eighty per cent 
of the conscript enlisted men. 
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The education of future army leaders begins at the 
plastic ages of thirteen or fourteen years. It is a strictly 
limited education, wherein economics, international re- 
lations, and Labitssad history have no part. Unquestioned 
obedience to orders is its aim, rather than intellectual curi- 
osity. Japanese history teaches that Nippon’s soldiers never 
have been and cannot be defeated in battle, a belief that 
almost reaches a state of religious fanaticism. Such faith, 
strengthened by the oriental disregard of death, gives the 
military machine a tremendous moral power, not easily 
broken by fire and steel. 

Armed with moral strength as well as a preponderance of 
artillery, the Japanese army added to its enthusiasm for 
the Chinese venture a profound contempt for the military 
prowess of its enemies. It had succeeded so often against 
apparently overwhelming odds that it took victory for 
granted. Flushed with success and eager for the glory of 
the Empire, the army never expected serious resistance. 

The Chinese decision to fight Japan was one of despera- 
tion rather than inclination. Chirte, which had suffered for 
years from an inferiority complex, a moral resignation to 
Japanese invincibility, had at last reached the breaking 
point. In spite of fear of the superior Nipponese sailitery 
machine, the Chinese felt that resistance was the only al- 
ternative to fatal encroachment on their sovereignty. 

The armies of China, particularly the divisions of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, were no longer comic-opera forces. Their 
nucleus, at least, was organized for modern warfare and 
equipped with some of the modern technical appliances. 
The equipment was inadequate but it was a start. 

Except for the fatalistic belief in the power of Japanese 
ordnance the Chinese soldier was individually equal in 
courage to the Japanese. In 1932 at Shanghai ‘the poorly 
equipped 1gth Route Army had fought the Japanese to a 
standstill, demonstrating that, given leadership, training, 
and equipment, the Chines was a first-class fighting man. 
Like his enemy, he had an indifference to death that was 
to make the Sino-Japanese conflict one of the bloodiest of 
modern times. 

When the war broke out, China’s armed forces con- 
sisted of about 160 poorly organized, illy equipped di- 

visions, ranging in size from 7,000 to 15,000 men in all 
stages of training. They varied from the few, well- 
equipped, German- trained divisions of Chiang Kai-shek’ 
personal army to hordes of provincial warriors armed with 
ancient, two-handed “‘bigswords.”’ Their total strength was 
estimated at nearly two millions, of which only six or 
seven divisions—about 100,000 men—came up to western 
standards. There were no trained reserves. To this poorly 
prepared, polyglot mass were later added 100,000 Com- 
munists under famed “Red Napoleon” Chu Teh, inade- 
quately equipped but past masters of guerrilla tactics. 

Until the spectacular kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek at 
Sian late in 1936, the world had hardly known of the ex- 
istence of this Communist army. It was destined to become 
one of the most vital factors in the defense of China, both 
as a fighting force and as an organizing center for the guer- 
rilla units . later assumed such importance. The guer- 


‘Pust 


rilla warfare to which the Chinese reverted after N. kino 
was a Communist method, highly developed by them 


during a decade of civil war, which they had ca full, 


studied out in its application to a Japanese i invasion The 
full story of this remarkable organization has been gr phic. 
ally told by Edgar Snow in Red Star Over Chin. per- 


haps one of the most significant books of this deca: 


The average Chinese division had the familiar two. 
brigade organization, with three-battalion regiments. 
were deficient in artillery and almost totally lacki 
mechanized units. Tanks were practically non-existent, 
Antitank and antiaircraft equipment was scanty and anti- 
quated. The air force consisted of about 400 planes 
some 250 of which were suitable combat machines. 
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NortuH CHINA 


Early in August a Chinese provincial army, reinforced 
by Central Government units, occupied Nankow Pass 
and fortified the twelve-mile defile through the moun- 
tains. They menaced the Japanese base area, effectively 
halting any southward move until they could be driven 
out. Most of the rapidly concentrating Nipponese army, 
now close to 50,000 strong, was dispatched to liquidate 
this threat. 


Two columns converged on the pass on August rith. 
One came down from Jehol, while the other, reinforced 
by tanks and heavy artillery, advanced up the railroad. 
The city of Nankow was set on fire but was not c aptured 
until after thirteen hours of close combat. 

Retiring to prepared positions in the mountains where 
they had ‘the advantage of every ridge and canyon in the 
rugged country, the Chinese could not be dislodged | by 
haben and repeated frontal assaults. On the 28th of 
August a Japanese column, by a brilliant forced march 
over almost vertical trails, appeared unexpectedly on the 
Chinese rear. 

Three days previously a Mongolian force under Prince 
Teh had advanced from Chahar and occupied the rail city 
of Kalgan, eighty miles northwest of Nankow. Surprised, 
their line of retreat cut off, and apparently trapped, the 
defenders nevertheless eluded pursuit and escaped west 
into Sutyuan. The capture of Kalgan and Nankow elimi- 
nated the danger to the Japanese rear, cut an important 
supply artery, and provided a springboard for a push 
toward the Mongolian frontier. 

Prince Teh’s Mongols quickly over-ran Suiyuan, seiz- 
ing the entire length of the railroad. They encountered 
only feeble local resistance and occupied the capital about 
the end of September. The subjugation of sparsely settled 
Sutyuan and Chahar drove a wedge between China and 
sovietized Outer Mongolia. 

Troops streamed into North China until an estimated 
quarter of a million men, strongly supported by artillery, 
planes, and mechanized units, were in the area. A military 
district was created under the supreme command of Gen- 
eral Count Juichi Terauchi, former War Minister. The 
Kwantung Army in Manchukuo, under General Uyeda, 
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was xeavily augmented and assigned the job of guarding 
che |.usso-Manchukuan border. 

liminary to a general offensive, the column which 
had cleared Nankow Pass advanced down the railroad to 


Tatung, which was captured on September 13th. This city 
wl +e Suiyuan Railroad met the highway leading into 
Shansi province, was the jumping-off place for a descent 
on | aiyuan, 155 mules to the south. 


ferauchi divided the 220-mile front between four 
armies. The eastern force, commanded by General Kat- 
suki. was based on the Tsinpu Railroad, the central army 
had the Pinghan for its axis of advance, and the western 
column was poised to move into Shansi via the Tatung- 
Taivuan highway. Prince Teh’s Mongol cavalry, stiffened 
by a small contingent of Japanese regulars, was operating 
into Suiyuan along the railroad. By ik -September the of- 
fensive was under way in all sectors. 

The northern Chinese forces consisted of provincial 
troops, interspersed with a few second-rate Central Gov- 
ernment units. About 140,000 were defending the Tsinpu 
sector, while an estimated 200,000 barred the way down 
the Pinghan. Han Fu-chu, the Shantung w warlord, had 
about 75,000 men east of the Yellow River. Three armies, 
including the famed Red Army, which had declared al- 
legiance to Nanking, opposed the Japanese in Suryuan and 
Shansi. Nearly 800,000 Chinese, virtually devoid of artil- 
lery and planes, with neither mochontnel forces nor de- 
fenses against them, were pitted against a third their 
number of well-trained, completely equipped, and highly 
mechanized Nipponese. 

The eastern army jumped off on September roth and 
encountered little resistance north of Tsangchow, where 
the Chinese were strongly intrenched in an elaborate de- 
fense position running southwest to the Pinghan railroad. 
Tsangchow, key to the right flank of this “Hindenburg 
Line,” was attacked on September 24th, outflanked, and 
occupied next day. Katsuki swept on to the Shantung 
border, where he halted on October 3d. Throughout ehis 
advance, Han Fu-chu’s army stood idle while Chinese de- 
fenses, pulverized by artillery and aerial attacks, were turn- 
ed by swift, motorized flanking movements. 

General Nishio’s Pinghan army, 60,000 strong, mov ed 
forward on September 14th. The crossings of the Yung- 
ting were forced in three places behind a heavy screen of 
cav ley: After fifteen hours of futile counterattacks, the 
defenders fell back before the converging threat of 
double envelopment to the Tsao River, behind which they 
halted at Paoting, the Hopei capital. 

The Japanese attacked on September 23d but were 
ee by stubborn resistance in the center and on the 

Their right column, however, swung west and 
re the Tsao above Paoting. When the Chinese dis- 
covered their left flank had been turned they made an 
orderly withdrawal, blowing up the railroad bridges as 
they retreated. Nishio entered the deserted city next day 
after an advance of fifty miles in ten days. 

The central army's next objective was Shihkiachwang, 

‘ighty miles south ‘of Paoting and key to the left flank of 


the previously mentioned Chinese defense line. A narrow- 
gauge railway, running west toward Taiyuan, made Shih- 
kiachwang not only a vital link in the defensive system 
but the pivot for a flank march into Shansi. 

The main Chinese position astride the Pinghan was 
about forty miles long, extending twenty hese mules to 
the east and seventeen to the west. It was covered by the 
Huto River, which flowed through a wide channel, with 
high, steep banks. Fords were ol and all of them breast 
deep. Some twenty C hinese divisions were reported to 
have occupied this strong, heavily fortified line. 

The Japanese, after re sting ne arly a week at P aoting, ar- 
rived before this position on October 8th. The three col 
ums sprez ad out tan-wise and attacked both flanks. Pro- 
gress in front of the line was slow in face of strong resist- 
ance. During the night of the roth of October, a flank 
column er through dificult mountain country, 
crossed the river several ales west of the position, and sur- 
prised the rear of the left wing. [he defenders were thrown 
into confusion and fled. 

The collapse of the Chinese flank enabled the main 
Japanese column to force the river slightly west of Shih- 
kiachwang, driving the Chinese back 1n disorder. By the 
afternoon of Occober roth, the city was in Japanese hands. 
Having smashed the widely advertised line, the invaders 
stopped to consolidate their gains and to push a flank 
column west into Shansi. 

From Tatung the western army pushed forward rapidly 
about the same time. Lieutenant General Seishiro It: ugaki's 
force, a highly mobile corps, was headed for the Yenmen 
Pass, an opening through the Matoushan Mountains de- 
bouching 1 into the Shao pl: un. A motorized column sped 
down che highway while a large detachment swung away 
to the east. This division was to cross the Great W ‘ll cast 
of Yenmen and close in on the Chinese rear. 

The advance of Itagaki’s army barely escaped catastro- 
phe. The nght coleman, outnumbered by two armies 
whose pride had been stung by the loss of Tatung, was 
trapped and all but snsvnendind. The Chinese attacked 
bravely, losing an army commander, a division com- 
mander, and a brigadier i in their eagerness to overwhelm 
the Japanese. The latter held chear ground desperately 
untl the arrival of reinforcements snied them from being 
wiped out. 

Proceeding on their way, this detachment crossed the 
Great Wall unopposed about fifty miles east of Yenmen 
Pass, struck west, and reached the rear of the main defense 
position on October 2nd. The Chinese, who had hitherto 
repulsed every att: ack of the main column, again with- 
drew. Increasing guerrilla activity, however, had so dis- 
rupted communications that the southward advance was 
teniporarily halted to deal with this threat. 

Throughout the advance the Japanese employed what 


they cerned ‘ ‘fan tactics” to turn the inadequate Chinese 
defenses. Flank columns swung to the nght and left, co- 
ordinating their attacks with a frontal assault, usually pre- 
ceded by heavy artillery and aerial bombardment. These 
maneuvers achieved considerable surprise effect in spite of 

















the inferior numbers with which they were executed. The 
Chinese, apparently unable to fathom where these turn- 
ing movements would strike, folded up when the Japanese 
appeared in their rear. The defense systems apparently 
lacked depth and proper flank protection. 

The use of airplanes to bomb front-line positions was a 
trend strikingly similar to tactics of the Spanish Civil 
War. Lack es medium artillery may have been the reason 
for it. The Japanese advanced so rapidly that their heavier 
ordnance was unable to keep up; consequently, the air 
force was used as a mobile artillery reserve. Whatever the 
reason, the practice is worth watching. 

A swift, campaign of less than three 
months had accomplished half the Japanese program in 
North China. Sutyuan and Chahar were over-run, and 
the northern and eastern parts of Hope were in the hands 
of the invaders. 


coordinated 


The eastern army was on the Shantung 
a short distance from the Yellow River, while the 
central forces had completed half their job of occupying 
Shans and western Hope. 


border, 


Then, however, events took an unexpected turn. Far 
beyond their Yellow River goal, the invaders became in- 
volved in an imbroglio hak. was destined to change the 
entire course of ee still undeclared war. The Seance of 
Chapei cast lurid shadows across the eastern sky. 


SHANGHAI AND THE GREAT RETREAT 


It is now generally accepted that the creation of the 
Shanghai front, where hostilities broke out in mid- August, 
inscidlenwel to the killing of two Japanese navy men at the 
city airport, was a C Mates inspiration. Chiang Kai-shek 
did not care to send his best troops north of the Yellow 
River under generals whom he did not trust; for the same 
reason, he did not intend to go himself. He deliberately 
provoked battle at Shanghai against the advice of his 
foreign staff and gambled on embroiling Japan with for- 

eign powers in che: city, 

“Shanghai, sixth largest city in the world, principal port 
of China, and gateway to the Yangtze basin, is situated 
on a low, flat, and spongy delta formed by the } junction of 
the Yangtze and Whangpoo Rivers forty miles from the 
sea. The surrounding plain, dotted with numerous vil- 
lages and interlaced with a network of marshy creeks and 

conale, is ideal for defense against frontal attack but may 
be easily turned by landings on either side of the peninsula. 

The Japanese sailors had been killed on August gth. 
Two days later a flotilla of four cruisers, ten destroyers, and 
an aircraft carrier arrived at Shanghai and put 4,000 ma- 
rines ashore in the Japanese section of the International 
Settlement. This naval advance guard was continuously 
increased until nearly seventy warships were anchored off 
the city. 

Chiang Kai-shek sent his crack 88th Division to Shang- 
hai. The Chinese occupied the native quarter of Chapei 
and fortified the North Station area. Both sides dug in 
facing each other just north of the barricades of the Inter- 
national Settlement, to which the Chinese anchored their 
right flank. 
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The storm broke on August 13th. Fighting began which 
continued with increasing "ferocity for thirteen week The 
spectacular struggle house the world, wrecked on: of jx 
great cities, produced a series of incidents that thre. cened 
to involve western nations in the hostilities, and even. ually 
became the main theater of Japanese operations. 

Japanese warships hurled tons of explosives into ( ape 
and their planes dropped thousands of bombs. The closely 
packed native section, pounded into a charred mass of 
rubble and ashes, became the graveyard of uncounted 
thousands. Under the intense rain of destruction the nar. 
row, twisted streets were gradually converted into an im. 
pregnable defense system, from which the defender: 
emerged periodically in close and bloody hand-to-hand 
forays. 


An early Chinese assault nearly swept the landing party 
into the W hangpoo. The soldiers and marines maintained 
a narrow foothold with extreme difficulty. Their planes 
and ships repe: atedly punished the Chinese lines and were 
themselves targets for enthusiastic but inaccurate Chines 
batteries in Pootung, on the right bank of the Whangpoo. 

A Japanese tg gained a foothold at Woosung, nine 
miles north of Shanghai, on the 23d. Five days boner the 
maneuver of 1932 was repeated and a landing effected 
near Liuho, twenty miles up the Y angtze. This contingent 
fought its way through strong resistance to a junction with 
the "W oosung force. A joint attack on September 13th 
forced the Chinese to withdraw to a much shorter line 
about four miles from the river, extending from Liuho to 
Shanghai, where they resisted repeated “toninal assaults 
and mathodieel hammering until near the end of October. 

The Chinese crowded over half a million men into the 
area under one of their ablest commanders, General Feng 
Yu- hsiang. General Iwane Matsui, a highly rated officer, 
was placed i in command of the Japanese "boce, which was 
steadily increased until it totalled nearly 250,000 men. By 
the first week in October 120,000 Japanese were contain- 
ing 350,000 defenders in the bottleneck. 

A spectacular press coverage completely overshadowed 
the sweeping Japanese successes on the northern front and 
created an unforeseen situation. The Japanese soon became 
more involved at Shanghai than they had intended. Gen- 
eral Matsui was getting restive under world-wide criticism 
of his failure to ‘cick: dhe amazing resistance of the de- 
fenders. 

Several divisions were transferred from the north until 
the Shanghai army numbered about 225,000. Late in 
October, Matsui launched a tremendous attack which at 
last broke the Chinese line, necessitating a withdraw al. 
Setting fire to what remained of battered Chapei, the 
Chinese army broke contact and retreated about five miles 
to a position behind Soochow Creek. Although suffering 
heavy losses, the Chinese handled the difficult movement 
so admirably that it was heralded as the most orderly 
withdrawal in the history of oriental warfare. 

One Chinese battalion of 500 men remained behind in 
a barricaded warehouse a few yards from the British sector 
of the International Settlement, where they defied the en- 
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tire Japanese army for the three days. After a spectacular 
stand in which they absorbed everything the Japanese 
could throw, the survivors abandoned their courageous but 
futile gesture and broke for the Settlement where they 
were enthusiastically received, disarmed, and interned. 

As November opened, a general assault crossed Soochow 
Creek in several places. On November 6th, following a 
series of feints along the Yangtze and Hangchow Bay, 
two divisions landed on the bay shore under cover of a 
dense fog, thirty miles behind the Chinese lines. Brush- 
ing aside local resistance, they pushed rapidly forward. 
The Chinese flank, bent back and extended, lost contact 
with the International Settlement. 

The northern sector of the front collapsed on November 
13th when the Japanese landed troops above Liuho. The 
Chinese began a general retreat to a previously prepared 

“Winter Line” about fifty miles west of Shanghai. Except 
for another last-ditch stand by 10,000 C ieee trapped in 
the ancient walled city of Nantao, which ended in massed 
flight into the French Concession, the three-month Battle 
of Shanghai ai was over. 

The Bane to which the Chinese were withdrawing, re- 
putedly strong in concrete pill-boxes, machine-gun nests, 
barbed wire, and natural obstacles, extended south from 
Fushan through Soochow to Kashing. A switch position 
had also been ‘cometonceed farther west between the Yang- 
tze and Lake Tat. 

A swift dash carried the Japanese behind the right flank 
of the line even before the retreating Chinese had reached 
the position. A labyrinth of lakes which had been expected 
to slow up the attack actually accelerated it. Failure of the 
Chinese to remove or destroy the boats on these lakes pro- 
vided the Japanese with plentiful means of crossing the 
obstacle Ss. 

On November 20th, according to Japanese reports, a 
handful of scouts trailed a Chinese column through the 
darkness into the walled town of Soochow, the center of 
the entire defense line. Surrounded by Chinese troops, the 
party penetrated to the heart of the city. As day broke 
they hoisted the Japanese flag, its appearance so unnerving 
the garrison that it fled by every gate. The report fails to 
state where the plucky scouts got the flag, but it credits 
them with holding the town for three hours until the ar- 
rival of the advanced guard. The vaunted “Winter Line” 
had crumbled in hose days with scarcely a shot fired. 

By now it was evident that the new objective was Chi- 
ang’s capital, Nanking. The Japanese pursued the retreat- 
ing army closely into its final defense line. Again the fail- 
ure of the Chinese to remove the lake boats enabled the 
attackers to cross Lake Tai and turn the position, which 
was smashed on November 25th. 

With the collapse of the last line, Chinese resistance 
ceased. The beaten army withdrew rapidly and in con- 
siderable disorder to Nanking where it intended to make a 
stand. Moving in four columns, the victorious Japanese 
swept to within range of the capital in three weeks. 

Scarcely 140,000 survivors of the huge Shanghai force 
reached Nanking. Japanese reports, probably exaggerated, 
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claimed that in the last week of the advance they c 


Cured 
10,000 prisoners, 150 field guns, 3,200 machin. Pa 
120,000 rifles, and enormous quantities of ammunit on, jp 
addition to counting 84,000 dead on the field. An i:em of 
six airplanes and ten tanks in the mass of captured matériel 


was a revealing sidelight on Chinese preparednes 
Gunboats de stroy ed the obstacles blocking the Yangtze 
and steamed up-river. The pursuing army closed in nth 
doomed city from three sides. A flying column swung 
away to the south and occupied Wuhu, up-river from 
Nanking, cutting the logical line of retreat and n king 
the city ‘untenable. : 


c 


The Japanese captured Purple Mountain, where China's 
sainted Sun Yat-sen is buried, planted batteries that swept 
the city, and attacked N anking on the 12th of December. 
Inside the thirty-foot walls, which were slowly crumbling 
under the hail of fire, the wildest scenes of panic and Pa 
order reigned. Ranking Chinese generals and their staffs 
deserted the army, fled across the river, and left no one to 
direct the defense of Nanking. 

On the 13th the Japanese entered the city. A few iso- 
lated units, not knowing they had been left to their fate 
fought until wiped out, while others escaped across the 
river. Thousands discarded weapons and burned their uni- 
forms in a desperate atte mpt to escape among the civilian 
population. Those who surrendered were promptly shot. 
All men of serviceable age in the city wére hunted down 
and most of them killed on suspicion of having served the 
Chinese government. According to press reports, an esti- 
mated twenty thousand perished in the sack of the city. 


IN THE Nortu 


Meanwhile the northern front was relatively quiet. Lbs 
advancing armies, which exercised no control out of sigt 
of the te ads, were experiencing difficulty with ade. 
bands which struck at communications and isol ated de- 
tachments, disappearing before they could be cornered 
Many garrisons, cut off from supplies, were fed by rations 
dropped from airplanes. 


The advance on Taiyuan was resumed in November 
from the east and north. Since early October the Japanese 
had been unable to cross the Huto River where it tumbled 
through deep gorges in the jagged hills. At length, pres- 
sure from the east, where the Shihkiachwang column was 
advancing slowly in the face of stubborn resistance 
through the eastern mountains, forced the Chinese to re- 
tire. 

Taiyuan was the scene of bloody hand-to-hand fighting 
which raged for twenty-four hours before the use of white 
phosphorous bombs so demoralized the defenders that they 
fled in panic. The capture of the city broke the back ot 
organized resistance in Shansi. Itagaki pushed on beyond 
Taiyuan as the year ended but failed to destroy the 
Chinese armies, which dissolved into the hills. 


Late in December the eastern army crossed the Y« llow 
River and invaded Shantung following the destruction of 
enormous Japanese industrial holdings in Tsingtao and 
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General Chu Pei-teh, sometimes dubbed the “Red Na- 
poleon,” commands the Chinese 5th Nationalist Army, 
and has proved a tower of strength to Chiang Kai-shek. 


other cities. Tsinan, the provincial capital, was taken on 
December 27th. Two weeks later marines landed at Tsing- 
tao, pushed forw ard to meet the army adv ancing from the 
west, and brought most of the province under control. The 
unreliable bien | Fu-chu, who had put up no resistance, was 
court-martialed by Chiang Kai-shek and shot. 


BETWEEN THE AcTS 


[he fall of Nanking and the rout of its defenders pre- 
cipitated a sweeping change in the Chinese conduct of the 
war. Chiang Kai-shek had tried to hold Shanghai and 

Nanking against the counsel of his German aduiee, Gen- 
er: nil Allanimsler von Falkenhausen. He had gambled, lost 
his capital and almost destroyed his army, but he had not 
yet lost the war. He now reverted to the “ fading defense” 
tavored by his foreign aides and gave his Communist allies 
a free hand to carry on the guerrilla warfare at which they 
were so spectacularly adept. 

Howard R. Ekins, United Press writer, says in his recent 
book, China Fights For Her Life, that a surprising shake- 
up took place in the Chinese high command. The gen- 

ralissimo, nominally still supreme, actually lost control of 

i bur a third of the army. The Communists gained the 
right to appoint one third of the generals in the field, 
vhile the powerful southern faction, led by the Kwangsi 

itegists, Pai Chung-hsi and Li Tsung-jen, also con- 
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General Iwane Matsui, first commander of the Japanese 
effort on the Shanghai front. His army's slow progress 
brought about bis relief. 


trolled a third. Chiang remained at the head because all 
parties reco; gnized him as the only man behind whom all 
China would hight. 

Incompetents and diehards were weeded out. Han Fu 
chu was but one of many commanders who were tried and 
convicted of military malfeasance. Pai Chung-hsi becam« 
Chiang’ s Chief of Staff, while his lifelong friend, Li 
Tsung- jen, took command of the central front. ( hiang 
himself re signed his politic al offices to devote his unques 
tioned military talents to the battlefield. Significant po 
litical developments were the appointment of Chou En 
lai, leading Red diplomat and political organizer, to the 
Ministry of Mass Organization and the resignation of 
Madame Chiang as head of the air force. 


Under the direction of von Falkenhausen and his staff 
half a million recruits were trained, organized into thirty 
one new divisions, and pl: iced in reserve as t: ist as they be 

came available. Russian techniciams and flyers arrived 1 
increasing numbers. The air force, which had failed miset 
ably in the early months of the war, revived and began to 
give the Japanese flyers some competition. 

A stream of munitions poured over China's three re 
maining supply routes. Russian equipment came across the 
long highw: ay through Mongoliz a to the Lunghai Railroad. 
Fast planes and munitions came from French Indo-China 
and through Hong Kong. The Hong Kong-Canton- 
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Hankow Railroad maintained a steady and vital service in 
spite of almost daily bombing. 

The Communist 8th Route Army converted the entire 
theater of war into a vast guerrilla hunting ground in 
which operations increased in numbers and boldness. 

| Chinese morale, equipment, and discipline began to im- 
prove. 

Chinese strategy after the Great Retreat became that of 
the so-called ‘ ‘fading defense.” Forced back by weight of 
superior armament which pulverized positional defenses, 
the Chinese abandoned the principle of holding fortified 
areas. Instead, their armies retreated rapidly before the 
Japanese, drawing them deeper and deeper 1 into the interior 
until the Nipponese lines of communication became pre- 
cariously overextended. Breaking up into highly mobile 
columns, the Chinese turned on the invaders and launched 
a series of harassing flank attacks. At the same time guer- 
rilla units descended on the long supply lines and played 
havoc with the communications system. 

This guerrilla warfare, a highly developed tactical doc- 
trine which had enabled the EE to resist Chiang 
Kai-shek for years, 


was far from the sporadic banditry 
usually 


associated with the term. The irregular forces 
operated under an increasingly effective onl apparently 
controlled system. Long before the outbreak of hostilities 
the Reds had studied its possibilities in case of a war with 
Japan. 

The guerrilla bands were organized military bodies, 
trained oni partially supplied by the Chinese government. 
Their nuclei were cadres of re gull: ar or Communist soldiers 
who filtered into Japanese- held areas and filled their ranks 
with residents of the occupied zones. The peasant recruits 
were given a few hours of military training every day and 
were aided in turn by the soldiers who Leal among ‘them 
as farmers and coolies. Children were trained to act as spies 

a very vital cog in a system whose success depended 
upon a highly organized intelligence department. 

Acting on information received through their agents or 
upon orders from a central headquarters, the bands as- 
sembled suddenly, swooped down on isolated detach- 
ments, supply depots, and trains, destroyed their objec- 
tives, and disappeared before hastily dispatched reinforce- 
ments could intercept them. Large mobile units even 
formally occupied cities and towns far behind the Japanese 
lines. Their attacks were well conducted, tactically sound, 
and frequently so well coordinated with operations in 
other sectors as to indicate highly efficient staff work. 

Guerrilla activities were absolutely unpredictable and 
struck in the most unexpected places. The dangerously 
overextended and constantly lengthening Japanese com- 
munications were particularly vulnerable to this hit-and- 
run warfare. 

At the present writing (May 22d) the Chinese had de- 
layed Japanese progress for nearly six months and ac- 
counted for the first major military defeat in Japan's mod- 
ern history, chiefly by use of this strategy. There is much 
that ts yet unknown about guerrilla organization, training, 
and tactics as practiced by the Chinese, but there is no de- 
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nying that it is one of the most effective means of cd: fense 
yet applied to modern war. Admitting the speci: 


con- 
ditions of the Chinese war theater, the policy of “'! ding 
te] 
defense” may yet rev rolutionize modern strategy. 
THe LuNGHAI Corripor 
The advance into Shantung completed most of Japan's 
original military program in North China, while th cap. 


ture of Nanking g gave the invaders control of a large trip 
of the Yangtze Res basin—more than 300 miles long— 

which contained China’s principal port and her capital city, 
Between the conquered areas lay a belt of land, approxi- 

mately two hundred miles wide, soon to be the b ittle 
ground of one of the most remarkable campaigns in mod. 
ern history. 

The next objective became the Lunghai Corridor, so 
called because of the Lunghai Railroad which traversed it 
along the ancient course of the Yellow River from the sea. 
coast ececieand beyond the Great Bend. Its conquest would 
unite the occupied zones and give Japan control of the sea- 
board as far south as Shanghai. Success of the operation 
was universally believed a matter of days early in 1938 
yet it was nearly six months before the Japanese reached 
their goal. 

The backbone of the Chinese defenses, as well as the 
best line of retreat to the west, was the Lunghai. The 
junction city of Suchow, where the two principal railways 
of North and Central China intersect 175 miles north of 
Nanking and 330 miles northwest of Shanghai, is the 
nerve center of the zone. 

Between the railroad and the Yellow River, extending 
300 miles westward from the 7oo-year old Grand Canal to 
Chengchow, the Chinese had constructed over a period of 
years an elaborate defense system. Four hundred thousand 
revitalized Chinese troops poured into the corridor defense: 
between the converging Japanese armies. 

Early in January the latter began their drive to pinch 
out the corridor. The northern armies drove slowly but 
steadily southward along the Tientsin-Pukow Railroad 
while Matsui’s divitiots resumed their interrupted pur: 
suit. Freezing weather, accompanied by bitter winds and 
snow, hampered operations during the early weeks. 

The northern forces encountered little resistance north 
of the Grand Canal. Here they piled up on the strong 
defenses behind the ancient w: aterway as the new Chinese 
strategy began to bear fruit in a series of flanking attacks 
which disorganized the supply services. The advance 
stalled eighty miles short of its objective. An attempt to 
swing to the southwest and outflank Suchow was halted 
at Tsining on the Canal. 

The southern army advanced north in three columns 
One pushed along the bank of the canal, the central force 
moved up the railroad, while a western column came up : 
parallel highway. Pengpu on the Hwai River was captured. 
but further advance was frustrated when the Chinese cut 


the Hwai levees and flooded the Japanese out. 


According to reports, the main reason for the failure o! 
Matsui’s army was in its own ranks. The troops wert 
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largely reservists; they got so badly out of hand in Nank- 
ing that the breakdown of discipline amounted almost to 
mutiny, and they were still in a disorderly mood when 
they resumed the march. Their ranks were honeycombed 
with disease—aftermath of the sack of the Chinese capital. 

After his failure to force the Hwai River, Matsui was 
relieved by General Shunroku Hata, former War Minister, 
who reorganized the army. His difficult task was increased 
by a vicious guerrilla campaign which flared up all over the 
N: anking-Wuhu- Hangchow- Shanghai quadrangle. Oper- 
ations up the Yangtze from Wuhu and south from Hang- 
chow were brought to a standstill. 

In the middle of February the Japanese shifted their 
main effort from the Tsinpu area to the Peiping-Hankow 
axis. The second offensive began when a strong column 
struck off from the railroad to the southeast and drove the 
Chinese back toward the river. The Chinese retreated in 
good order to Kaifeng, where the Lunghai first approaches 
the Yellow River 200 miles west of Satow. This column 
got as far as the north bank opposite Kaifeng but was un- 
able to cross the river. 

Another force proceeded directly down the Pinghan. 
The Chinese withdrew sullenly beyond the great water 
barrier, dynamuiting the longest steel bridge in China and 
destroying all river transportation behind them. Courage- 
ous Japanese attempts to cross the wide, muddy torrent 
in rubber boats and inflated rafts were repulsed bloodily. 
Mobile units struck at the railroad behind the advance, 
seriously disorganizing Japanese communications. 

To liquidate the threat to their flank and rear, the in- 
vaders faced west and moved to clear out the rest of Shansi 
Province, driving the 8th Route Army from its craggy 
stronghold along the Hopei- Shansi border. A codrdinated 
movement from the north and east penetrated the difficult 
Shansi country to the Great Bend of the Yellow River. 
The slippery Reds eluded the net, however, filtered be- 
tween the converging columns, and resumed their game 
of hide-and-seek. An attempt to cross at the Bend had to 
be abandoned. By the end of February the western of- 
fensive had bogged down on all fronts. 

The guerrilla forces in the inaccessible Shansi_ moun- 
tains became so active that Japanese control throughout 
Shansi and Hopei was non-existent out of sight of the rail- 
roads. Even the rail lines were not immune to lightning 
raids that rained swift, darting blows at small garrisons 
and trains. It has been reported that not a train or convoy 
moved in the Pinghan area without suffering casualties 
before reaching its destination—if it got there at all. The 
Japanese did not have enough men to protect their long 
supply lines, which were constantly being ruptured, to the 
increased undermining of their positions and morale. 


TAIERHCHWANG 


Having failed to force the Yellow River in the west, the 
Japanese returned to earlier battlefields for a decision. On 
the 14th of March another big Tsinpu offensive got under 
way when the eastern army, reported reinforced by four 
fresh regular divisions, struck on a fifty-mile front east 
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of the Grand Canal. Some of Japan’s most disting shed 
commanders, including Generals Isogai, Itagak and 
Doihara, led the attack. 

The Chinese held up the eastern flank near the « ty of 
Limi but fell back rapidly and in excellent order aloi. + the 
rest of the front until they reached the railroad crossirg of 
the canal about twenty miles north of Suchow. Her they 
dug in and threw back all attempts to cross the water way, 
sided by counter-attacks further north against the Jap inese 
right flank. Guerrilla units moved out of their | ling 
places, raided the Tsinpu from the canal to the river, and 
demoralized Japanese communications. The push down 
the railroad was completely stopped. 

In the center a heavily mechanized force, reputed to 
total 60,000 men, smashed through to the north bank of 
the canal, some forty miles northeast of Suchow. Chinese 
resistance brought it to a halt at Taterhchwang, a hitherto 
unknown town destined to gain world fame in the next 
three weeks. A bitter eighteen- day battle raged within 
the brick walls of the old city, which was reduced to ; 
heap of ruins under incessant shelling and savage hand-to- 
hand fighting in the streets. 

As the Japanese communications disintegrated, the situ- 
ation at Taierhchwang became serious. Ful and food sup- 
plies began to give out. The air force tried to drop rations 
but was | eumnecseatel. Tanks and trucks stalled on empty 
gas tanks and had to be abandoned. Then artillery fire 
slackened and finally ceased as the supply of shells became 
exhausted. The embattled Nipponese infantry tightened 
its belts and anxiously counted its dwindling cartridges. 


Sensing the critical condition of the besieged calmen, 
the Chinese stormed across the canal and closed in on the 
town from three sides. The 31st Division of the 26th 
Route Army, a fresh and well-trained unit from Kwangsi, 
threw itself on the Japanese barricades in a series of reck- 
less night attacks. The hungry Japanese drove back one 
assault after another, each harder to repel than the one be- 
fore. Still the inspired Chinese kept coming. 

The virtually surrounded Japanese watched the vise 
tighten with growing alarm. All their lives the Japanese 
soldiers had been told that they were unbeatable, until the 
belief had become a basic principle of their military faith. 
But the impossible was happening—and to them! The 
realization was too much even for Japanese regulars. They 
broke and ran, committing the unprecedented sin of leav- 
ing their dead and wounded behind them. 

An exulted and vengeful horde hunted them down as 
they fled for twenty miles back along the way they had 
come. At length, its panic subsiding, the beaten force 
halted and dug in at the town of Yihsien, halfway back to 
the railroad. Vision. soon completely cut off, became the 
scene of an heroic defense as the desperate remnants fought 
to avert annihilation. After holding off the Chinese for a 
fortnight the survivors broke through and joined a relief 
column rushing down from the northeast. 

For the first time in modern history a Japanese army, 
containing some of Japan’s finest divisions, had been 
beaten. The defeat, while not tactically decisive, was a 
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military disaster and it shook the Japanese war ma- 
to the core. More important, it had shattered the 
1 of Japanese invincibility. The boost to Chinese 

was tremendous. Nathaniel Peffer says that Taierh- 
1g was worth more than 


\ 


army corps to China; 
chat che Chinese, having tasted 
the miracle of victory over their 
ancient and dreaded enemy, 


will never again bend before 
Japan. They will have to be 
br en. 

\ccording to Hallet Abend 
of the New York Times, 
scarcely 20,000 were left alive 
of the Japanese force of 60,000 
men. Foreign observers esti- 
mated the Japanese losses at 
nearly 10,000 killed and 20,000 
wounded, most of whom were 
captured. Gnrmly significant 
Chinese reports stated that 
most of these prisoners were so 
weak from starvation that near- 


ly all died. 


Tue FALL oF SUCHOW 


Rankling under the Taierh- 
chwang defeat, the Japanese 
struck back swiftly to wipe out 
the disgrace. Face saving de- 
neal revenge on the same 
ground ; consequently, the blow was aimed at the same 
front. This time, in an effort to reduce d: inger from flank 
and guerrilla attacks, the Japanese widened their eastern 
front on the Yi River at Lini and placed two full divisions 
along the Grand Canal to protect their right flank. 

Thus protected the advance pushed the Chinese slowly 
back. In spite of precautions, guerrillas popped up in the 
rear areas and harassed the supply lines. By the first of 
May the now familiar story had once more been re- 
enacted. The exhausted armies lay panting, face to face, 
upon almost the same battlefields. 

In the meantime, however, the Japanese were preparing 
a knockout blow. All the men and equipment that could 
be spared were rushed to the Suchow front until a force of 
more than 300,000 was concentrated on the embattled cor- 
ridor. Large contingents were transferred from Japan, 
while other fronts were stripped of all available men. Naval 
planes were added to the air force to assure superiority ovet 
a revitalized Chinese air arm that had signalized its come- 
back with a rousing victory in a great air battle over Han- 
kow. Troops were drawn from Manchukuo, Jehol, Hopei, 
Shansi, and the Wuhu-Hangchow front. 

The weakening of the western forces necessitated a gen- 
ral withdrawal in Shansi and Hopet. Alert Chinese regu- 
‘ar and mobile columns closed in on isolated skeleton gar- 
risons, regained control of important river crossings, and 





THUNDER IN THE EAST 








Lieutenant General Kenji Doibara, known as 
Japan’s “Lawrence of Manchuria.” 
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pushed north. In a few days they wiped out gains won 
only after weeks of bitter hghting. 

While the — front lay temporarily quiet, a di- 
version occurred at Amoy in southern China, where a 
Japanese concingent landed and 
established what was believed 
to be a base for bombing raids 
against the Canton Hankow 
Railroad. At the same time a 
storm of guerrilla raids broke 
out all over the theater of opera 
tions. Fighting raged within 
earshot of Shanghai, Peiping, 
and Nanking. The se attac ks 
kept the Japanese busy for sev 
eral days beating off threats to 
their vital supply bases. 

During the second week 
May the long-awaited Japa- 
nese oftensive “opened with a 
converging advance on Su 
chow. Twelve columns moved 
from the north, south, and east 
in a supreme effort to trap and 
annihilate the Chinese army 
Motorized units forced the 
hitherto impregnabl. Hwai 
Rivet positions against almost 
no resistance, swung northwest, 
and raced to cut the Lunghat 
behind Suchow. The north 
eastern columns over-ran the 
Taierhchwang battlefields and reached the railroad east of 
their objective. From the north, units turned west and 
sped to a junction with the columns advancing from the 
other side of the railway. Suchow was occupied about the 
18th of May. 

The er objective of nearly half a year had 
been reached in slightly more than a week. The real 
objective, ‘eatlet had again escaped. The Chinese army 
was not in the noose. Only a few courageous suicide units 
remained to fight delaying actions as the main armies 
slipped away to the west. The jaws of the Japanese trap 
snapped on an empty salient. 

The capture of Suchow joined the northern and southern 
Japanese armies; otherwise it gained no great advantage. 
No really important facilities had been wrested from the 
Chinese, who not only retained control of their main sup- 
ply routes but had forced Japan to advance deeper into the 
interior to seek a decision. Actually the battle for Suchow 
had weakened the threat to China’s vital communications. 

As the New York Herald Tribune pointed out editori- 
ally some days before the final attack, the withdrawal of 
troops from Shansi, Hopet, and Wuhu had sacrificed 
strategic advantages for the sake of a hollow victory. From 
Wuhu the Japanese had been in a position to move di- 
rectly up the Yangtze against Hankow, while a thrust 
down the Pinghan against Chengchow would have cut 














































































































































Chiang’s line of retreat, severed his supply arteries, and 
menaced Hankow at the same time. 

When Terauchi stripped his western .rmies he handed 
these advantages back to the vigilant defenders. In spite of 
the capture of Suchow the Japanese were still over a 
hundred miles from a vital spot in China’s defenses. To 
menace them would require that much more stretching of 
their already overextended lines of communication. 

Chiang’s five-month defense of the Lunghai corridor, 
spectacular though it had been, was only a gigantic di- 
version. By inducing Japan to squander men and supplies 
in the battle for Sechow, Chiang was bleeding Japan 
white. Every week that slipped by ‘al away so much 
more of Japan’ s strength and chances for ultimate victory. 

Having achieved all and more than he could possibly 
have hoped for, C hiang Kai-shek evaded the elaborate net 
spread to crush him. Although i it is still too early to mt 
exactly how or when the withdrawal took place, it is 
sible to hazard a guess. Chiang undoubtedly knew al 
about the tremendous Japanese preparations; consequent- 
ly, he could not have been surprised. What apparently 
hap pened was that the Chinese armies, under a smoke 
screen of official optimism and elaborate guerrilla activity 
slipped out of Suchow before the blow was launched. 
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After ten months of war, Japan had seized near 
million square miles of China, including both the o 
the new capitals, two great ports, two railroads, anc 
of two more. The cities had been devastated by wa. ¢ 
land deserted, and the railways badly damaged by heavy 
use, intense bombing, and guerrilla raids. > ™ Cl 
armies—the true military ebsecsives—twens still at 
growing more powerful and confident every day. 
gains had cost Japan 400,000 casualties, including Qo ,00% 
dead, half her gold reserve, and one-third of her foreign 
trade. Her economic structure and credit were report 
danger of collapse. 

Japan’s only hope of victory was to quickly annihilate 
Chiang Kai-shek and his armies. To catch them she had 
to push deeper into an already precarious interior. The 
thoroughly aroused Chinese people, having lost their fear 
of Japan, could not be frightened by a + of might. 
They had to be smashed by Japanese power, a task many 


believed to be beyond the capabilities of Japan. Now ther 
can be no stopping; no turning back. China has forced 
Japan into a desperate gamble for her military prestige and 
perhaps even for her life. The destiny of 500 million people 
depends on the outcome. 
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/ It is simple to conform to a training schedule when 
/ the weather allows unlimited outdoor training. Un- 
| fortunately inclement weather invariably comes along 
to put a crimp into any training schedule. “Combat prin- 
ciples” can go on in the dreaded sleep-producing foot- 
locker drills with lectures, blackboard demonstrations, and 
map problems, but actual firing practice must be suspend- 
ed—-sometimes for months at a stretch. 


The .22-caliber rifle and the .22-caliber machine gun 
were introduced to overcome this difficulty. The .22 rifle 
is ideal for indoor training, but the .22 machine gun pre- 
sents difficulties. Lack of ammunition, frequent and dis- 
couraging stoppages, lack of an indoor range, all combine 
to keep the machine gunner from indoor practice with his 
weapon during bad weather. 


While seeking some solution to this problem I came 
across accounts of the Coates Flash-Sound Gun (The IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, May-June, 1934) and the Ramadanoft 
Flash-Sound Firer (The INFANTRY JoURNAL, September- 
October, 1936). Borrowing liberally from both these de- 
vices I constructed a model that requires no complicated 
layout nor tools not ordinarily found in a company tool- 
chest. This sound-flash gun can be built by the company 
mechanic and will cost around $7.00. 


Clamp. First get four strips of soft iron, 1” wide, we” 
thick, and long enough to fit around poy of the cir- 
cumference of the water jacket, leaving about 1” on one 
end and about 3” on the other. Bend each piece of iron 
into a shape that will conform to one-half of the circum- 
ference of the water jacket, leaving the 1’” and 3” ends 
straight. The ends will form clamps, so a bolt hole must 
be drilled i in the center of the 1’ ’ strip, and two bolt holes 
in the 3” strip. The bolt holes permit attachment of the 
iron hoops to the water jacket, and also to the board that 
will hold the lenses and the light. (A on the accompany- 
ing diagram. ) 

Lens-Light Board. A piece of scrap lumber, 22” long, 
3” wide, and 1” thick will suffice. Cut two grooves so 
that the iron clamps may be bolted to the board. Drill 
bolt holes for the clamps. (B). 


Light Holder. The light holder will be attached to the 
breech end of the lens-light board by the use of angle irons 





held with bolts, or it can be bolted directly to a piece of 
wood which in turn is bolted to the lens- light board. This 
light holder is a small block of wood, 7/2” by 134”" by 
34””, with a hole 1”’ in diameter. (C) 

“Sliding Lens Holder. The concave lens will be the one 
used for zeroing and focusing the light. Consequently, the 
lens holder must be movable on the lens board along the 
line of the bartel. A small carriage (D) permits motion. 
Motion perpendicular to the axis of the bore can be secured 
by mounting the lens in a block of wood, (E) and having 
this block slide between the runners of the carriage. 

Convex Lens Attachment. The lens is held stationary in 
a frame; the frame being bolted to the muzzle end of the 
lens-light board. Make a frame (of the picture-frame va- 
riety) of four pieces of wood (sizes shown by F), with a 
groove in each face large enough to hold the edges of the 
lens. Nail or glue three of these faces together, slide the 
lens in, and then fasten the fourth side in position. Now 
attach the lens holder to the muzzle end of the lens-light 
board. The lens holder can be attached overlapping the 
assembly board, by means of a single bolt. 

Trigger Switch. Take a small rectangul ar block of wood 
that will fit just above the trigger, and insert a brass screw 
with a wire attached to one end. Using a small piece of 
brass about the size of the face of the wood, make a contact 
between the ends of the wood, by screwing one end of the 
brass into the block with a wire connection, allowing the 
other end of the brass to touch the screw that was first in- 
serted. Five or six rubber bands placed under this brass 
strip and then pulled up over the grip handle will hold 
the trigger switch in place, and will allow for completing 
the circuit when the trigger is pulled. When the trigger 
1s pulled, the pressure forces the screw up against the brass 
strip, allowing the current to flow from the wire through 
the screws and through the strip. When the trigger is re- 
leased, the elastic bands pull the strip away from the screw 
contact. (See “Trigger Switch.”’) 

Sound Effect. The sound effect is furnished by the clap- 
per of an electric bell striking against the sides of a cigar 
box. 

Wiring Diagram. The bulb used in the hole in the light 
holder is a 36- or 50-candlepower, single-contact automo- 
bile headlight bulb. It will not take 110-volt, 60-cycle 
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Curran Sound-Flash Gun. 


current, so it is necessary to use a small 75-watt, 6-8-volt 
transformer. The leads from the transformer are attached 
directly to the trigger switch; the leads from the switch 
being connected directly to the light. The wires from the 
bell are connected between the trigger switch and the light 
so that when the trigger 1s pulled the light will flash a 
small “‘shot” on the target and the bell in the cigar box 
will rattle away to simulate the noise of machine- -gun 
bursts. A throw switch, located near the transformer, can 
be placed in the circuit so that stoppages may be simu- 
lated. 

To stimulate the soldier's interest it is possible to rig up 
a target that fires at him—giving him something to re-lay 
on. For instance, we can take a point on a landscape target 
where one might expect to find an enemy machine gun, 
say in the window of an old house on the target. Cuta 4” 
hole in the window and place the tip of a red Christmas 
tree bulb near the hole. Connect the bulb, through the 
transformer, to a small push-button at the firing point. 


Behind the target, in the same circuit, place another cigar- 
box bell nttetlmniee. Every time the button is pushed you 
get a flash from the target, accompanied by the machine- 
gun chatter. This trains the gunner to be alert and to lay 
and fire rapidly. Any number of bulbs can be placed in 
rear of the target at different points. 

All in all, a flash-sound device has advantages that in 
many respects outweigh those offered by the .22-caliber 
machine gun. Among these are: 

It saves ammunition. 

2. It eliminates the necessity of having an officer in 
charge of range work. 

3. It is possible to simulate stoppages. 

4. There is a definite value to the sighting and laying 
exercises. 

5: It is inexpensive to build and keep up. 

6. Any company mechanic can build it. 


nd 


7. Soldiers are interested in it and enjoy using tt. 


* 
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he study of history of any kind is always difficult, not 

only because the human factor is $0 pronounced, but be- 

cause the atmosphere of past events is not the atmosphere 
breathe today. 


Mayor Genera J. F. C. Fucrer, British Army. 


[here is only one weapon that is common to all wars. 
‘hat is man. So far as recorded history goes we can see no 
change in him. It is amazing how hierogly phic and cunei- 
form writings, millenniums old, echo ‘the thoughts and 
feelings of today. Some of them might have been clipped 
from a late magazine, so modern they are. The cautious 
Will Durant says, ““The basic masses of mashiinll hardly 
change from millennium to mil- 


"1 


lennium.’ Perhaps man may 


by their society will stand tast while others flee. Hence, 
courage is not lack of or elimination of fear but the tem 
porary conquest of fear. Yet it must be understood that 
too much contact with fear- producing stimul: will sooner 
or later crack the veneer that society has overlaid on the 
natural nature of man. Eventually he will slough off this 
purely aruficial crust and Hee the danger. , 

But the most important point of all is that this fear- 
resistant attitude called courage 1S a product not ot 
military training alone but of the entire social processing 
that the eT has undergone. Other soldie rly quali- 
ties evolve in the same manner. Thus, the time necessary 
to make a soldier out of a civilian and the value of the 


soldier so produced depends al- 





have evolved from primeval slime, 
but so far as we know him as man 
he has always been the same. The 
caveman’s infant brought up in 
modern surroundings would react 
and be exactly like his friends in 
the same apartment building.” 
We like to think that we are 
better than the Stone Age man, 
but that is based on smugness, not 


than its ctmament 


most entirely on the prior social 
training of the recruit. If he comes 


C my P) [ from a society that prizes the 
peop S ( 26 ogy virtues of a soldier—duty, honor, 


Us more important 


self-sacrifice and the like—a so- 
ciety that is willing to defend by 
force of arms the ide als for which 
It st inds, then the solc lier develops 
quickly from the civilian —1n 
fact he is largely made before he 
jorns the édlon. 





science. We have not changed 
and, furthermore, cannot be 
changed. It is easier by far to knock an electron out of an 
atom than to eliminate one basic trait from man. Funda- 
mentally his nature is fixed, fast, firm. 


On the other hand, any system of society permits and 
even encourages the development of certain fundamental 
traits while, at the same time, inhibiting or suppressing 
others. The result is, that when faced by two individuals 
processed by two antithetical social organizations we often 
think we have two different types of mankind. This is not 
so. We must repeat: they are the same beneath the 
veneer. 

We can sum the matter up by saying: all men are 
basically alike, though the processing of social institutions 
will make an apparent change in fundamental composi- 
tion, by suppressing certain basic traits and developing 
others, but it never has eliminated and never will eliminate 
any fundamental characteristic. For instance, all men 

faced by death are frightened. The tendency to flee the 
danger is present in all; but certain individuals moulded 





‘Will Durant: The Story of Civilisation. 
“Gardner Murphy: A Briefer General Psychology. 


From the foregoing it can be 
seen that the military historian 
should give careful attention to the social system which 
produces the armies he is studying. For, since different 
societies produce different soldier material, manifestly no 
two armies are exactly alike. Even troops from different 
parts of the same nation will be quite different.* But the 
historian completely ignores this. He is content, for the 
most part, to count the noses in the contending armies; 
carefully note how the troops were pl aced on the battle- 
field; and then decide how the placing or moving of cer- 
tain organizations led to victory or , Yet, in = 
probability, the victory in a great measure may be 
tributed to the social processing one army received et 
it ever donned the uniform. Why is this so? Let us in- 
vestigate a bit further. 

The history of warfare may be divided roughly into two 
parts. There is the narrow specialist concept of the muilt- 
tary technician. This includes all affairs that concern 
handling and directing an army as an engine of force. It 
involves supply, administration, security, maneuver, in- 
telligence, and the like. It deals solely with what appears 


*Von Schell: Battle Leadership. 
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to be a mechanism, but since it is composed of humans 
it is anything but a mechanism. The second and most 
important section of military history is the socio-economic 
part which endeavors to integrate the development of 
armies and warfare with that of the state, industry, and 
the ideology of the people. This second part must be 
known 1n order to understand the conduct of battles and 
campaigns. For it is the conditioned men of a particular 
society, armed with the we: apons of that society, that make 
an army, determine to a great extent its method of fight- 
ing and, in the main, secure its victories. 

There are many excellent histories on the technical as- 
pect of war. The better ones deal with the particulars of 
war—such as Infantry in Battle. When an effort is made 
to generalize or evolve abstract and general truths then 
trouble occurs, for these generalities are deduced wholly 
from the field of technical military history. This fault 
taints von Schlieffen’s Canne. One cannot give a round- 
ed picture of war, or analyze any campaign or battle, and 
definitely and with assurance ascribe victory to any factor 
without ‘considering the whole basis of military power 
technical and socio-economic. This, however, is seldom 
done, and error is the consequence. 

For instance, without knowing the socio-economic fac- 
tors of war no one can explain why the Army of the get 
tomac did not go to pieces under repeated beatings; 
why it should come back to take frightful losses at Rens 
sylv ania and Cold Harbor and sill | keep boring in. Nor 
can anyone explain why the South did not surrender when 
Vicksburg and Atlanta were captured, Their case was 
hopeless then. Yet Germany in 1918 collapsed before its 
borders were crossed. We must know more than the tech- 
nical handling of an army if we are to apprehend these 
things. In short, we must know the people if we are to 
understand that which grows from them and is part of 
them—the army. 

Whatever helps to secure victory, be it a piece of terrain, 
industry, social mores, or ni ational psychology, is military 
history. To concentrate on any part of this history and 
slur the rest will produce a distorted picture. Today mili- 
tary history suffers from a bad case of elephantiasis, de- 
veloped because of our passionate concentration on the pure 
technique of handling military forces. 

If we are to correct this, we must learn to consider that 
any battle or campaign can be understood only by int- 
mately knowing the following: 

(1 ) What ts the essential nature of man? 

(2) How have the social systems of the combatants 
moulded this particular human material for good or ill? 

(3) How did the army receive this socially prepared 
material and process it? 

(4) And fn nally, how was this material led and directed 
in battle? 

Check any military history closely. You will find that 
the manner in which the armies were led and directed 1s 
considered in minute detail, but not much else. Few 
military historians ever enter deeply into the primal, basic 
nature of man, and none into the effect of the social pro- 
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cessing of this elemental man and how it produced -oo¢ 
or poor soldier material. Thus, looking on the m: tan 
problem in its broadest aspect, it can be seen tha th 
military historian is dealing with only a fragment f jt 
As a consequence, the larger part of military hist -y js 
distorted and askew. It is thoroughly unscientific and A 
total failure in helping to interpret the present to 
foresee the future. 

The great misfortune is that there is no connecting |in| 
between the civilian social historian and the militan 
chronicler. The soldier historian takes with little com. 
ment the soldier as produced by the age and recounts his 
exploits, leaving all other det ails to the conventional his. 
torian. The sci military historian (if we had a 
would be struck by the fact that the civilian saideeeia ities 
have charge of the soldier’s training for some twenty 
years—infancy to manhood—and that this vital training 
period has a powerful effect on the ty pe of soldier that wil! 
eventually enter battle. Therefore, he would study the 
social institutions of the times to ascertain their effect on 
this human material. Only by such an approach can we 
make military history truly scientific. 

Along these lines, let us investigate the subject a bit 
further: “Of the four essentials we might well concentrate 
on the military significance of social cocmaes. The “essential 
nature of man” needs a complete study by itself as does 
the military processing received by this socially prepared 
human. How humans are led in battle has been described 
ad nauseam. But the effect of social processing has been 
too often neglected. 

How remiss the military historian has been about such 
matters is indicated by the following example: For cen- 
turies the Swiss infantry was the finest in Europe. Today 
the Swiss Guard of the Vatican is a memorial to its old- 
time fame. The hurricanes of heavy cavalry that one 
reads about became a gentle breeze before the Swiss. No 
knightly commander wautd lead his steel-sheathed men- 
at-arms against a bristling hedge of Swiss pikes—not more 
than once anyway. It was the Swiss pikeman and not the 
English bowman who reduced cavalry from the basic arm 
of battle to a supporting one. Bowmen, unlike pikemen, 
were helpless in an open field against heavy cavalry. 
Strange how the English- speaking people pass over that 
point. 

So the Swiss were cock-of-the-walk for a few centuries 
and hired themselves out in compact companies to any- 
one who had the money and needed a job of fighting 
done. The French relied on them greatly, once they found 
that native infantry trained in the Swiss manner was 
worthless. So French kings signed and paid out good, 
red gold for surly Swiss pikemen; the French generals 
shrugged their shoulders and gladly accepted the compact 
Swiss columns. The commentators and military think- 
ers of the time came forward with the plausible ‘explana- 
tion that after all the stolid work of a pikeman was not 
suited to the native genius of the French race. And the 
military historian hurried on to the next chapter. 

But the question naturally arises: Why were the Swiss 
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od? Here, the glib military historian is ready with a 

of detail on tactics, drill, equipment, maneuvers, and 

ike. Then one wonders why other peoples did not 
fo ow the Swiss lead in equipment and tactics. But, 
sti age to say, some people did and with no success, al- 
th agh the German Landsknechte were a fair second to 
the Swiss. The military explanation, therefore, despite its 
de ail is far wide of the mark. 

he real military problem here, and one completely 
nevlected, is, to repeat, yust why were the Swiss so much 
berter than those around them? The racial theory falls 
flac since the Swiss are racially very little, if any, different 
from their neighbors in France, Austria, Germany, or 
North Italy. Yet something caused these Swiss to fight 
better than their neighbors—no doubt of that. The mili- 
tary historian should have tracked that down. Naturally 
he evaded it, for to do this meant a serious study of the 
Swiss people, their life, manners, institutions, industry, 
customs; the moulding effect this entire physical and 
sychic environment had on the people, and how all this 
made for better soldiers. There is little glitter to such work 
and no fighting; nevertheless, it was a military problem. 

Surely, a great opportunity was lost here, for the Span- 
iards about the same time also developed a first-class in- 
fantry soldier—though the Spanish methods of fighting 
differed from the Swiss. A close study of both cultures 
leading to a determination of the socially moulding factors 
of each culture and then the elimination of all factors not 
common to both, would have given a few basic social fac- 
tors that enter into the pre-military moulding of good 
foot-soldier material. 

If such a study had been made the military historian 
would have been able to say that it was this factor, or fac- 
tors, which produced a certain effect on the character of 
the human living in the Alps. It was this character— 
using the word in its broadest sense—that made the Swiss 
a good infantryman. Then to the soldier he could have 
me “You have no such type individuals in your coun- 
try. You cannot duplicate Swiss accomplishments no 
matter how closely you ape their drill and equipment. 
Therefore you had better hire Swiss.”” And to the states- 
man, he could say, “Swiss life produces Swiss soldiery. 
If you want such soldier material you must start at the 
bottom and change national institutions until they ap- 
proximate the Swiss.” 

From this example it is plain to see that true military 
history does not begin with the armies; nor in the council 
chamber or legislative halls. It begins with the people _ 
the culture—if you wish. And no battle, ancient or mod- 
ern, can be understood without this background. No 
general can be properly evaluated without understanding 
his cultural and emotional background and that of his 
troop material. Battles are not fought in vacuo but by 
products of a certain system of life. The task of the mili- 
tary historian is to show this connection. Otherwise, it is 
impossible to understand fully or clearly the significance 
of military events. 

For instance to understand Caesar without knowing 
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Rome, its institutions, religion, law, industry, folkways, 
and how all these converged to produce a certain type 
— ary organization the legion is a sheer impossibil- 
ity. The legion was excellent not simply by virtue of its 
BE 9 al organization, because that could be easily 
copied and the ancient world was full of intelligent 
soldiers capable of doing it. It was something else, 
for we may be sure cher the ancients saw the tactical 
virtues of the legion far better than we can today across 
the gulf of two + aeear years. They could reproduce the 
legic on pattern but no solc lier could reproduce the men that 
ameed the legion. They were the product of Roman 
culture. The legion organization exploited this material 
to the utmost. Thasia: lay its strength. To explain the 
power of the legion as due to its fle . oes its armament 
or other phy sic al or mechanical factors 1s superficial and 
completely fallacious. 

It was with this legion that Caesar fought. Caesar's 
wars become intelligible only when we realize that his 
battles were not won by adroit maneuver so much as by 
skillful utilization of simple humans as Rome had pro- 
cessed them and the legion polished them. Often, ac- 
cording to modern opinion, Caesar pl: ced himself in a 
precarious situation; often he went against great odds; 
often, lacking essential troop components—as at Pharsalus 

he took he offensive. Yet no matter how skillfully the 
enemy arranged his roops, Caesar won. We have no right 
to criticize him by modern standards for Caesar was not 
fighting with or against modern soldiers. He was fight- 
ing with a Roman legion the product of Roman culture. 

Parenthetically we might say that to draw tactical 
lessons from Caesar's c: ampaigns that can be ap plied to all 
warfare is, at the best, a dubious procedure. 

So far we have only discussed the breadth of military 
history—how an army ts but the projection of the culture 
of the nation. But another factor intrudes here. What is 
the depth of the subject? How far back do we go in 
amassing our materi: il? How authentic 1s this masousiell 
what aie has it in deriving principles of combat and 
what effect has it had on military instruction? If we are 
to make a fair analysis of military history in its present 
form then the “time -depth”’ factor needs analysis. For this 
purpose we cannot do better than to consult one of the 
greatest of modern military scholars, Marshal Foch. 

Foch in directing the Ecole de Gue rre said he proceeded 
“from the facts which history delivers us. Our 
models and the facts on which we shall base a theory we 
shall draw from the Revolution and the Empire.” This 

was an arbitrary choice, neglecting later wars and thou- 
sands of years of prior wartare. Surely this is a narrow 
and unscientific foundation on which to base any scheme 
of battle instruction; but the arbitrary selection of periods 
is even a grosser error. If a person can select his own 
period of history and exclude all others he can prove al- 
most any military absurdity sound. If military history 1s 
to form any basis of instruction, then, it should be all 
military history, not a selected part. 

Despite this, most military history is written about 











































































certain glamorous periods of warfare periods when great 
figures were striding on the world’s stage, when nations 
shook and melodrama and romance were abroad in the 
land. The soldier proves himself a romanticist, not a 
scientist. So each nation selects its own period, makes its 
own heroes and twists the facts of history in order to in- 
doctrinate all. This 1s not science, it is not art, it is nothing 
but claptrap -claptrap which has within it the seeds of 
great evil, because it is thought to be of value in prepar- 
ing military minds to wage war. 

That may sound like harsh criticism but let us read 
what General Hoffmann of the Imperial German Army 
had to say of the truthfulness of military history: ‘I have 
now for the first time during the whole war observed a 
‘history’ from nearby and know that it takes place | in an 
entirely different manner than that which posterity learns. 
Since this is so, some trifles or false descriptions more or 
less do not matter.’”* 


Thus Hoffman indicates that even our latest history 1s 
distorted. 

And Clausewitz—what does he say about the doctrines 
and principles gleaned from history? Just this: ‘“Theory 
must educate the future leader or rather guide him in his 
education, but not accompany him to the battlefield. 
As things are, there exist no laws at all for warfare.” [Au- 
thor’s italics.]° But Clausewitz was a scholar; let’s see 


what a man of action has to say—one closer to the Ameri- 
can scene and mind: 


“They [the Union generals] were always thinking 
what Napoleon would do. Unfortunately for their plans, 
the rebels would be thinking about something else. I 
don’t underrate the value of military knowledge, but if 
men make war in slavish obedience to rules they will fail. 
No rules will apply to conditions of war as different as 
those which exist in Europe and America. Consequently, 
while our generals were working out problems of an ideal 
character . . . practical facts were neglected. To that ex- 
tent | cnsidiiias remembrances of old campaigns a disad- 

vantage. . 2 

That was the considered opinion of General U. S. Grant. 
This practical soldier stands not so far from Clausewitz the 
theorist. 

From all that has gone before it is not difficult to see 
that our present military history lacks breadth—fails to 
show the all-important connection between the soldier and 
the social state. It does not cover all the field of war but 
only a restricted portion arbitrarily chosen; its facts are 
difficult to get at, and when obtained, as Hoffmann 
cynically indicates, are then distorted. It can give no 
rules to the eager student, so Clausewitz states, and Grant 
goes even further by stating that it had become an actual 
handicap to a large group of generals. If one-tenth of that 
indictment is correct then it is manifestly impossible to 
consider the subject in its present form as a basis for train- 
ing leaders in warfare. It certainly is not a science but a 

*Max Hoffmann: Aufseichnungen. 


*H. Rothfels: Carl v. Clausewitz. 
*William C. Church: Ulysses S. Grant. 
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sort of dogma—the foundation for a military theok 
one keen civilian historian aptly points out.’ And 
this matter the scientific historian lines up with the ili. 
tary theorist and the practical soldier. 

Yet despite everything there are certain similaritic. be. 
tween ancient and eden combat that need expla: ing 
Our mistake lies in attributing these similarities to | ogi. 
cal principles of war; it is simpler and sounder to attr: ute 
them to man—the common, unchanging instrument of 

war—and to recognize that these logical principles, so 
called, are but simply the manifestations of human re- 
acting to combat. One stout fighting soldier of modern 
days has phrased it admirably: “‘In fact, there ts a certain 
danger in the study of military history if we seek to obtain 
from it more than the eternal veritics of leadership 
morale, psychological effects and the difhculty and con- 
fusion which battle entails. We cannot visualize war of 
the future merely by studying wars of the past.’ 

On the whole, it is simpler and more practical to accept 
this attitude than to try to interpret war—past, present 
and future—in accordance with an abstract, mechanistic 
pattern. Perhaps the latter can be done, but it has not 
been done yet—certainly not in a scientific manner 
and there is more important work for the historian to do. 

This work is to evolve a new kind of military history. 
A history that will show how men and organizations are 
fitted—or not fitted—for battle by their seal and mili- 
tary training. The study must be broadened to include 
all war and all milit: ary history. 

In a sketchy way, ‘perhaps, we can outline this broad 
and unorthodox conception of the subject. 

We want to know, for instance, not simply how Na- 
poleon maneuvered his armies, but in addition the raw 
material that went into those armies. It is a strange 
thing that no one has yet adequately analyzed the effect 
the French Revolution had on French soldier material, 
and then carried the study one step farther and shown how 
these qualities were superbly exploited by Napoleon. 

But that is not all; we have here a curious and wondrous 
thing, if we could but see it. The French soldier who was 
unhenol to form thick columns and face the Swiss pike- 
man in the 16th Century, in the early 19th Century 
formed these thick columns of attack and then proceeded 
to crack every line in Europe and march victoriously into 
every capital on the continent. Thinking of Waterloo and 
their thin red lines, the British may cavil at this, but a 
second thought will reveal that even at Waterloo a young 
untried French Army had the Iron Duke desperately 
praying for night or Bliicher. 


This historic change in the French people and soldiers 
requires careful, precise analysis; for without such an 
analysis our study of the armies alone is likely to lead us 
far astray. For example, Napoleon’s first Italian campaign 
is studied as a military classic, but the student who 
comes away from his studies with a mental picture of the 
mechanism of the campaign and tries to apply the so-call: d 


"Alfred Vagts: A History of Militarism. 
*Von Schell: Battle Leadership. 
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s on another field is due for a rude awakening. For 
impaign did not depend simply on Napoleon's bril- 

schemes of maneuver, but largely on his leadership 
an his adroit exploitation of the French soldier, aflame 


wir) ideas released by the French Revolution. Napoleon, 
hinself, thought “‘so fine an army never had existed be- 
f, and adds significantly that the soldiers came from 
classes of society that had not usually furnished soldiers.” 


For the same reason—if for no other—one should not 

cry co emulate General Lee in his vicious and victorious 

ults at Chancellorsville against a vastly superior force, 
unless one has the same sort of troops that Lee had; nor 
should one copy Grant's hammer blows in the last days 
of the Civil War. To be sure these blows won the war but 
an army of softer fiber would have disintegrated under the 
sunishment. 

From all this one can see that it ts all-important to know 
the troops that are fighting. But to know these troops 
we have to know thoroughly the society from which they 
are drawn. For the military technician that is the un- 
explored field of military history; therein lies the infor- 
mation which, with his military technique, gives him the 
secret of waging successful war—past, present, and future. 

Let us take from this field an example or two which may 
illuminate our idea. The greatest of all ancient soldiers, 
Hannibal, despite a succession of magnificent victories, 
could not conquer the Roman people led—aif we except 
Scipio and Claudius Nero—largely, by inept generals. 
The decisive battle of Zama when analyzed reveals it was 
the steady quality of the Roman troops that enabled Scipio 
in desperation to snatch local supports from his central 
mass to extend his wings—an unheard of maneuver-—and 
so prevent the disaster of a double envelopment which 
faced him.’® Hannibal was at his old tricks. True, the 
Roman horse had defeated the weak Carthaginian horse, 
but both were far from the scene, and in any event it was 
the heavy foot that decided ancient battles. Scipio's des- 
perate expedient succeeded although he was clearly out- 
maneuvered by Hannibal. Had the Roman common 
soldier wavered when he saw his supports withdrawn 
another Cannz would have ensued. This war was won 
not by generals but by the Roman people. 

Coming to recent times we find the same idea exempli- 
fed. The greatest modern soldier, Napoleon, failed to 
understand the Spanish people, and though he overwhelm- 
ed Spanish armies he could not conquer the country. Thus, 
there ensued years of futile warfare. Some of the best 
troops in the Empire were wasted in Spain when they 
should have been concentrated in Poland against the Rus- 
sians. The demoniac resistance of the Spanish civilians at 
the terrible siege of Saragosa showed the temper of the 
Spaniards. Napoleon had misjudged them, as he himself 
sadly acknowledged, and was forced to make war on two 
fronts—Madrid and Moscow. A fatal error. 

All of which leads up to this: Say what one will, the 
bstract principles of tactics and strategy must be prac- 





“Barry E. O’Meara: Napoleon in Exile. 
“James H. Breasted: The Conquest of Civilization. 
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tically applied with and against humans conditioned by a 
certain environment. There is no pure science of war. 
Therefore, instead of trying to show the immutability of 
certain principles of tactics we should be trying to show 
how at any particular period the conditioned human of 
that period was converted to the purpose of war. And 
at the end, very likely, we will find chat the leader of the 
day was no fool but used his material as best he could to 
solve his battle problems. 

Confronted by the same problems and with all our 
knowledge of tod: ry we would probably make a miserable 
failure wath the same human material. It is knowledge 
of the people that is necessary and that we would lack. 
For example, no one in the Middle Ages could have 
trained and used in battle a Greek phalanx or a Roman 
legion, as excellent as those formations were, for the 
people were not Greeks and Romans but something quite, 
quite different. They did not come out of the same sort 
of social mould. Thus, the war harness had to be fitted 
to their mental contours and not cut on a theoretically 
better pattern. 

General Bullard had this conception years ago. In 
1906 he said, “N apoleon taught us that if we must fight 
with untrained men, being unable to adz apt the men to the 
tactics, We must try to adapt the tactics to the men. 
Without regard to prescriptions of tactical systems, try to 
suit your bettie formations to the character ot your 
men. oo 

In the World War, Lawrence realized that the Arabians 
could not, and would not, hight according to Western 
standards so he adapted his campaign methods to their 
make-up, not to a standard concept of war and soldiering. 
His results were astonishing. 

Today we live in a world of national states, not 
amorphous empires, city states, or feudal kingdoms. If 
we draw illustrations and lessons from the armies of such 
national states we approxim: ate reality, but only so far as 
these states approximate one another in social environ- 
ment. Here we must be cautious and not theorize too far. 
For example, the Prussians of Frederick the Great were far 
different from the Prussians of today. The American Civil 
War soldier mentally had more in common with the 
French revolutionary soldier or even Scipio's farmer soldier 
than with Frederick’s Prussians. Yet Frederick's army of 
long-service soldiers were highly successful and his heirs 
were content. Then came the French Revolution which 
broke down doors, shattered all precedents, and released 
a store of tremendous energy—psychic and _ physical. 
France was remoulded and from this France erupted the 
French nationalist soldier who overran Europe and swept 
the Frederician army into the discard. 


It should be recognized that a social revolution or a long 
war will always produce such changes in warfare—irre- 
spective of new weapons developed since both shake 
society to its foundations and so condition the human that 


~ ™Major Robert L. Bullard: “The Citizen Soldier, the Volun- 
teer,” Journal of the Military Service Institution of the United 
States, Vol. XX XIX, 1906. 
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he is a different instrument of war—for better or for 
worse. The difference that develops will be great or small 
depending on the change in the social structure. These 
matters need study. 

Moreover, all this study is the soldier's job. We cannot 
expect civilian historians, even if they knew the military 
problem, to do this for us. They are not interested. It is a 
basic military job, and at this particular time in the history 
of the world, when all things are changing with great 
rapidity particularly the social state—it is a vital matter. 

The reason for this ceaseless change in modern life is 
not abstruse. Late in the 18th century the Industrial 
Revolution struck the world first in Western Europe. 
Tremendous changes were created. As the late Professor 
James Harvey Robinson says, ‘“Material civilization has 
changed more since the days of Jefferson than it had be- 
tween Jefferson's age and that of Tutankhamen.’’** These 
great changes pressed against the social structure and 
steadily, sharply sanded it and the individual it con- 
tained. 

In the 1gth century this tremendous revolution, deftly 
manipulated by the classes in power, shaped a certain type 
of society characterized on the political side by repre- 
sentative democracy and on the industrial side by a policy 
of laissez faire. The whole was enveloped in a strong spirit 
of nationalism. But the Industrial Revolution was a con- 
tinuing process—it is still going on—and always the pres- 
sure became greater. The result was a tremendous up- 
heaval called a World War followed by two decades of 

radical social remoulding which is still continuing. De- 
mocracy, formerly in the ascendancy, is now under heavy 
assaults; laissez faire in industry seems to be passing away, 
but nationalism is blazing up with greater heat and fury. 
Furthermore, several nations conceive they have a holy 
world mission that will be accomplished only by force of 
arms. They are regimenting and moulding the people be- 
ginning with the youth and reaching out hands to people 
in other nations who have the same political philosophy. 
Before the coming Armageddon we find the war being 
initiated on internal leoaee. 

Communism, Fascism, and even a type Militarism, 
compared to which Imperial Germany was as innocuous 
as a New England town meeting, are all challenging 
Democracy. And still the Industrial Revolution goes on 
spawning countless machines and causing unemployment, 
depressions, recessions, and unbalanced budgets in a land 
of plenty. We are in a veritable vortex. We live in an 
unbalanced world characterized by rapid and sweeping 
changes. These changes have a marked effect on the 
people and it is from these people that armies will be 
drawn—those we fight with and against. And why are 
we not studying these things? What blind groping beings 
we soldiers are! 


To be sure, it is beyond the province of the soldier to 
decide which of these political, economic and social sys- 
tems is the best. But it is strictly within his province to 


"The Human Comedy. 
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study them in order to ascertain what effects th 
having on the people and what these changed peop « 
worth in war. For instance, it is plain to see that a | »ple 
under a dictatorship will be initially welded togeth: 
ready for war. But dictator-led people enter war on ord 
and think about it afterwards; this is ominous. D 
racies enter war after considerable thinking and talking 
even squabbling—but once in, will very likely be steady 
and stand up under defeats. Since no one has investigated 
the matter from the military side, these are at best but 
estimates, although Marshal Foch thought a republic was 
the strongest in war."* However, accepting them as sound 
for the nonce, we can say that a nation under a dictator. 
ship had better make sure to win its war quickly, and a 
democracy must be certain not to be completely defeated 
in the early days of war. We might draw another con. 
clusion to the effect that a dct led nation would 
be wise not to expect too much initiative or build its 
tactics on this quality, for initiative does not thrive under 
a dictatorship; democracies, on the other hand, can expect 
initiative but must guard against too much of it. 

These are but a handful of the countless things that 
are awaiting study. As soldiers of democracy it is our task 
to investigate everything affecting the human, even going 
so far as to study modern trends of thought and ideals 
taught in schools, for these schools are producing potential 
vildens. Years ago Charles M. Bakewell, professor of 
philosophy at Yale, analyzed this vital and neglected 
socio-military problem. * The irony of it all is eh at we 
are doing nothing about it and know nothing for example 
of John Dewey's educational philosophy which is pro- 
foundly modifying the product of our schools. 

Not that we advocate or even desire military training in 
all the schools, but we should expect an inculcation 
of love of country, a sense of duty, a feeling of something 
bigger and better than mere self, a willingness, a zeal, to 
preserve the nation even if it means taking up arms. Are 
the schools doing this? Who knows? Yet without such 
basic feeling there is no core to the nation, and the product 
of the schools, no matter how brilliant intellectually, will 
never make soldier material. And without soldier material 

‘not necessarily trained soldiers—there is no safety in 
this harsh modern world. 

To many, it will seem that this study is the task of the 
high command, but that belief is unsound. All officers 
should know the modern social problems and have a 
modern perspective. Right now it is a lack of such per- 
spective that keeps our eyes riveted on the military train- 
ing in higher schools and colleges—a training that in 
great part becomes obsolete as weapons, doctrines, and 
organizations change—and leaves us oblivious to the et- 
fect that the ordinary school subjects may have on youth- 
ful minds. Perhaps the school is training a vast mass of 
youngsters to receive with alacrity the Oxford Oath (an 
oath never under any circumstances to take up arms). We 


*Monteilheir : /nstitutions Militaires de la France. 
““Moral Training in Preparation for War,” U.S. Naval [nsti- 
tute Proceedings, Vol. 40, 1914. 
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if igated it. 
‘reover, there is a strictly military side to this matter 
thor any tactician must know. For instance: one must 


nev r expect to reproduce with modern Americans, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s tremendous marches, because the modern 
American is not a walker but a motor-rider. Even if we 
were able to harden him to make such marches, psycho- 
logic: illy he would resent it and fight less vigorously than 
Jackson's men. Nor can we expect any modern army to 
bore through wooded swamps as did Sherman’s army in 
the Carolinas. Sherman led an army of frontier farmers 
to whom an axe was a common tool with which they were 
expert. W orking | in water up to their waists, they quickly 
felled trees, cut the trunks into proper lengths and prompt- 
ly rolled them into place to form corduroy roads. The 
spec ed with which these roads were constructed and the 
celerity with which the army moved was amazing. “When 
| learned that Sherman's Army was marching through the 
Salk swamps . . . at the rate of a dozen miles a day or 
more . . . bringing its artillery and wagons with it, I 
made up my mind on there had been no such army in 
existence since the days of Julius Caesar.” Thus spoke 
General Johnston, Sherman’s erstwhile opponent. But the 
modern who tries Sherman's tricks will only come a crop- 
per. We haven't the axemen today and it would be a ori 
or impossible task to bring power tools to the center of 
semi-equatorial swamp. 

Yes, our modern social system produces certain military 
defects; and yet we may have compensating military ad- 
vantages if one only knew what they were and how to ex- 
ploit them. That is the task of the military man studying 
the contemporary scene. We must know what human 
material our present culture produces so that we can com- 
pare it with the past and draw our lessons for future war. 
For armies fight in accordance with their environment and 
not in accordance with a set of abstract rules. As Clause- 
witz phrases it: ““We must embrace the view that war, 
and the shape it is given, rises from ideas, feelings, and 
conditions prevailing at the given moment. a 

Despite this, nowhere have we given any great attention 
to the basic factor of war—man, yet, strangely enough, 
we have an intensive course of study to familiarize officers 
with the industrial and economic factors of war and how 
to utilize them. Meanwhile, the surroundings of a 
mechanical and urban civilization are making great 
changes in the modern human’s reactions to certain mental 
stimuli and in his physical ability. But we go calmly on 
believing that the lessons gleaned from the actions of the 
agricultural soldier of the Civil War can be applied in toto 
to the urban soldier of today. 

Without investigation we think we have progressed; 
but have we? Granted that there is more wealth, power, 
ease, luxury, lavishness; granted that modern man has in- 
creased in height, weight, size, and symmetry; yet the 
words “wealth” and ‘ ‘Juxury” have an ominous ring; and 
| bigger body does not mean a greater heart, or a finer 
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brain. In fact, this physical bigness may be a sign of de- 
generacy as Alexis C arrel, a great scientist and a Nobel 
Pies winner, points out. All in all, we are faced by a 
giganuc problem which we solve by ignoring it. 

The democracies of the world are “paying little attention 
to the potential soldier; not so the autocracies. They are 
frankly training their youth and people for war. They are 
remodeling the very background of life itself so that it 
will produce soldiers and little else. How pernicious 
this practice 1s needs no elucidation. A soldier civilization 
is a sterile one. We want none of it. All we wish is an 
environment that produces a solid core of human qualities 
about which we can build a soldier in time of emergency. 
Nothing more. We do not wish to develop a modern 
Sparta. 

But to accomplish this vital task we must know more 
than the geometry of war now so assiduously studied. We 
must investigate, delve, study, and advise with civilian 
historical, economic, and educational experts. The task 1s 
only half military and we are not doing our part. Truly, 
the military histori: in h: isa long and str ange road to tr ivel 
before he can be rated competent on his subject of prime 
importance. 


The hour has struck for the military historian to turn 
his myopic eyes trom the study of the geometric torm 
of ancient wars. He must contemplate entire peoples and 
civilizations as a prelude to an exhaustive analy sis of the 
peoples and cultures of today. In this must be included a 
study of the trends of development, particularly in the 
field of thought. Nothing i is more explosive th: nm an ide a, 
and to eilenme! a people one must understand its ide 
ology which essentially is far more important than its 
armament. Our historian must recognize that the Indus- 
trial Revolution ts still going on, creating rapid and revolu- 
tionary changes—changes which are of vital importance, 
since the war we fight will be tomorrow, not today. And 
nothing is surer dons that tomorrow's men and materials 
will differ from those of today. 


Furthermore, he must fully realize that his wars will 
be fought by humans—conditioned by the age—and not 
by niat soldiers. C lonsequently, he must understand that 
it is exceedingly risky to generalize from old battles with 
out knowing what sort ms mental processing the old-time 


soldier received during his lifetame. 

The historian must put aside his puttering with arch: 11 
jigsaw battle puzzles and raise his eyes to the broad hor- 
zon, the interminable ages of history, the flux of nations, 
the flow of life. the rise and fall of institutions, the mass 
moulding of eames ins by social institutions, industry, re 
ligion, and folkways; the processing for war—all the 
great broad sweep of human activity. Only then will he 
become a real historical craftsman who will receive a re 
spectful hearing from the masters in the craft. 

In short, what military history needs is not more study 
of battles; but more study of the peoples who fight them. 





Alexis Carrel: Man the Unknown. 




































































THE NAVY ’S fundamental purpose is to support our 


national policies, guard commerce, and protect our con- 
tinental and overseas possessions. 


On this and the following pages you see types of vari- 
ous craft that make up the U nited States Fleet. All ; 
tures: Official U. S. Navy. 


BATTLESHIPS 


BATTLESHIPS are the backbone of a fleet. They have 
great offensive and defensive strength and mount guns as 
large as 16-inch. Although large nd he avily armored, the 
modern battleship 1s c apable of speeds up to thirty knots. 
The smaller ty pes of warcraft exist only to enhance the 
hightng effectiveness of the battleship. 

The West Virginia (below), flagship of the battleship 
squadron of the Battle Force, was completed in December, 
1923. She mounts eight 16-inch guns, unofhcially be- 
lieved to have a range of 33,300 y A." Her other arma- 
ment includes tides 5-inch guns, eight 5-inch antiaircraft 


guns, a pair of 1- -pounders, and eleven antiaircraft machine 
guns. The West Virginia carries two catapults for launch- 
ing planes. Her bandos displacement is 31,800 tons 
She carries a complement of 1,407 officers and men. 

The keel of a new 35,000-ton b: attleship —the Washing. 
ton—was recently laid at Philadelphia. The W ‘ashington 
is the sister ship of the North Carolina building at the New 
York Navy yard since last October. These vessels are the 
first battleships laid down by the United States since the 
London Naval Treaty The W ashington’ 


contract time of completion i 1S fifty -one months. 


was signed. 
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CRUISERS are divided 
nto two classifications: heavy 


10,000-ton displacement) and 


oht (less than 10,000 tons). 
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at . The HEAVY CRUISER does not have much defensive The LIGHT CRUISER ts the largest vessel in the 4 
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he New 


armor and depends on maneuverability to elude superior to Carry torpedoc s, hence its battle use differs from that of 


; are the = cnemy forces. It finds effective use against enemy cruisers the heavy cruiser. In a leet engage ment, its guns we uld 
er ® and small craft, and is also employed as a commerce raider. be used to break up attacks and drive off enemy light 

ince the & py . I 

inoton ¥ he picture above shows the Salt Lake City under way. torces; with its torpedoes it would attack both bactl ships 
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® [his vessel mounts ten 8-inch guns, four 5-inch antiaircraft and battle cruisers. The light cruiser Omaha (below) 


guns, and two 2-pounders. It carries four airplanes, credited by Jane with a cruising radius of 10,00 


miles at a 
launched from catapults. According to Jane's Fighting 15-knot speed ; top speed is said to be 35 knots. T] 
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Ships it has a cruising radius of 13,000 miles at 15 knots, Omaha, completed in 1923, mounts twelve 6-inch gut 
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ind a top speed of 32.7 knots. The Salt Lake City, com- tour 23-inch antiaircraft guns, and six 21-inch torpedo tube: 


pleted in 1929, carries a complement of 612. It carries a crew of 458. 
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DESTROYERS 


Although small in size, DESFROYERS play a large part 
in the operations of a fleet. 


pedoes, depth charges, and guns of 5 inch Ce iliber or le SS. 


They attack every type of ship from the largest to the 


smallest. Today s destroyers have speeds as high as 37 


knots and a cruising radius of 


as much as 6,000 miles. 
Except when operating against vessels of the same size or 
smaller, the torpedo is its principal weapon. 


Abov e you see the Porter, a destrover flotilla leader from 


They are equipped with tor- 


which a class derives its name. 
1g 30, 


tubes, 


The Porter, completed 1 
mounts five 5-inch guns, eight 


21-inch torpea 
and eight machine guns. It displaces 


and has a complement of 175 men. Its 50,000-horsepower 
gives it a speed of 37 knots. 


Below, 


1 destroyer labors through heavy 


craft. 


1,550 tons 


water and 
gt sphicell} illustrates the se neuen of this type ol 
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SUBMARINES 


SUBMARINES find many uses in time of war. They 
locate enemy forces, observe off enemy ports and coasts, 


and raid commerce. In fleet engagements they 


att: ick 
A strictly y > employment 
would be the planting of minefields and patrolling of 


major enemy ships. 


home coasts. Ihe larger ind more modern type of sub- 


marine has a cruising radius of 12,000 miles or more. 
The Submarine Force of the United States Fleet now 


numbers 46 craft. 


The Narwhal ( 


cruiser type, was pear in 1930. It carries two 6-inch 


1 
a Heet submarine ot t 


\ 


shown above) 


guns, six 21-inch torpedo tubes, and a crew of 88. Its 
surface speed knots; 
knots. 

The Pike (shown below), also a fleet submarine, ts 
smaller than the Narwhal. It carries six 21-inch torpedo 


and a crew of 88. The 


~ 


submerged it travels at 8.5 


tubes, one 3-inch antiaircraft gun, 
Pike was completed in 1936. 
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AVIATION 


The aircraft carrier Enterprise, shown above, has just been 


commissioned, and is the last word in seagoing airplane 
transport. It carries more than 100 planes of varying 
types, displaces 19,990 tons, and mounts twelve 5-inch 


antiaircratt guns. Its complement, including flying person- 
nel, numbers 2,072. 


The Enterprise is a sister ship of the Yorktown, shortly 
to go into operation. 
Shown below is an experimental long-range patrol 


bomber, now under test. This 1S the first 4-engine Service 


experimental job. Details as to armament, crew, and 
cruising ranges are not available. 
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patrol [he wasplike ship above is a Brewster scout bomber ship now in the final stages of its trials. This is a single 
p SRIVICE an experimental plane now under test. The Brewster scout _ seater, all-metal monopI: ine. The Navy fighter corres- 
"w, and 


bomber is an all-metal mid-wing cantilever monoplane, ponds in purpose and use to the Army pursuit ship. 


powered by a W right ° ‘Cyclone” engine of 1,000 horse- Below right, is a torpedo bomber of the type arried by 


power. It carries a crew of two: a pilot and a gunner- aircraft carriers. 


This sa low wing 84 monoplane powered 
observer. 


by an 350- horsepower P ratt and W hitney CWwil-w: asp 
Below left, is a Brewster fighter, also an experimental engine. It carries a crew of three. 
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The Indispensable Congues 


By Major Charles Winslow Elliott, Retired 


At the close of a sultry July day in the year 1813 a dust 
begrimed carriage drew up in the unpaved street before 
the War Department building in Washington. When 
the negro coachman had let dint the steps, there alighted, 
with a weariness accounted for by endless miles over 
abominable Southern roads, a portly, 
white-crested old gentleman wear- 
ing a travel- stained uniform of ; 
major general, United States aes. 
Besmeth his cocked hat was a round, 
florid countenance, a slightly bulb- 
ous nose that proclaimed him a 
sound judge of American whiskey, 
and a pair of calculating, rather 
watery blue eyes. Despite a thick 
film of Virginia dust, his gold 
epaulets and lecod blue coat aude 
and the black door- 


keeper of the dingy redbrick build- 


a br: ive show, 


ing ushered ies, obsequiously to 
che ofhice labeled ‘““The Secretary at 
War.” There the Honorable John 
Armstrong, Jr., rose from behind 
his desk to greet an ancient friend 
and fellow-soldier. 

In appearance the two were in 
striking contrast. The Secretary was fifty-five years old, « 
tall, spare Pennsylvanian, bald except for a bushy esta 
that framed a long, egg- shaped head. Like his caller, be 
was a Revolutionary veteran and a former aide-de-camp 
of Horatio Gates. He had recently resigned his commis- 
sion as brigadier general to take the Cabinet post offered 
him—teluctantly 


by President Madison. Long service 


as a public man had given him the unmistakable air of 
authority. An ex-United States Senator, Minister to 
France and a power first in Federal and then in Republican 
politics, he was a personage of considerable note—and 
acutely aware of the fact. 

Four months before this date General Armstrong had 
summoned from New Orleans the old soldier who now 
grasped his hand. Major General James Wilkinson, the 
third ranking officer of the Army, was about to be given a 
trial at commanding against the British in a campaign 
already long overdue on the Northern frontier. 

From the opening gun of the American Revolution, 
and so long as any bialihood of a second or third war 





Major General James Wilkinson, a 
sound judge of American whiskey 


with Great Britain stirred the imagination of her one-tirne 
colonists, the reduction of Canada by the capture of M 
treal and Quebec was the ever-recurring dream of prc 
sional and amateur strategists below the St. Lawrence. To 
Armstrony’s 
brother-in- low, had died on the 
snow-covered, rocky slopes of 
Quebec, and Arnold’s hardy New 
Englanders had made their Hom 
eric journey through the incredibl. 
wildernesses of northern Maine. 
When the “Second War for Ind 


pendence” began in 1812, the vast 


make that dream a reality Montgomery, 


empire evens the lakes and ¢ 
river still lay securely between the 
Lion’s paws. Again the E agle—or 
perhaps better call him the Wa 
Hawk, prepared to snatch it from 
him. The life-line upon which 
Upper and Western Canada dk 
pended was still the St. Lawrence 
River. The stout post to which that 
line was secured was now the city 
sprawling at the foot of Mount 
Royal. With Montreal in American 
hands neither supplies nor rein 
forcements could reach the slender garrisons that so pre 
cariously held the West. The neoly appointed Secretary 
at War stated the case succinctly when he remarked to 
the listening Cabinet, 

At Montre al you hold a position which completely severs 


the enemy’s line of operations . and which, while it re 


tains all below, withers and perishes all above itself. 

The story of the expedition commanded by General 
Wilkinson, which, in the fall of 1813 descended the St. 
Lawrence from Lake Ontario in the expectation of seizing 
Montreal has been often recounted. The general theme 
is a familiar one in our military history; mismanagement, 
ineptitude and timidity on the part of ‘the high command, 
heroism, suffering and useless sacrifice on the part of the 
enlisted and subaliion personnel. The contemporary a 
counts of the fiasco differ widely in emphasis and in the 
apportionment of censure and praise, and are so deeply 
tinged with personal prejudice, hatreds, jealousies and 
attempts at self-exculpation, that a new and objective ex 
amination of the whole affair may be worth attention. 


When the hopeless bungling of General Henry Dear 


Lach commander in his official report magnified his opponent's number two-fold 
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born on the Niagara frontier, and the twin disasters at 
Stony Creek and Beaver Dams called imperatively for a 
shift of the command and a more definite military ob- 
jective, Secretary Armstrong determined to provide both. 
In January, 1813, he had sacceeded to the occupancy of 
the “red leather chair” in the Cabinet previously warmed 
by the well-meaning but ineffective Doctor Eustis. He 
brought to the councils of Mr. Madison an immense self- 
confidence, an unexampled energy, and, best of all, some 
undoubted talent in the way of military experience and 
= me These were qualities sorely needed at the 

Nar Department, where their almost total absence was 
ianaeetiee even the misguided efforts of the Army. 
There was wanted, first a clearly understood plan of opera- 
tions, and, equally desirable, a commander in the field 
capable of putting the plan into effect. Armstrong under- 
took to supply them. He had at his disposal an ample 
supply of general officers, but unhappily very few who 
gave any discernible promise of superseding the jittery 
old Dearborn with a display of energy, audacity and 
soldierly craftsmanship. The leaders trained under Wash- 
ington were all well past middle age; the really compe- 
tent commanders of the Continental Army, Greene, Knox 
and Wayne, were in their graves. 

Hull, Van Rensselaer, ‘Smyth and Dearborn had all 
been tried and found wanting. There remained, as yet un- 
pitted against the British, “The Finished Scoundrel,” the 









General Map, Canadian Frontier 





notorious but unquestionably experienced James Wilkin- 
son, long a general officer and until the outbreak of the 
war the senior brigadier of the military establishment. 
Armstrong had snares him intimately yr, as brilliant 
and dashing youngsters, they served together on the staff 
at Saratoga in 1778. He had no illusions as to Wilkinson's 


dimiteer. and iit sses. 


The General was pompous, 
stubborn, venal and self-seeking, 
had survived the fire of mz ny a court of inquiry oad Con- 


a restless intriguer who 
gression: al investigation. At times, however, he had shown 
Rashes of energy, he h ad closely studied the theory of 
war, and was generally supposed to possess high military 
talent. The Secretary reflected that with hiemealf respon- 
sible for the general strategical direction and Wilkinson at 
the head of the troops, howe combined endowments might 
suffice to reorganize and revivify a somewhat demoralized 
Should the 


General prove half as clever at besting the British as he 
had in side- -stepping charges and specific ations, it would 


and hewdideand army on the northern border. 


Armstrong formulated a com- 
prehensive scheme for what the War Haw ks in Congress 
were calling “the indispensable conquest, 


go hard with the enemy. 


and sent to 
New Orleans for the man he had decided on as his com- 
mander in the field. “‘Leave your land of the cypress and 
come up where the laurels grow,” he wrote to Wilkinson. 
The General, then preoccupied with a little sideshow 


of his own in the neighborhood of Mobile, was in no hurry 
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to pluck northern laurels. It was four months before he 
appeared at the capital. Too many banquets along the 
route had lowered his vitality and the war had to wait a 
few days until he had rested sufficiently to give it his at- 
tention. Armstrong took him over to the Palace where the 
harassed little President was waiting for them. The three 
went into executive session to discuss the proposed de- 
struction of the British power in the two Canadas. The 
plan, devised by the Secretary and approved by the 

Cabinet, was submitted to Wilkinson for remark. It left 
as yet nestled the precise point at which the long’ de- 
fensive line, extending from Quebec to Detroit, was to be 
attacked. Armstrong at first favored a concentration of 
American forces at Sacketts Harbor, followed by an 
assault on Kingston where the British Commodore, Sir 
James Lucas Yeo, based his fleet. This, if successful, 
would pierce the line at its center, cut the communications 
of the western British garrisons at Niagara and Malden, 
and insure the command of the lakes. A sweep northeast- 

ward down the St. Lawrence against Montreal would then 
be a simple matter. What did General Wilkinson think 
of the outline? He took three days to ponder the matter. 


On the 8th August he entered his demurrer to the Sec- 
retary’s proposal. "A much better notion, in his opinion, 
would be to concentrate at Fort George on the Niagara 
River, “‘cut up the British in that quarter,” and then, 

“descend like lightning” on Kingston and Montreal. 
Armstrong, though probably not the Napoleonic genius 
he imagined himself to be, was a sounder judge of strategy 
than the fat old general he had called in. ‘He instantly 
perceived and pointed out the weakness of Wilkinson's 
suggestion, To beat the enemy on the Niagara would 
merely ‘ ‘wound the tail of the lion,” and shorten but not 
break his line of defense. Kingston ought first to be re- 
duced. But it could be reduced by indirect methods and 
the Secretary was willing to admit that a mobilization at 
Sacketts Harbor and a descent of the river against Mon- 
treal might equally well effect the fall of the British 
stronghold whose garrison depended for supply upon the 
capital. At Plactsburg, over on Lake Champlain, was a 
force of some 4,000 Americans under Mayor General Wade 
Hampton. These would be used to threaten the British 
left until the expedition from Lake Ontario could effect a 
junction with them and the combined armies attack 
Montreal. 

Wilkinson departed for the frontier on August 11, 
having first ascertained from Armstrong that Hampton 
would be subject to his orders, that he was entitled to the 
services of a military secretary, and that the War Depart- 
ment chief would, during the course of the campaign, “de- 
cline and forbid all improper communications, and _par- 
ticularly any such as may bear any color of insubordina- 
tion.” For ye years he and Hampton had been bitter enemies, 
a fact well known to Armstrong. To expect them to co- 
operate cordially in the pending operations, was putting 
a heavy strain on credulity. And long experience had 
taught ‘Wilkinson that officers under his command _— 


developed an annoying habit of writing letters to ash- 





July-Au dst 


ington, communications which rarely glowed with Pr ise 
for their general. The Secretary realized that his wo 
inimical warriors would have to be handled with consi: ¢r. 
able finesse by a common superior. He thought him ¢ 
equal to the task. 


On the 20th August Wilkinson appeared at Sack« cts 
Harbor, eleven devs en route from the capital. He was 
never a nimble-footed traveler, and even the fact that 
was heading for the land “where laurels grow”’ failed to 
spur him to an unusual velocity. Hardly was he out 
sight when Secretary Armstrong decided to follow him. 
The degree to which the War Departme nt of that day was 
represented by the person of the gentleman who bore t 
portfolio is illustrated by the headings of his letters from 
New York, Albany, and his home town of Red Hook 
during his journey. Invariably they carry the words 

‘War Office” above the date line. Where the Secretary 
went, there went the Department. Back in Washington 
the faithful Chief Clerk, Daniel Parker, merely forwarded 


the mail to his perambulating chief. 


~ 


General Armstrong's confidence that in Wilkinson he 
would discover a leader for his army at once pugnaciois 
and energetic where the enemy was concerned, and 
docilely tractable in his relations with his civilian superior, 
had been somewhat jolted during the conferences in Wash- 
ington. The pretentious semi- invilid of 1813, cautious, 
stubborn and querulous, was no longer the dashing 
paladin of Saratoga days. His dilatory progress northward 
from the land of cypress, and his significant insistence that 
his relations with Hampton be deedty defined, were not 
encouraging. The presence at the front of an energizing 
dynamo in ‘he person of the Secretary of War aud ad- 
visable. Armstrong has often been criticized for this de- 
cision and aaaeel of officious meddling. But it should 
be remembered that in 1813 the telegr raph had not yet 
been invented, communication by post was slow and 
uncertain; Wilkinson and Hampton were hostile to, and 
suspicious of each other; the season for active operations 

was fast slipping away. Should the concentration of the 
army be delayed even a few weeks, the coming of winter 
and the freezing of lake and river would preclude an of- 
fensive. Should difficulties arise requiring executive de- 
cision or interposition, immediate reference to the De- 
partment head would be highly desirable. Also—and 
this probably was the underlying motivation of the Secre- 
tary’s action—should the erratic general suddenly give 
birth to some fanciful alternative scheme of his own, he 
could be more easily persuaded of its impracticability and 
gently eased back into line if the government, represented 
by the “War Office” was at hand to intervene. Armstrong, 
with, it must be admitted, some show of reason, honestly 
believed himself to be a better strategist, an abler tactician, 
and a more capable master of logistics, than either Wilkin- 
son or Hampton. Whatever plan of offensive operations 


was eventually adopted, its success would depend on the 
close codperation of Chauncey and his Lake Ontario fleet. 
Should the Commodore and the army commander fail to 
establish harmonious relations at the outset, a peacemaker 
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by would be indispensable. And the Secretary of 
r was an experienced diplomat as well as a soldier; his 
n years at the court of Napoleon had given him long 
tice in the arts of mediation. 


caving orders with Mr. Parker to open the mail and 
intain touch with the President, Armstrong packed his 
valise and proceeded to Sacketts Harbor via New York 
{| Albany. At the latter place he conferred at length 
with Governor Tompkins, the doughty ruler of the Em- 
ire State. On September 5 he established himself and his 
War Office” at the military base on Lake Ontario, whe-e 
found his brother-in-law, old General Morgan Lewis, 
in command. The executive branch of government was 
ot the only one represented at the front. Armstrong had 
bce with him an able War Hawk from Capitol Hill, 
Representative Stephen Ormsby of Kentucky, who was 
taking time out from legislative duties to help i initiate the 
campaign. Another Congressman, John Dawson of Vir- 
ginia, was on hand as well. He was actually in uniform 
AP serving as a volunteer aide on the staff of General 
Jacob Brown. Wilkinson after convening a council of war 
at the Harbor on August 28, had gone down the lake to 
gather up the brigade under General John Parker Boyd at 
Fort George. He had been apprized of the Secretary’ s 
change of base and was little pleased at the prospect of 
having a civilian superior at his elbow. “‘I trust,’’ he wrote 
to Armstrong before leaving for the West, “you will not 
interfere with my arrangements, or give orders within the 
district of my command, because it would i impair my au- 
thority and distract the public service. Two heads on the 
same shoulders make a monster.’ 


The council, which included Generals Lewis, Swartwout, 
and Brown, as well as Commodore Chauncey, had rejected 
Wilkinson’s pet suggestion, again advanced, of a cam- 
paign first on the Niagara. Like Armstrong, they could see 
no advantage 1 in the proposal that they first “cut up the 
enemy in that quarter” and then descend, with lightning- 
like swiftness, on Kingston. They favored a concentration 
of all troops at Sackess Harbor, a feint on Montreal by 
Hampton, and, “in cooperation with the squadron, m ake 
a bold feint on Kingston, slip down the St. Lawrence, 
lock up the enemy in the rear to starve or surrender . 
sweep the St. Lawrence of armed vessels, and, in concert 
with the division under General Hampton, take possession 
of Montreal.” Wilkinson finally concurred, but it was not 
until October 4 that he was back at the Harbor with Boyd 
and his troops. While at Fort George he had fallen ill again 

~“‘a depression of head and stomach”—which left him 
with what he called “‘a giddy head and trembling hand.” 
When Winfield Scott, the stern disciplinarian who com- 
manded the 2d Artillery, represented to him that the bri- 
gade was in dire need of some close-order drill and battle 
exercises, he had replied petulantly that he could not con- 
cern himself with such trifling minutia. All that was the 
business of the colonels, the commanding general had 
weightier matters to consider! 

Back at Sacketts Harbor he went into conference with 
Armstrong, Lewis, Chauncey and Brown, “and in the 
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presence of these officers remonstrated freely and warmly 
against making an attack on Kingston, urging the pro- 
priety of passing that post and going directly to Mon- 
treal.”” The Secretary, with sound military instinct, still 
thought it unwise to leave the Kingston garrison undis- 
turbed in rear of the army's advance. F inally a compromise 

was reached. It was determined that if Yeo's British fleet, 
then on the lake, did not manage to evade Chauncey and 
get into Kingston harbor, if the garrison of the place was 
not reinforced, and if the uncertain October weather per- 
mitted, the British base was to be the first objective; 
“otherwise we shall go directly to Montreal.”’ 


These all too numerous “‘ifs” decided the question tor 
them. The enumerated contingencies mentioned, one by 
one came to pass. In the meantime Wilkinson, who saw 
that the Secretary still favored an assault on Kingston, at 
tempted to shift the responsibility for a failure of the 
Montreal attack. “Personal considerations, ” he wrote, 
“would make me prefer a visit to Montreal to an attack 
on Kingston, but before | abandon this attack it is 
necessary to my justific ation that you should, by the au 
thority of the President, direct the operation of the army 
particularly against Montreal.” General Armstrong de- 
clined to accept this responsibility. He insisted that he 
could not infringe on his general’ s right ot choice or lessen 
his responsibility. His instructions were, he reminded 
Wilkinson, that Kingston was to be the principal object, 
but whether this chien was attained by a direct, or indirect 
attack, he must leave entirely to the judgment of the com- 
manding general. While they were arguing the matter, 
Yeo skillfully brought his fleet into Kingston harbor and 
Sir George Prevost, the Governor Genet al. augmented the 
garrison with a strong reinforcement. And the barometer 
continued to fall. Wilkinson concluded to follow his 
council's advice and preparations began to pass the army 
down the river and “go directly to Montreal.” 

Commodore C hauncey rashly guaranteed to hold Yeo 
blockaded under the protecting guns of Kingston. He 
would also secure to the expedition “ “a safe passage down 
This was a 
promise that he was to fail most signally to redeem. Wil- 
kinson told him that he would thank him to take such 
position as would “protect the army from insult,”” and on 
October 16, the embarkation began at Sacketts Harbor. 
The general rendezvous, from which the flotilla of 300 


the St. Lawrence as far as the fleet can go. 


boats was to depart, was designated as Grenadier Island in 
Lake Ontario, just west of the point where the river leaves 
the lake. 

The Commodore was at first successful in fending off 
any indignities to the army on the part of Sir James Yeo. 
But he was unable to discipline the unruly elements. No 
sooner had the great fleet of schooners, scows, flatboats 
and other craft commenced the passage from the Harbor 
to Grenadier Island, than a terrific storm broke. Many of 
the boats were sunk, others scattered to the four winds and 
piled up on the islets or the shores of Point Peninsula. 


W reckage and ruined stores covered the beaches for miles. 
Some of the water-soaked castaways discovered in the hold 
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of a broken schooner the hospital supplies of the expe- 
dition, including a generous quantity of whiskey and wine 
for future convalescents. Gratefully the soldiers proceeded 
to prescribe these potent medicines for themselves, and 
when rescued were found to be hilariously oblivious to the 
discomforts of their situation. During the calm following 
the gale the process of reorganization was carried out. By 
the soth most of the sound a had re ported at Grenadier 
Island and disembarked their men. When Wilkinson 
managed to get returns from the regiments, he learned that 
large numbers were still missing and that the losses of 
clothing, arms, munitions and subsistence had “greatly 
exceeded his apprehensions.” In f fact, he informed the 
Secretary of War, all his hopes had been nearly blasted. 
But he promised bravely, with the help “of the same 
Providence that placed us in jeopardy,” to pass Prescott 
on the night of the 1st or 2d of November. It was another 
promise easier to make than to fulfill. 


Until the first of the month all the troops except one 
brigade remained on the island, repairing the boats, re- 
issuing arms and ammunition and drying out a dampened 
morale. Despite their discomforts the troops were soon in 


good spirits. | anticipate a tremendous contest, wrote 


a cheerful subaltern to a friend. “‘Fresh troops, ’ he con- 
tinued, “coming out of warm, dry barracks, have a great 


advantage over a weather-beaten army, yet I doubt not we 
shall be victorious, meet them when and where we may.’ 
“Our army is a fine one,” echoed General Lewis, the 
“though it has had to encounter 
innumerable hardships and privations.”” When united 
with Hampton’ s division, thought this optimist, it would 
be sufficient ‘‘to place our standard even on the walls of 
Quebec.” U nquestionably the enlisted men, though per- 
haps half were raw recruits, were a plucky lot. They had 
courage, endurance and patriotism; an able general or two 
and a few weeks of careful training would have welded 
them into a sufficiently formidable little army. 


second-in-command, 


The Grand Army, as it was popularly called, was organ- 
ized in two divisions of two brigades each. The 1st Brigade, 
under Boyd, included the 5th, 12th and 13th infantry regi- 
ments. Jacob Brown’s 2d Brigade was made up of the 6th, 
15th and 22d. Brigadier General Leonard Covington 
led the 3d Brigade, the gth, 16th and 25th. The 4th Bri- 
gade was commanded by the Quartermaster-General, 
Robert Swartwout, his regiments being the 11th, 21st and 
14th. Moses Porter, recently promoted a brigadier general, 
headed the artillery and light troops. One division was al- 
lotted to Major General Morgan Lewis. He was an elderly 
New York politician but he had fought in the Revolution 
and had commanded the troops under Dearborn at the 
taking of Fort George in May. His health was poor and 
he was distinguished rather for close attention to his per- 
sonal comfort in the field than for his talents as a tactician. 
The other division was intended for Hampton when the 
expected junction should be made with the 4,000 troops 
from Plattsburg. 

At Grenadier Island the weather continued alternately 
stormy and fair. Ten inches of snow fell on the tentless, 
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overcoatless and almost blanketless soldiers crowded on 
the little islet. It was evident that the terrible Canac ap 
winter was fast closing in. To reach Montreal before 
river froze, the expedition must get forward with ut 
further delay. On the 2gth October Brown and his brig» te 
in a storm of sleet and with immense difficulty, cros ed 
over to the New York mainland and took post at Frei.ch 
Creek. There he was promptly attacked by a belliger: nt 
British naval captain, W iam H. Mulcaster, with four 
large sailing vessels and an equal number of gunboars. 
The Englishman had come over from Kingston with 
interference, under Chauncey’s very nose. Brown man- 
aged to drive him off before he could do much injury anc 
on November 3d Wilkinson, with the rest of the arm 


Oo. ~ 


joined. The following day the commanding general issue: 
his orders for the dencone of the St. | auneaseee To Arm- 

strong, who had set out for Albany as soon as the flotilla 
left Sacketts Harbor, Wilkinson wrote that it would be 
the 5th before he could either pass or take Prescott. “By 
preference | shall not disturb the place, as I have not the 
time to spare.” He complained indignantly that Hampton 
was already treating his ailianiee. with contempt, and 
begged the Secretary himself to notify that insubordinate 
edaiiane of the point where the meeting of the two 
forces was to take place. “I wish this information would 
come from you, that I may be saved the hazard of a second 
insult, for I need not say to you, who have seen service, 

what an outrage it is, on the sensibilities of a soldier, and 
how radically destructive to military enterprise for a su- 
bordinate to resist or neglect the orders of a superior.” Un- 
happily, General Hampton declined to consider himself a 
“subordinate” in this instance, and insisted that he had 
Armstrong’s assurance that his command was an inde- 
pendent one. 

From Wilkinson went a piteous, last-minute appeal to 
Chauncey, entreating the Commodore to watch the Bnit- 
ish fleet closely. The General would have liked to come 
over to the fleet and bid his naval colleague farewell in 
person, But “‘my disease having changed into a violent 
inflammation of the chest, I dare not get wet.’ 


The morning of November 5th dawned clear and sun- 
ny. In the crisp air of a perfect autumn day the army em- 
barked again and the boats glided with the current, oars 
Hashing, bayonets glinting and flags fluttering—a brave 
and stirring spectacle among the Thousand Islands. Across 
the water at Kingston, Major General Baron de Rotten- 
burg, Commodore Sir James Yeo, and that resolute pair 
Colonel Morrison and Captain Mulcaster, watched warily 
to learn the probable destination of the invaders. The mo- 
ment it became evident that Kingston was to be left be- 
hind, the British took up the pursuit. In cool defiance of 
Chauncey’s slovenly blockade, they filled a number of 
gunboats with troops, slid out of ‘the harbor and gave 
chase, Additional regulars and Canadian militia followed 
on foot along the river road to Prescott. 


Opposite Ogdensburg and flanking the little Canadian 
town of Prescott, stood Fort Wellington, a strong block 
house with guns commanding the river. In order to run 
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gauntlet there, with the least possible loss of men, 
ts and su plies, Wilkinson halted the flotilla three 
es above 5. fort. “To save all unnecessary hazard,” 
| his order, “the powder and ammunition has been 
led and will pass the enemy’s batteries in wheel carr- 
s. and to save the men from unnecessary exposure the 
its are to be manned strongly and the rest of the troops 
be marched under cover of the night to such point be- 
w Ogdensburg as the General may hereafter direct.” 
Every craft, however, was to be conducted “‘by a com- 
missioned officer, or sergeant of unquestioned fidelity.” 
In the evening, whi these preparations were being 
ade, the General wrote to Hampton, whose Adjutant- 
General, Colonel King, had that day reported with dis- 
patches from the Lake Champlain army. Considering the 
personal detestation in which the two commanders held 
each other, it must be admitted that Wilkinson’s tone was 
surprisingly mild. He had been assured by Armstrong that 
Hampton was under his orders. But he probably antici- 
p: ated a flat refusal to obey, should he direct the prospective 
movements of his old foe with too arbitrary a precision. 
“The point of rendezvous is the circumstance of greatest 
interest to the issue of this operation,” he remarked smooth- 
ly, ‘‘and the distance which separates us, and my ignorance 
of the practicability of the devious or direct routes by 
which you must march, make it necessary that your own 
judgment should determine the point. ’ He then suggested 
that St. Regis would perhaps be a suitable place ig them 
to meet. He detailed his own plans for obtaining a foothold 
on Montreal Island, 24 miles from the city seeelf, * ‘after 
which our artillery, bayonets and swords must secure our 
triumph or provide us with honorable graves.’ Because he 
was short of bread and meat, he “requested” Hampton to 
send him a two- or three-months supply from the ‘‘ample 
stores” on Lake Champlain. 


During the night of November 6 the flotilla passed Pres- 
cott unscathed. Theis presence in the river was betrayed 
to the British when the fog lifted and the moon unex- 
vectedly came out. General Brown, who was in charge, 
skillfully halted the movement until the clouds again ~ 
scured the light and then again led the way. Fort W elling- 
ton plumped more than fifty 24-pound shot at his light 
gig but failed to register a hit. Not a boat was struck and 
only two of the men killed by chance shots in the dark. 
Before daylight the boats were safely drawn up on the 
shore at the Red Mill and there the main body rejoined. 


It was now necessary, before continuing down the river, 
to place ashore on the Canadian side a strong body of 
flankers to clear the bank of enemy batteries, sharpshoote rs 
and interfering militia. Colonel Alexander Macomb, with 
the advance guard—the so-called “élite” —was ferried 
over to the northern side for this purpose. On the 8th the 
army arrived at the White House, opposite Matilda, and 
here Wilkinson put up to another council of war the 
question of continuing the advance. Already the prospect 
of ultimate success was beginning to dim. Reports came in 
of strong British opposition organizing ahead; provisions 
were dangerously oe, and the dreaded northern winter 
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had begun. Only ten days’ supply of bread and twenty 
days’ meat remained in the commissary stores. Wilkinson's 
resolution was evidently getting shaky. His trust in the 
Providence that had jeopardized the boats with that dis- 
astrous October gale had weakened percepubly. He was 
sick again and liberal doses of he adquarters whiskey, fort 
hed by an occasional shot of laudanum, failed to restore 
either his spirits or his physical vigor. Those honorable 
graves he had mentioned to H: ampton were taking on the 
scmudihe ince of something more than a mere patriouc figure 
of speech. The foliage along the river banks was still 
hardily verdant. If the aromatic laurus nobilis abounded 
there, the General seemed to sense as well, the presence of a 
lush growth of cirsium lanceolatum, the tough Canadian 
thistle, in the woods ahead. ; 

For once, however, Prince Eugene's remark that a 
gener al who wishes to avoid a fight yer only C all a coun 
cil of war, was belied. The brigade commanders were too 
stout-hearted to quit thus e arly in the game. Why, except 
for Brown’s little brush with Mulcaster at F rench Creek, 
they had not even smelled British powder as vet! U nani 
mously Lewis, Brown, Boyd, Swartwout, Covington and 
Porter agreed that they must get forward and “proceed 
with all possible rapidity to the attack of Montreal.” 
Porter and Covington, old-time regulars both, gloomily 
expre “ssed their heties of ever getting there. But the . coulc | 
suggest no alternative action. So Brown's brigade was 
transferred to the enemy bank to reinforce Macomb. The 
I ong Sault stretched just ahead, eight miles of dangerous, 
swirling rapids which would dem: ad of the boatmen their 
utmost dexterity. The Quaker general was directed ¢ 
sweep clean the shores of snipers or possible enc 

The British had not been idle. Morrison's little army ar 
rived at Prescott to be joined there by a considerable body 
of provincial troops. Wilkinson's armada was barely out of 
sight when an officer in scarlet came over to Ogdensburg 
under a white fi: ig. Threatening to sack the village, he de- 
manded and obtained all government property in the 
place: two brass mortars, 30 barrels of pork and 20 b: irrels 
of good commissary whiskey. With Mulcaster’s gunboats 
paralleling his progress and constantly annoying the rear 
of the American flotilla, Morrison closed in on the expe 
dition, ready to attack if a landing be attempted. Word 
came up to Wilkinson that a strong blockhouse lay in 
Brown's path near the foot of the Sault. The r apids could 
not be entered until this had been reduced. Mulcaster 
daringly pushed on his gunboats and began throwing 
a. shot among the barges sheltered in the cove at 
Weaver's Point. Moses Porter landed his 18-pounders, 
set them in battery and quickly chased the light British 
craft out of range. On the roth the army waited anxiously 
for an all-clear signal from Brown. The distant rumble of 
gunfire to the northeast announced that the advance guard 
was engaged. Brown, Macomb and Winfield Scott had 
taken the blockhouse, and at Hoople’s Creek, four miles 
above Cornwall they were skirmishing with Mayor Dennis 
and his Canadian militia. A brisk little fight and Dennis, 
outnumbered and nearly flanked, destroyed the bridge and 
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retired. Brown hurried off an officer to tell Wilkinson that 
the way to the foot of the Sault was open. That same after- 
noon there was fighting on shore close to he adquarters, 
Boyd, with two pieces of artillery and some 1,500 men 
had landed with orders to prevent Morrison from annoy ing 
the Hotilla when it began to get under way. If attacked, 
he was ‘‘to turn about and beat them.” His rear- guard had 
a lively little brush with the British advance parties during 
the afternoon. Major Charles K. Gardner, 25th Infantry 
(Gaines's regiment) made a private report of this engage- 
ment to his personal friend the Secretary of War. 
Two little field pieces of the enemy induced our brigade, 
{ Covington’s} to advance to the attack. We charged over 
fences to perhaps within 200 yards of one piece which was 
directly opposite the center, the 25th—its balls passing over 
our heads. It ceased—we halted—and, much to our mortifica- 
were ordered to return—with which, in a moment, it 
re-commenced. We kept on, suffering only from the effect of 
a Shrapnel shell, | believe they call it, that wounded three or 
four men slightly, and a Lieuten. through the leg—of the 
25th. He was one of our best platoon officers, and of the most 
prominent in the army for firmness—Crary. 


tion, 


The morning of the 11th a drizzling rain and an icy 
wind swept the fields along the river. The campsite occu- 
pied by Boyd's troops was protected in rear by a narrow 
grove of second growth timber, beyond which two broad 
gullies ran down to the water's edge. A mile inland to the 
north, a black oak swamp, thickly wooded, guarded the 
exposed flank. Beyond the ravines the country lay open. 
The fields there had recently been ploughed by the farmer, 
John Chrysler, the owner of the land. He was a captain 
in the Canadian militia and was not present when his 
homestead was enrolled on the pages of history. The farm- 
house and barns stood close by the river road, a half mile 
upstream from the American camp and the cove where the 
flotilla lay moored. Aboard his barge General Wilkinson 
lay comatose in his bunk, waiting for word from Brown 
that the road along the rapids ahead had been cleared of 
British ambuscades. General Lewis, second-in-command, 
was also down with chills and fever, writing dolefully to 
his wife that never in his life had he suffered more than 
during this melancholy enterprise. 


While the shivering detachments ashore were cooking 
their breakfasts in Captain Chrysler's muddy pastures, 
their pickets suddenly gave the alarm. Canadian voltigeurs 
and British Indians were creeping through the black oak 
swamp and in the vicinity of the farmstead the scarlet uni- 
forms of the King’s regulars could be glimpsed. Boyd 
ordered Swartwout to send a part of the 4th Brigade and 
drive back the intruders. The Quarte rmaster-General 
gathered up the 21st Infantry under its stout colonel, 
Eleazar W. Ripley and easily routed the enemy auxiliaries, 
chasing them half a mile until they pulled up by the solid 
columns of Morrison's regulars. Observing these business- 
like cohorts advancing, Swartwout halted and waited for 
support. Covington, who had been directed to follow him 

“within supporting distance,” came up abreast on the left 


and sent word back to Boyd that the full force of the 
enemy was coming on. 
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Wilkinson rece ed 
the message from Brown that all was clear along the S._ |t 


Before the action became general, 


Simultaneously came a runner from Boyd to report 
the British were advancing in three columns—a report 
mediately contradicted when Morrison evidently halt: 
deploy his troops for the battle he saw he was abou 
fight. Wilkinson, was sufhci 
smenneid to send Colonel Swift of the Engineers with ot 
to Boyd to form his incomplete brigades, 


“feeble to childhood,” 


“march uy 

the enemy, outflank him if possible, and take their a 

le ry.” Boyd, whom Winfield Scott afterwards described as 
‘vacillating and imbecile beyond all endurance when 

probably had only a 

foggy idea of the manner in which his chief's artless 


trusted with responsible command,” 


structions were to be carried out. 
y about 800 men 
exclusive of his Indians, but he disposed them in what 
Boyd called in his report, a most “judicious fashion.” His 
right rested on the river, the flank companies of the ggth 
and a detachment of Canadian Fencibles with one piece 
athwart the road. The remainder of the 4gth, with the 8gth 
and another gun, held the center and left center, their 
flank resting on the swamp in which their dusky allies and 
some militia were posted. General Covington, mounted on 
a white charger, gallantly preceded some odd lots of his 
own brigade chet. he had hastily assembled. With com- 
mendable enthusiasm but in considerable disorder, they 
charged the British right, scrambling across the two ravines 
and “cheering lustily. The companies of the 4gth were 
wearing cheie grey overcoats, concealing the red tunics and 
leading Covington to believe them Canadian militia. He 

was quickly undeceived when those veterans of Queenston 
methodically formed line to the front and began firing 
volleys by platoons, their little six- -pounder smartly sup- 
porting them with shrapnel. Thrown into additional con- 
fusion by this fire, the Americans were bravely rallied by 
their officers and twice again charged. They failed to break 
the British lines, although they drove them back some 
distance. 

Major Gardner, in the letter quoted above, described the 
part taken by the 25th Infantry in this encounter: 


Colonel Morrison had with him only 


. we stood some hours in a drizzling rain, and were 
directed to support the 4th Brigade, engaging the enemy 
ordered to push on—crossed three or four fences. Our gallant 
brigadier could not have thought of meeting the enemy—w« 
went in disorder. On crossing a fence to pass a point of wood 
(about 600 yards from the enemy) a huzza was given, which 
completed our confusion—passed, I understand, from Gen 
Boyd. We went fast enough over such ground to derange th« 
best troops without a halloo—we then started upon the run 
Within thirty yards of the enemy, from the heads of platoons 
our men commenced to fire. I had not conceived that men 
could be so difficult to form in any situation, but we could 
not fulfill any order. Half the 25th were recruits. 


After their third charge Covington’s men had exhausted 
their ammunition, having taken only twenty-five rounds 
into battle. Directly in their front was Farmer Chrysler's 
barn, from the doors and windows of which some of the 
89th were plying their muskets. While urging his men 


to charge the barn with their bayonets Covington was 
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The Battle 


struck by a ball in the body and fell mortally wounded. 
Picking up their brigadier, but leavi ing a wounded captain, 
David S. Townsend of the gth lakenaey to be taken 
prisoner, the troops began a retirement to refill their cart- 
ridge boxes. Over on che right, where Swartwout 's brigade 
had been roughly handled by the 89th, a wounded lieu- 
tenant of the 21st, Peter Pelham, lay helpless in a muddy 
furrow and watched his regiment fall back. A 3d Lieu- 
tenant of the 12th, David Hunter, had been killed, and a 
ist Lieutenant of the 16th, Edward Olmstead, lay dead 
far to the front. 

As the British pushed their advantage Boyd succeeded 
in getting forward two guns, manhandled by their crews 
across the gullies to open fire on the unbroken enemy ane 
A detachment of the 2d Dragoons under Major Woodford 
clattered up to support the Casery and attempt a charge. 
As they mounted wes the second gully they received so 


smart a fire from the leading platoons of the 4gth that 

“they returned with great rapidity. A portion of the 1st 
Brigade was then thrown into the fight under Colonel 
Isaac A. Coles. But Covington’s troops were now stream- 
ing back across the fields, a discouraging sight. Their re- 
tirement, says Boyd naively, “so disconnected the line as 
to make it expedient for the 1st Brigade likewise to retire.” 


Captain Armstrong Irvine and Lieutenant William W. 
Smith, the two West Pointers with the battery, worked 
desperately to cover the withdrawal and yet save their 
guns. Smith, his entire crew down, fired the last rounds 
single- handed until he dropped dying beside the piece. 
Irvine got the other gun out, but Smith’s was taken. The 
cavalry, rallied by that tough old German Adjutant-Gen- 
eral (‘ ‘Charge mit de Dragoons” ) Walbach, managed 
another onfall, and Lieutenant Colonel Timothy U ph: um 
then brought on the field a miscellaneous aggregation of 
detachments from the boats. This reinforcement enabled 
the shattered brigades of Covington, Coles and Swart- 
wout to gain the line of timber and reform behind the 
trees. Morrison, well satisfied with what his interior num- 
bers had accomplished, remained stationary on the ground 
he had fought over. His losses had been severe and he was 
content to claim the victory without further exertions, In 
the dusk of evening Boyd reémbarked his troops and 
crossed to the American side. His casualties numbered 
339, not including a goodly number of prisoners lost. 
Siesihien reported 22 killed and 148 wounded, with nine 
missing, over 22 per cent of his strength. It 1s certain that 
his columns were gallantly led, for no less than 12 of his 
officers had fallen. Characteristically, each commander in 
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his official report magnified his opponent's number two- 
fold. 

The next day the flotilla ran the rapids, arriving safely 
at Barnhart’s, just above Cornwall, during the aE 4 
There Wilkinson received from Hampton the news that 
killed all hope of even men acing Montreal. That ineffable 
bungler had wandered PCE: into the forests north of 
Chateaugay, met with a murderous re pulse at the hands of 
a British-Canadian force inferior in numbers but intelli- 
“by slow marches,” to 
the Four Corners. He was loudly dem: inding of Secretary 


gently c aptained and retreated, 
Armstrong that his resignation be accepted, as he con- 
sidered the “Substantially at an end.” The 


qualifying adverb was superfluous. There was to be no 


camps aign 


junction of the armies at St. Regis, nor anywhere else. 
Wilkinson fumed and stormed, al this time a council of 
The members gave it as their unani- 
mous opinion that “‘the attack | on Montreal should | 

abandoned for the present season, 


war sustained him. 


“immedi- 
ately crossed to the American shore for taking up winter 
quarters. 


and the army 


To the intense’ mortification of the ‘saboidinnss 
othcers, and with the complete approval ot the cold-be- 
numbed soldiers, the advice was followed. On November 
13th the troops were ferried up the Salmon River to French 
Mills, where the construction of a huge log cantonment 
The glorious vision of the Stars 
and Stripes floating proudly from the walls of Montreal 
ind Quebec, remained a dream unfulfilled. 
Prevost, to whose rescue whole shiploads of W ellington’ s 


to shelter them began. 
Sir George 


Peninsular veterans were about to cross the Atlantic, 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. But he did not fail to remind 
Lord Bathurst at the Colonial Office that, 

. the very great exertions made for the preservation of 
the Canadas by its population, in conjunction with the small 
force under my command, may eventually degenerate into 
indifference for the result of the present contest, unless the 
support from the mother country 1s equal to the magnitude 
of the stake. 


Secretary Armstrong, down at Albany, received the 
first rumors of the defeat at Chrysler’s Farm with well- 
simulated disbelief. Such a result could not possibly have 
taken place, he wrote sarcastically to Wilkinson, because, 
if the American army had moved with the celerity neces- 
sary to accomplish its object, it was “highly improbable 
that the enemy, by any exertion, could have overtaken it. 
Also, it was beyond the mental powers of the Secretary to 


im: ugine that General Wilkinson, finding in his rear a 
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corps capable of disturbing “the main action of the c: 
paign,”’ had not taken effectual measures to destroy it 
1,600 men were not enough to beat Morrison, remar! 
General Armstrong, 6,000 certainly were, and Wilkin 
had 6,000 under his command. Within a few days, h 
ever, the disgusted War Department chief was obli: 
to accept the bitter truth. 

Then began a three-cornered dispute over the respor 
bility for the disaster. Wilkinson blamed Hampton, ¢ 
weather, and an inscrutable Providence. Hampton blam 
the roads, the rawness of his officers and men, and ¢ 
Commissary Department. One of his colonels, discussi 
in his report the scandalous inefhciency of the supply set 
ices, pointed out that it was customary for the Commissat 
to sell the livers of the beeves to the officers, a practic 
accounted for the lack of intestin 
fortitude among the enlisted men deprived of this delicacy 
The Secretary naturally blamed both of 


Ww hic h, pre sum ibly, 


' his general 
Holding the whip hand, he accepted the resignation of 
Hampton and soon after relieved Wilkinson of command 
The truth seems to be that all three must share with the 
gods of Ill-Luck, the onus of the fhasco. Nor should the 
art played by those extremely able gentlemen, Messrs 
Morrison, Mulcaster and Dennis be overlooked, as well 
as the stout fellows who filled the ranks of his M ajesty s 
4gth, 89th, the Glengarry Light Infantry, and the Em 
bodied Militia of U pper « and L want anada. C ongressmat 
Charles J. Ingersoll of Philadelphia, in the House of Repre 
sentatives paid just tribute later to the men who carried 
the muskets on both sides: 
. in the late affair of Wilhamsburg (Chrysler’s Field) 
on the 11th of November, the superiority of British discipline 
was as manifest on one side, as that of American enthusiasm 


was on the other; and but for this ardent, tho’ ill-regulated 
spirit, we should have probably have sustained a total defeat 


The c: ampaign had one definitely beneficial result. The 

way was cleared for a clean sweep in the ranks of the 
American general officers. Dearborn, Wilkinson, Hamp- 
ton, = por Boyd were releg ated to the shelf to which 
Hull, Van Rensselaer and Smyth had preceded them. 
wey Scott, Gaines, Macomb and Ripley stepped up 
from the colonels’ grade to replace them. The Canadas 
were not conquered, indispensable as that conquest may 
have appeared. But the British were yet to learn that the 
sons of the old Revolutionary Continentals, regulars ot 
militia, if properly trained and led, could be mecuided j into 
adversaries worthy of the steadiest Redcoat steel. 
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By Lieutenant Colonel A. C. M. Azoy, Coast Artillery Corps Reserve 
Illustrated by Lieutenant D. L. Dickson, U.S.M.C.R 


This being the twentieth anniversary of General Per- 

ing not saying “Lafayette, we are here,” it is a logical 
open season for war memoirs. Little tots now need not 
other their elders with their renditions of the Liberty 

yan’s prophetic slogan, “What did you do in the great 
war?” Let the moppets but look about them and they 
will see that the woods are fuller of martial memorabilia 
than ever the Bois de Belleau was of marines. To the in- 
quiring mind, statistics are instantly available on how the 
chow didn’t come up at Soissons ‘and how it did while 
crossing the north Atlantic, the relative proportion of air 
to service in the Air Service, what the Allies thought of 
Lloyd George, what Lloyd George thought of everyone 
including Lloyd George, and other 
data of a more serious nature. 

But there are two sides to every 
picture. While the cosmic canvas on 
which our war efforts were painted 
had a front, and a very active and 
glorious front it was, so also did it 
have a back. That this back was not 
particularly glorious, none are more 
aware than those frustrated individ- 
uals who were obliged to stand and 
wait while their brothers in arms did 
the serving overseas, but definitely it 
was active. Some day perhaps, that 
activity will be celebrated in song 
and story; someone else can write the 
song, but here is part of the story. 

It began for at least one group of 
amateur warriors on a hot mid-Au- 


. gust morning in "17 when we heard 
Trying out the second-in- 5 5 / 


command’s pet theory: Our names read out as commissioned 

that skirts of the over- fic f tl ; . 
ofhcers of the Army, and realize 

coat should be fastened = y ed 


back a la francais. 


that our three short months of train- 
ing camp were over and that from 
then on we would have to return salutes as well as give 
them. 

Those three months of training will live long in memory 
if for no other reason than that they provided national 
conversation with the phrase “Sears Roebuck soldiers.” 

We started off with a 30-day term at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, which because of its proximity to Washington 
served as a showplace for the edification of all distinguished 
foreign visitors. We grew to count that day lost that heard 
no saluting battery booming a welcome to somebody. 

Although we were examined, inoculated, vaccinated, 
uniformed, equipped, and assigned to our companies in 
not much more time than it takes to tell it, the speed at 


which the camp had been put in commission lett a tew 
spare parts absent and unaccounted for. Until they caught 
up with us our accommodations were rather more casual 
than comfortable. When regular bunks and eating utc nsils 
were supplied we looked with ill-concealed scorn upon 
these tokens of Sybaritic ease and sourly wondered whether 
Uncle Sam was trying to make sissies Out of us 

Though we didn't properly appreciate it at the time, we 
were being vouchsafed the last intimate view of the “Old 
Army.” Our veteran company ofhcers and noncoms were 
the pick ot the Re gular establishment, and a more undet 
standing and helpful group of guides, philosophers and 
friends it would have been hard to find. 

Major Koehler came down from the Point and lent us 
his own particular brand ot dynamite to discover mus le s 
we never imagined existed. He took the occasion to try 
out his cadence theories which eventually resulted in the 
current 128 steps to the minute. His most spectacular 
move in this direction was to seize the band leader's baton 
at parade one evening and shoot us breathlessly back to 
quarters at what he optimistically considered a correct 
marching tempo—140 beats every 60 seconds. 

One day Secretary Baket appeared on the post, and 
when the resident cavalry regiment turned out in the old 
dress blues to escort him, we were all so dazzled that we 
came politely to the salute every time we met even the 
lowliest buck private. 

Another visitor was the recently-returned military at- 
taché from our Vienna embassy. This gentleman took as 
the text of a lecture to us the rather depressing fact that 
the war was killing off entire regiments on both sides as 
fast as they could be enlisted, and he hoped we would 
hurry over there as fast as we could. We failed to appreci 
ate his enthusiastic interest in out foreign travels; in fact, 
wholesale desertions to the Navy were preve nted only by 
a relative of death's messenger, who happened to be a 
fellow candidate, soothing us with the assurance that the 
officer was noted as the family liar. 


As an antidote, a gang of us got passes to Washington 


22S should be seen 


OUNG ¢ (C 


and not heard: whenever seen, 


they should be hard at werk 
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and there visited Keith's. One number on the varied pro- 
gram was a singer billed as “Sailor Reilly,” who pounded 
che piano in a frenzy and tried his best to get the audience 
to join him in a new song, seemingly dedic ated to the 
We didn’t think sinecls of it, but later grew 
to regard it as a second, and much more singable, 
“Over There.” 


By the time our month was up, our civilian shoulders 


wartime spirit. 
national 
anthem It was called 
were almost used to the hollows worn in them by the 


guard. We could shift from right to 


Springfielc | trigger 


left shoulder arms without knocking our hats off. and 
when we were reviewed by President ‘Wilson we had pro- 
gressed so far that only one man stuck himself with his 
own bayonet. A not: ib le point about this parade was that 
in our preparatory march to Washington we exhibited to 
the awed eyes of our Army instructors the sight of 1,200 
troops marching 1n column—‘‘That’s more men than | 
ever saw together in this man’s army, sighed one ofhcer 
who had spent the formative years of his military career at 


Eagle Pas 


Shortly docs this the first contingent of Regular troops 


s, Texas. 


suddenly vanished for an un: senienced but easily guessed 
de stination, and soon we received our own Bid. in the 
military art of quick movement. One afternoon we turned 
out for retreat under the admiring glances of the local 


belles. Twenty-four hours later some eighty of us 


swathed in blanket rolls and lugging suitcases—one 1n- 
dividual implausibly carried a guitar as well—began what 
we fondly imagined was the first leg of our trip to Berlin. 
An unromantic trolley car bumped us to a wharf in Wash- 
ington, and thence we sailed grandly down through the 
Potom: iC twilight with F ort tila the next port of Cc all. 

As we left astern the calm serenity of Mount Vernon, 
an ominous rumble smote our ears, instantly identified by 
the Man Who Knew It All as the fire of naval guns. This 
could only mean that a German sub, ot - perhaps a Ger- 
man feet, was forcing an entrance into Chesapeake Bay 
and our own w arships had sallied forth from Yorktown to 
do battle. It was a thrilling thought until Someone Else 
Who Knew Better proved th at it was only the firing at the 
proving grounds at Indian Head. 
cctenineted at length by the noises resolving themselves 


into a handaserme which drove 


The aisles was 


is all into the cabin. 
Here a singularly pretty girl from the civilian passenger 
list played the piano while we sang, until Captain Eglin, 
our official chape ron, ordered us all to bed. It was believed 
that he spent the rest of the evening on deck with the 
pretty girl. 

The “night was not particularly calm as many of the 
bunks were already occupied when we turned in. The 
query “What's biting you?” addressed to a restless room- 
mate, found a ready and accurate answer. However, the 
morning coffee was ‘hot and the eggs palatable and we de- 
barked upon the Fort Monroe dock in great good humor. 
This was heightened by the report that we were the first 
of the training contingents to arrive and therefore could 
have our choice of the recently vacated Regulars’ barracks. 


We chose the 8th Company Bartacks because the grape- 
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vine telegraph, as always instantly and incomprehens: 
in action, reported that those barracks had shower ba 
It was only after we were settled that 
learned that while the shower baths were indeed located 


on every floor. 
advertised, there was no running water on any floor. 
Distraction from such aE =e matters was furnis! 
by the arrival of the final shipment of embryo officers, ¢ 
time from Plattsburg. Now the Plattsburg camp had bx 
receiving the lion's ‘seats of newspaper publicity, and ¢ 
representatives of the other camps had worked up a ve 
fine case of professional jealousy on that account, so wh 
the Plattsburgers came on the scene it was indeed bal 
in Gilead to note that an apparent confusion of orders ha 
caused them to stagger along under enough superfluo. 
equipment for a world cruise. Each man was adorne 
with rifle and full pack, complete with spare parts, and | 
adc lition they struggled with tents, tent stoves of doub t 
and field ranges 
Being veterans of the post of some four hours’ service, w 


ful nece ssity in aV irginia summer—cots, 
were not slow to remark upon these incomprehensibl 
evidences of rookie stupidity. 

An entente cordiale being thus established, we then 
Cliate. 


nothing unusual about this; 


answered mess call. there would have been 
there had been many mess 
and there will be many answered in 
the future, but it is doubtful if any group of soldiers eve: 
It marked the 
beginning of a series of probably the worst meals ever 


calls auecel before, 
answered a call to just such a mess as ours. 


prepared and eaten by civilized man. The more optimistic 
advanced the comforting theory that the cooks hadn't hit 
their stride as yet, and we could look for a change for the 
better in succeeding menus; in this they were half right. 
As our cooks re: hy g< ot down to work, the changes the *y 
effected were increasingly evident, but they were not for 


the better. Bad as shat first, never-to-be- forgotten meal 


No beech milk, no 
fresh vegetables, no fruit, meat that could only have come 
from the most despondent animals, sand mixed with a 
little sugar, leaden bread, and no butter 
margarine, 


was, those that followed were worse. 


just melted oleo 
and very inferior oleomargarine at that. 
It was all very well to die for one’s country, but we 
shied at achieving such a patriotic martyrdom through 

Theodore after one particularly revolting 
dinner we decided to do something about it. 


of fact, 


starvation. 
As a mattet 
We mixed the oleo with 
gravy; we interchanged the contents of the coffee pitchers 
sad the meat pl: atters; the bread was of the general con- 


we did many things. 


sistency of clay, so it made excellent material fox modeling 
vain idols embellished with match sticks; in short, we 
made a shambles of the mess room and then walked over 
to the Post Exchange for crackers and pop. Word of this 
sophomoric but supremely satisfying gesture was not slow 
in reaching the ears of the istihinamaen, and the usual in- 
vestigation at once got under way. The mess was inspected 
by Colonel W Me the commanding officer, and his 
findings were to the effect that under the ar circumstances 
he would probably have done just as we did. After which, 
the mess improved. 








- 


Through what must have been one of the hottest sum- 
mers on record we sweated our way through the intri- 
cacies of advanced artillery and infantry work, with only 
occasional respites. 


One afternoon, following the last formation of the day, 
the drowsy air was blasted by a sudden bugle call. Al- 
though we had never heard it before we knew instinctiv ely 
its import—To Arms could never be mistaken for any- 
thing else. Other bugles excitedly echoed the first one, 
sndndbens of the Regular garrison were doubling across the 
parade in all dnactions ‘and finally a breathless orderly 
reported that a German sub had been sighted coming past 
the Capes. As no one seemed to have any orders Soe us, 
we did some doubling on our own account and streaked it 
for the ramparts that would give us a grandstand seat for 
the show. From our exalted position we could see the bat- 
teries being manned, and in the bay various outbound 
steamers dashing back for the safety of Hampton Roads 
under forced draught. A destroyer slid from her moorings 
in the Roads and snaked her way to sea; over towards 
Yorktown smudges of smoke indicatéd constructive activ- 
ity among the navy ships berthed there. It was distinctly 
an anticlimax when Recall was sounded and we learned 
that the hostile periscope had turned out to be a stray 
fish weir pole, kept upright on the incoming tide by the 
weight of barnacles on its lower end. 

To offset this false alarm we did have an actual enemy 
visitation later on, but the trouble with this was that no- 
body knew about it until long afterward. Under the aegis 


“To arms!” could never be mistaken for anything else. 


ot the War Department, a Belgian showed up with an 
illustrated lecture on the war and the entire post turned out 
as audience to do him honor. His offerings were not 
especially noteworthy, except for one rather indistinct 
movie of what he said was the actus il demolition ot a Zep 
over London. But we were hungry for entertainment of 
any sort and cheered the lecturer roundly when he had 
finished. Months later every garrison in the country re- 
ceived a “Secret and C ‘eaielenssel” message from Wash- 
ington, warning one and all to be on the lookout for 
Coen spy at {large in the U. S., who was wont to gain 
access to military ‘esbiinaien by masquerading as a 
Belgian with an illustrated lecture on the war that featured 
a picture of the demolition of a Zep over London. So far 
as we knew, he was never caught. 

The strategic location of het Monroe for both arms of 
the service m ade us privy to many of the undercover go- 
ings-on of the Army and Navy and we soon realized that 
we were really part of something pretty important. One 
night our barracks were invaded oy hilarious Regulars who 
hed | just received their sailing orders for the next morn- 
ing, and who regaled us with aaa recitals—with gestures 

“of what chess arrival in France would mean to the 
Heinies as well as to the feminine population of France. 
The following day their campsite on the beach, which we 
had last seen as a ‘populous tented city, was a smooth and 
barren waste with not even a scrap of paper to show that 
anyone had ever inhabited it. (We policed our own 
quarters with a little more avidity after that object lesson. ) 
We saw a boatload of interned German sailors brought 
ashore, we saw Colonel ‘ ‘Dusty” Rhoades depart hurriedly 
to join Pershing’s staff and we witnessed the last dockside 
conference of naval bigwigs all in civilian clothes—ere 
Admiral Mayo set sail for European waters. 

Target practice with the big guns was particularly popu- 
lar because for the first time seacoast batteries were fired 
with data suppled from airplanes. A great gathering of 
Washington staff officers assembled fee the occasion ‘and 
we treated them to some effects that must have been 
unique in the history of gunnery and ballistics. The usual 
misfire occurred right at the start of the session and em- 








The Regulars regaled us with vivid recitals. 


bittered by this tragedy, we set out to m ake up for lost 
time thereafter. Of course, one of the range detail prompt- 
ly misread his deflections and when the gun fired, the 
shell gey sered into the water not more dean twenty feet 
ahead of a schooner that was innocently bowling along i in 
that part of the seascape that should have been PA out 
of the field of fire. The staff went back on its heels, the 
schooner went back on its stern and then scooted for home, 


and all of us learned a lot about ourselves that we had never 


before suspected. 

Saturday afternoons there was swimming either in the 
bay or in the pool at the old Chamberlin Hotel, followed 
by a Chamberlin dinner with the inevitable crab-flake 
cocktails and a prohibition drink called champagne cider 
that made up in bubbles what it lacked in authority. Also, 
there was dancing at which we could watch our in- 
structors perform and compare notes on their skill and de- 
portment—and partners. 

As at Fort Myer, we were favored with the pick of the 
Regulars, or perhaps it was merely because all Regulars 
we: oer good to us, At any rate such tutors as Me ade, 
Wile trick, Baird, Jarman, Eglin, Pendleton, and the grim 
Swedish staff sergeant who taught us mapping and was 
known only as “Alidade,” practiced and preached the 
military art with enormous success. 

What the instructors re: ally thought of us, of course we 
never knew. Certainly we were a group of enough hetero- 
geneity to give unlimited scope to any student ys" human 
nature. In our midst was the battery of the Harvard varsity 
nine, the stroke of the Yale crew, the head of a big depart- 
ment store in Cleveland, a member of the male staff of 
Vogue, a mechanical genius who had invented an adding 
machine of great fame, the nephew of the Secretary of 
War, a Princeton halfback, and so on. 

So June passed into July and July into August, and the 
final examinations were upon us. This meant increased 
activity and longer hours for those responsible for the 
proper functioning of our latrinogram bureau, and be it 
said to their credit that they proved worthy of their trust. 
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Fresh rumors came out every hour, but the most inspi 
flight of fancy, alleged as coming from the highest aut! 
itv, was that a new rank of third lieutenant was to be 
ated to take care of the men who failed to get a sec 
We had spies posted in the Chambe: 
every night, nervously trying to eavesdrop on officers w 


lieuten: incy. 


We all went to our last « 
in an advanced state of pernicious jitters and with the fi 


might be discussing our Cases. 


conviction that nobody would pass it. It is still a myst« 
the day was the warmest of that tor: 


season and to cool ourselves, we spent the rest period 


the P. X. partaking of 
“Apple-O.” The “Apple” was for the taste of the drin 
and the ““O” was for our ejaculations about half an hou 


after we drank 


that anyone did; 


a nauscous compound known 


We were promptly seized with al 
manner of intestinal distress and our papers were finished 
in a semi-coma composed of equal parts of mal de mer and 
the symptoms of actue appendicitis. 

Oddly enough no one died. The following day we heard 
a lecture by a Feench artist who used ole strange words 
as camouflage and camoufleur, Colonel M askeller gave us 
some hints on what the well-dressed soldier took to E rance 
a leathery-faced old-timer summed up our training with 
the succinct advice to “keep your mouth shut, your em Is 
open, and we took the oath that 
clinched our long-sought jobs with Uncle Sam. 


and den’t volunteer,” 


Then we were given ten days’ leave with the promise 
of speedy transportation abroad immedi: ately thereafter, 
got our pay, ate one last crab-flake cocktail, sat up most of 
the night making dates to meet in Paris, shook hands all 
ee and sprinted for the boats, trains, and trolleys that 
were to take us home for the last farewells before France. 

None of these dates were kept as scheduled, but $i Se 
the last days of August eighteen of us foregathered a 
Fort Hancock, N. J., and ound upon our army assign- 
ments 1n various stages of bashfulness. We were qui artered 
in tents sans floors, sans electric lights. This seemed odd, 
with any number of quarters standing vacant along Of- 
ficers’ Row but the adjutant explained that it was only a 
temporary measure, since we should receive our overseas 
assignments within a couple of weeks. 

Feet Hancock is on the tp end of Sandy Hook, mene 
on three sides by water and on the fourth by poison ivy, 
we were subjected to few distractions. Our duties were 
many and varied as the nine Regular companies (they call 





A new rank of third lieutenant was to be created. 
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m batteries now) on the post were almost destitute of 
cers. Upon our arrival the entire commissioned person- 
consisted of colonels, 1; lieutenant colonels, o; mayors, 

captains, : Recteiati assorted, 2, accordingly there 

s no dearth of opportunity for us to earn our pay, it 

ng the firm conviction of the C.O. that young ofhicers 

wuld be seen and not heard and that whenever seen, they 

ould be hard at work. Fortunately we were blessed with 

reran first sergeants who could take morning reports, 
ration returns, and green officers in their strides. After a 
bic we were better able to stride with them. 

The post commander was the late Colonel Harris, sud- 
denly called to active duty from a ten-year retirement. 
Famed as an expert artillerist in his active days he did not 
allow his seventy-four years to dim his military alertness; 
like Mr. Farley's postmen he permitted neither snow nor 
rain nor gloom of night to keep him (us) from the swift 
completion of his (our) appointed rounds. He proved 
this most conclusively on one memorable occasion when 
he had been suddenly called away from the post. Who- 
ever was second in command seized this opportunity to try 
out a pet theory that troops wearing overcoats could march 
better if the skirts of the coats were fastened together in 
the back, a la frangais. Orders thereupon went forth for a 

retreat parade with our coats so draped and we fell i 
looking for all the world like a convention of bob- tailed 
chickens. Some skirts were buttoned back, others were 
pinned, and a few inventive souls had made the necessary 
arrangements with the help of pieces of twine. Just as 
Adjutant’ s Call sounded, the car of the absent colonel 
came roaring up the ro; ad, careened around the curve in 
front of Headquarters and the old gentleman whisked 
into his office. Almost at once orderlies began to explode 
therefrom and the parade died a-borning. After that, there 
were no more sartorial sallies with the uniform. Or with 
Colonel Harris. 

Besides the Regular garrison, there was also on the post 
a full regiment of the New York National Guard, at first 
prone to look upon us with understandable hauteur. After 
all we had only been in service three months. These 
Guardmen must certainly have been one of the parading- 
est outfits that ever wore O.D. Every morning they held 
formal guardmount. Every afternoon we had to join them 
either in a retreat parade or review, or both; and at least 
once a week all hands turned out for Escort to the Colors. 
All of this was actually more a pleasure than a pain be- 

cause of the organization's magnificent band. There was 

only one objection—the field music included fifes as well 
as drums and bugles, and held forth regularly right behind 
our tents in the old fife and drum reveille and tattoo 
routines. 

Within a week our social status changed and we became 
excessively sought after, thanks to the War Department 
suddenly ordering all the Guard officers to Fort Monroe to 
take the course we had just finished. At all times our 
tents were filled with seekers after information as to just 
what the course consisted of: Was there much algebra? 
How about ballistics? What was the course in trig like? 





What was trig? Could drinks be obtained easily in Vir- 
gimia? Did we have any notes we cared to lend? Every 
one was one jump ahe ad of the scre aming meemies except 

a doughty captain who fl: atly refused to go to Monroe, 
stating frankly that he had forgotten all he ever knew 
about math which only included long division anyhow; 
he went to Department He adquarte rs to make this state- 
ment, and returned with a transfer to the Intelligence 
Section where he was conspicuously successful. In due 
course his brother officers came back from school and 
eventually took their regiment to France where they 
proved they were just as good fighters as paraders. 

Meanwhile we w cand our orders to go abroad. We 
moved a battery of 12-inch mortars from the fort to a 
hidden emplacement in the Adlantic Highlands, we drilled 
on the 12-inch rifles, we dragged some aged 6-inch siege 
guns down to the beach for a target practice marked chiefly 
by the unpredictable actions ni equally aged shrapnel 

and no orders came. As infantry we sweated all over 
the sandy landscape, and when someone discovered two 
forgotten Gatling guns we simulated horses and maneu- 
vened about the parade ground in a spectacular but un- 
convincing imitation of a regiment of field artillery. And 
still no orders. In between—and in addition to—our com 
pany duties we rot ated among assignments as post Cx- 
change officer, judge advocate, athletic officer, amusement 
officer and assistant adjutant, but the war went on without 
us. We knew it was going on, and we knew Americans 
were going to it, for it was one of our chores to stand wat h 
on twelve-hour shifts at the mine control station on the 
end of the Hook. From this vantage point we had the 
doubtful pleasure of watching the transports slipping out 
to sea, their decks and superstructures outlined in olive 
drab during the day, and at night their lightless silhouettes 
looming darkly against the glare of Coney Island's lights 
across the bay. 

September went by uneventfully, and then October and 
it began to look as if we were doomed to an existence of 
innocuous desuetude, when the fort was suddenly attack- 
ed! At least we thought it was, and for the time being 
that was all that was necessary. Glumly huddled in our 
tents one night, we were startled by an excited messenger 
who warned us to get to our companies as the enemy was 
invading the post. Hardly daring to believe him, yet 
wondering what to do if his report proved accurate, we 
raced for the parade ground whence undeniable sounds 
of tumult were issuing. Arrived there, we seemed to have 
stumbled on some sort of W alpurgis Night; lanterns and 
torches flashed hither and yon, dark shapes flitted about, 
things that apparently were motor trucks mounted with 
machine guns came and went, and demon-driven motor- 
cycles frisked around under foot. 

"When some semblance of order had been secured it 
turned out that this unearthly visitation was the result of 
the members of a motorized home guard unit, formed by 
the moneyed residents of nearby Rumson, going out for a 
practice spin and losing their way. The fact that they had 
previously dined at a hostelry that was the capitol of New 
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Jersey's applejack bele may have been a contributing fac- 
tor to their geographical bewilderment, and no one was 
more surprised than they when they suddenly debouched 
onto our drill grounds. 

Then winter shut down on us—that record-breaking 
winter of '17. Snow and more snow, coonskin caps and 
wool-lined jackets, the bay frozen over and the road to - 
mainland impassable, and always a biting wind and : 
thermometer that was doing well whenever it ar ae 
zero, reading from the bottom up. All fall we had faced 
the ap proaching cold season with dire misgivings about 
our continued residence under canvas, but He: adquarters 

was deaf to our pleas for transfer into permanent quarters. 
We admitted that, 
theoretically, we were, but that you couldn't believe all you 


Were we not soon to go “over there?” 
heard and anyhow, there would be little point in shipping 
us over as frozen beef. The argument was finally solved 
by a sudden storm which lowelad our tents one night; while 
we struggled to save them, one of our number who was 
working in the office of the Q.M. remarked that there were 
no more tents in reserve on the post and if ours were 
ruined, the authorities would have to put us into quarters 
in lieu of anything worse. We then struggled even harder 
with the recalcitrant canvas and when morning broke our 
camp was something that had to be seen to be believed. 
As the adjutant said, “It looks as if you fellows had tried 
to tear the tents down, instead of trying to keep them up. 
We said nothing but briskly moved into real houses, as 
prophe “sied. 

Draftees and additional officers began to be shipped to 
us, and from a garrison of some 300 troops, Fort Han- 
cock buzzed with the activities of over 5,000. Overseas 
orders still evinced a shyness towards us but there were 
portents that even if our own government had forgotten 
us, another government had not. The first sign of this 
was the aaa of a brand new wireless outfit in a dilapi- 
dated and long vacant house on the Seabright beach. 
Some of us were assigned to undercover work in this 
matter, and that began a series of events that were both 
silly and serious. 

First of all, a recently-arrived field officer was found to 
have a wireless set in his quarters which he had not 
reported as required, and in addition it was learned that he 
was a frequent visitor to the home of a widow living off 
the post. Her house was high on a hill overlooking Han- 
cock and miles of sea bey a it and the Secret Service had 
been secretly sharing the view with her for some time. 
She had a tele scope on her porch, and the habit of sitting 
near it and carelessly snapping a flashlight. All of which 
was duly reported as discovered. Colonel Harris forbade 
the dubious Delilah the post, where she was wont to come 
to dances under the escort of the field officer aforesaid. 
What happened after that we never knew, for we were 
taken off the case and put on another one much nearer 
home. 

This had to do with Captain G, one of the most popu- 
lar officers on the post. He bore a highly Germanic name 


—which, by the way, did not begin with “G.” In appear- 


July-Aus ist 


ance and military bearing he might have been one oi E, 
Phillips Oppenheim’ s mystery men from Vienna. As  y¢ 
later discovered, he did come from Vienna. “The. ’s 
something about G that’s phoney,” said our Incellige 


chief, ‘ Fond we ve got to find out what it is.” So one of 
our number was put into civilian clothes and sent to N. 
York to wander around G’s home neighborhood. It 
in the center of the East Side’s foreign district; cas 
chatting in the local bistros and more concentrated « 
versation in the precinct police station developed little 
interest. G was well known thereabouts; 
wondered at a man of his Teutonic lineage holding aU.s 


a few CO} 


commission, but that was all. So the operative decided on 
a bolder stroke, and called at the G family home. Here | 
met the capts ain’s mother and representing himself as 


out-of-town acquaintance of her son, inquired his wher 
abouts. In broken English, Mrs. G replied that he was in 
the Army, but did not expect to remain there long, for 
she had just heard from the captain and he had assured 
her that the Germans would soon be victorious. 

To follow this clue further, a girl operative was next 
assigned to the work. She also called on Mes. G in the 
role of a housemaid looking for a job; she explained that 
she was unable to secure employment because of her Ger- 
man name, and had been recommended to Mrs. G as a 
possible source of help. Mrs. G was most sy mpathetic. 
She assured the young lady that she knew what it was lik« 
to bear the onus of living in an enemy country, but her 
pride made it easier for inate her husband, General G, was 
a high staff officer in the Austrian army! She added that 
she also had a son in the American forces but that caused 
her no worry, as it was simply his means of getting back 
to fight for the Fatherland. He, together with German 
agents in this country, had worked out a scheme whereby 
i would switch his allegi: ince as soon as he got overseas. 

“To me he has said,” explained Frau G with complete 
“that as soon as his men are in the front line 
places—to surrender and ‘Kamerad!’ to shout, he the first 
will be! And then—Ach!” 

This blew the case wide open, but no action was 
taken against G at the time. Through him, enough evi- 
dence was secured against a German woman in New York 
nicknamed “‘the Besoness' ’ to place her in jail for the rest 
of the war. But G himself was permitted to go his way 
unhindered—though not unobserved. Eventually, he re- 
ceived a special overseas assignment and by the time he 
landed in Brest, sufficient evidence had piled up against 
him to place him in custody. He was freed after the 
Armistice, came back to New York, and is probably still 
wondering what went wrong with his plans. 

In between the more serious periods of this game of 
hide-and-seek, the icebound monotony of our existence 
enjoyed considerable comic relief. Came one day an irate 
civilian who reported that while traveling down from New 
York on one of the few trains that served as an alternative 
to the usual water route to the Hook, he had overheard 
two of our officers openly uttering disloyal, not to say 
treasonable, sentiments about the President. They had 


naivete, 
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"ail 


| . made a shambles of the 
mess room. 


remarked that the President was unreliable, no good, ought 
to be removed, taken out to sea and sunk, was in short a 
disgrace to the service. The two ofhicers were ¢c asily identi- 
fied and calmly admitted that they had made the remarks 
quoted. They ‘had, it seemed, been discussing the vagaries 
of the government boat that was scheduled to make regu- 
lar trips between Hancock and New York, but had the 
aggravating habit of breaking down and being laid up for 
repairs more often than she plied the briny deep. This 
whimsical vessel’s name was President. 

As spring thawed out our long-frozen fortress, further 
credence was given to the idea chee the Central Powers 
thought of us with longing, if not with love. One Sunday 
evening those of us b- Tg had wangled week-end passes 
were comfortably bound back to the Hook on the cele- 
brated President when the se: archlights of every fort in the 
horbor defenses suddenly blazed into life. Wadsworth 
and Hamilton at the Narrows, Tilden at Rockaway and 
our own Hancock home turned loose with every thing they 
had, and reflected in the sky we could see the blue- alias 
beams from Totten and the other posts on Long Island 
Sound. Naturally we were entertained by this lavish dis- 
play of illumination and considered it a pleasantly dra- 
matic, though perhaps elaborate gesture on the part of the 
authorities. We couldn’t help, however, wondering what 
it was all about. We found out as soon as we docked. 

Instantly we were ordered to get under arms and report 
to our battle stations. When we finally caught up with 
the trend of events we learned that a German sub had been 
located off Fisher’s Island. We slept at the batteries that 
night and were returned to quarters in the morning with 
the news that the Navy had forever removed that U-boat 
from our list of things to worry about. | wonder ——. 






But the worry about what was to become of us still re 


mained. The Guard regiment had sailed forth to glory; 
other units came through the post en route to their trans 
a but we st: ryed put. Our distress at this had long 
since passed the stage of thwarted patriotism ot shattered 
dreams of valor on the field of battle; it had resolved itself 
into the question ot wh: it was the point ot being with the 
Regulars if the only regular thing we did was draw pictures 
in the sand. Even the similar predic ament of the “‘regulat 
Regular” officers who had now joined us gallant gentle- 
men with West Point commissions dating back fitteen 
years and more—did not make us especially content with 
our lot, nor were our feelings entirely assuaged by the 
gol 1 bars suddenly permitted jour lieutenants, followed 
a a summer crop of promotions. 

Then, 1 September, 1918, it hap pened! The 37th 
Heavy Artillen was to be formed on the post and we were 
all in it. After having had more than a year to get ready 
for this event, we were naturally unprepared for it, but 
two wecks of forgetting all about sleep fixed that and, 
tearing up all memorandum receipts we couldn’t otherwise 
untangle and transfering to the permanent post garrison 
as many as possible of die lackwits in our own personnel, 
we trekked south to C amp Eustis, Virginia. Here we 
were joined by the rest of the command. 

Three weeks of Eustis and overseas Cz aps were issued. 
Then we joyfully moved over to C amp Stuart, the em- 
barkation point for Newport News. Things were at last 
looking up. We were the first heavy artillery outht to 
have actually drilled upon the type of armament we would 
use on the western front, and it seemed inconceivable that 
anything could now keep us from active service. 


In two weeks we knew that the re was nothing more to 
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worry about, for headquarters had been told to get us 
ready to sail on November roth. We drew tin hats, ps acked 
our heavy baggage which was carted off to the docks, slept 
in our packs, and on the morning of the roth got word 
that our departure had been postponed until the 1 ith! 

You know what happened on November 11th. The 
first news we had of it was furnished by a gang of civilian 
camp employees who staged an impromptu parade a 
reveille, and at breakfast Colonel Steele confirmed the re- 
port that the war was over. We found it hard to believe, 
and refused to think that we were never going to get across 
after all. An adjacent field artillery regiment bacheil for 
our same transport had joyously pulled out of camp late 
the night before, and it was not until they marched 
dispiritedly back again at noon that we knew the door had 
been slammed in our faces after all. Our bitter disappoint- 
ment may seem a bit fatuous now, but then it could not 
be discussed coherently. And to put the icing completely 
on the cake, everybody was ordered into a big parade in 
Newport News that afternoon. 

Glumly we trudged through the streets of that grimy 
metropolis, trying not to notice the snickers and jeers of a 
transient civilian: “population, who hid their own chagrin 
at seeing their wartime profitee ring boom explode 1 in heir 


faces, ‘home guards.” 


and ‘ 
U 90ONn OUr return to camp, overnight passes were given to 
all hands, but by six o'clock the Newport Dlsers police 
were frantically phoning to shut down on the passes, and 


to rush all available M.P’s into town. 


by calling us “tin soldiers,” 


Frustrated in their legitimate martial pursuits, the troops 
were bent on engaging in some sort of fight, and the 
actions of the parade spectators gave them the excuse they 
needed. The remembrance of ened gougings the town 
had practiced on the military also rankled and one and all 
set out to avenge a long list of real and fancied insults from 
the dollar Weg and-eggs i in the Greek restaurants to the 
trolley conductors’ omissions of “Sir” 
anyone in uniform. 

In practically nothing flat, the main streets of Newport 
News were shambles. The city police disappeared under a 
wave of olive drab, and the M.P’s were adroitly divested 
of their insignia of authority. Pawnbrokers’ signs came 
down and were used as bowling balls on the sidewalk; 
barbers’ poles were bodily uprooted from their concrete 
bases and became battering rams against restaurant doors 
that did not open quickly. 


when addre essing 


As the soldiers entered the 
front of these places, the customers evaporated out the rear 
exit—and there was no use in their coming back after the 
soldiers had left, because there was little that was worth- 
while coming back to. All trolleys were halted and 
volunteer signallers on their roofs dotted and dashed 
messages to each other by the flashes of the trolley pole 
being swung against the overhead wire; one car only 

was permitted to move, in order to give a tow to a gob 
who was sitting proudly in an old bathtub he had tied to 
the rear coupling. A great fire was built on the main 
square, fed by anything inflammable that could be ob- 
tained, the climactic contribution being an old hearse 
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as it was rolled on the flames, disgorged fron it 
sable interior a varied assortment of sailors, soldiers nd 


which, 


In actions the men were determinedly riot us 
Subter 
rather than force was at length emnneail to in qui 
them. 


marines. 
but in spirit they were the soul of geniality. 


A major who brought up a reserve battalio: of 
M.P’s circulated the rumor ther a group of soldiers yor 
being beaten up by some civilians at the far end of on: of 
the Bridges that separate the business and residen ial 
sections of the city. At once the rioters swept across the 
bridge, whereupon it was closed after them. Then hay 
nowlie re else to go except back to camp, the troops docil«ly 
went there. The ended the Battle of Newport News, our 
first Ironically enou; 

the only punishment Second: out to anyone went, not to an 
enlisted man, but to an officer who had been a non- partici- 
yant in the carousing. When the local newspaper excori 
ated the soldiers Toy their actions, a group of indignant 
subalterns drafted a stinging letter of rebuke to the paper 
and to Newport News in general; to this ill-conceived 
epistle the name of one of the group, drawn by lot, was 
signed. This the paper was only too glad to print as further 


and only _ «major eng: agement. 


epuleune of the sad lack of discipline among the troops, 
and then the fur few. The commanding general of the 
port of embarkation called upon the brigade commander 
for disciplinary action, and the latter promptly put the 
offending officer under arrest for breaking the Army Regu- 
lation forbidding the publication of signed communica- 
The 
altern countered with the assertion that as that particul: ir 
we ation had recently been rescinded, he had not broken 

This further confused the issue, and before the affair 
had been satisfactorily terminated there was vouchsafed 
the unusual spectacle of a brigadier acting as courier be- 
tween a major general and a first Dseeiene. 


tions unless approved by higher osdaiian. sub- 


Finally the 
lieutenant apologized to the paper, the paper apologized 
to him and the brigadier and his subordinate shook hands 
over a crab-flake sealenail at the Chamberlin. 

The play was rapidly nearing its closing scene. Whistles 
blowing in the three o'clock » er of a winter morn- 
ing, he creak of packs being slung, the tramp of feet 
again through Newport ne eal streets—silent, this time 
the boarding of the transport, the last fluttering gasp from 
the rumor ‘department as we swung past the Virginia 
Capes that we were destined for the Army of Occupation, 
the towering skyline of New York in the next day's 
sunshine. Docked at Hoboken, there was a quick transfer 
to ferryboats, and by dusk we were back at Fort Hancock. 

Before Christmas all the discharges had come through, 
and the 37th Heavy Artillery, A. E.F. (almost) was a 
memory to live, if at all, only in such rueful reminiscenses 
as this. And even then perhaps 1 it is, to quote another who 
was not devoid of military maunderings, merely “a tale 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” To the critic 
who may here arise and point out that the rest of the quota 
tion is ‘told by an idiot,” the reminder is offered that fools 
have habitually rushed in where angels were chary ot 
treading. 
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the Spanish War 





A review of the best foreign opinion 





Ry Captain Wendell G. Johnson, INFANTRY 


Wars are the only laboratories in which the military pro- 
fession can evolve new applications of fundamental prin- 
ciples and see how future wars may be won. Two such 


laboratories, Sp: ain and C hina, are now turning out data 


o 
that well may shape the course of wars to come. Of these, 
the Spanish laboratory is the one that European armies 
scrutinize most thoroughly for technical and tactical les- 
sons. There 1 iS indeed a plethora of studies by European 
military critics, many of whom have gone to Spain for 
first-hand information. 
Among these studies are three in particular that have 
attracted much attention abroad: the articles of General 
Armengaud of the French Air Force in La Revue Mili- 
taire Générale and other French periodicals; Mayor Wanty’s 
“Une Année de la Guerre en Espagne” in Bulletin Belge 
des Sciences Militaires; and the book, Les Legons Mili- 
taires de la Guerre en Espagne, by Dr. Helmut Klotz, a 
former officer of the German Navy and the author of 
several military works. This book is reviewed at length in 
La Revue d'Infanterie, March, 1938, by Major Calloux. 
French Army. This article is a summary of the observa- 
tions of these and several other military commentators in 
close touch with Spanish events.’ 


MANEUVER 


Major Wanty says that frequency of maneuver is the 
one conception which stands out above others in the first 
year of the Spanish civil war: 


For this there were several reasons. The disproportion be- 
tween the length of fronts to be held and the forces available 
to hold them compelled the defending Loyalists to concen- 
trate their defense around strong points—roads, bridges, hills, 
and villages—and to occupy the intervals between these 
peints very weakly. Such a procedure was aided by the 
mountainous character of most of the theater of operations. 
But this system—the only one, perhaps, to which the un- 
trained milicianos were adapted— ailed time after time before 
the early operations of the Nationalists when they carried 
out an offensive of maneuver. 


*For an account of the Spanish civil war up to April 15; 1938, 
see “Spain—A Year and a Half of Moderr. War,” and “Zaragoza 
to the Sea,” by Captain Wendell G. Johnson, The INFANTRY 
JourNAL, March-April and May-June, 1938. 


Maneuver, mountain fighting, and the tactics of separate 
columns are nothing new to Franco's veterans trom Africa 
or, for that matter, to the Italian “volunteers,” the Navarrese, 
Galicians, and Castilians in his armies. Thus, time after tame 
throughout the war, we see the successful application of wide 
envelopments and of the German Schwerpunkt (switching 
the principal effort from one zone to another to explort weak 
points ). 

Maneuver does not consist merely in choosing a place to 
strike and there assembling means superior to those of the 
enemy. If this does succeed, fine; then the success should be 
exploited in the same direction. But if the exploitation 1s only 
partly effective, it must be given up. Better by far to move a 
part of the means (by surprise) to another part of the front 
For this gains several advantages: it distracts the adversary, 
makes him suffer the entire weight of the initiative of the 
attack, and deceives him as to the destination of reserves 


Motorization, and mechanization (including aircraft), 
Thus the 
astute spacing and alert commander can achieve the ut- 


facilitate moving offensive elements rapidly. 
most flexibility in executing his plan. 

The most complete form of strategic maneuver—the 
thre at against communications was the basis ot every 
idea put into effect by both high commands during the 
first year of the war—and olsen during the past year 
also. In these thrusts at communications the Nationalists 
have made much use of their air forces. 

Oftentimes, it is true, these attacks failed, and only 
rarely did they gain any decisive result. The defenders 
were able to ‘done down the attack so that they could 
evacuate their troops and materiel with only minor losses. 
Yet cutting communications stands out as the primary 


objective in almost every major operation. 


SURPRISE 
Surprise may be achieved in several ways, says Major 
Wanty. It may be gained by assembling large forces in 
secret, by attacking at an unexpected hour, and by sud- 


denly employing means of which the enemy knows 
nothing. 


It may be said that so far unknown means have not 
appeared in the Spanish civil war. There has been no use 
of gas, at least not in any quantity. 


5 


Tanks C aused some 
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demoralization, at first, but the combatants quickly be- 
came accustomed to them and found means to oppose 
them. Thermite bombs have been used in several in- 
stances to fire the areas in rear of strongpoints and thus 
cut off retreat. The Nationalists did this before Bilbao. 
But otherwise technical surprise has not been a factor. 

By contrast, it has often been possible to assemble large 
forces without detection by the enemy. Three things in 
particul: ir contributed to secrecy during the early stages. 
There was little observation aviation aad the heseet of 
war was great. 


Existing means of signal communication 


were extremely limited. And large parts of the civil 
popul: ition were apathetic. 
Though most big attacks have begun at dawn, surprise 


The Loyalist 


V Corps clout on ecanee began about ten o'clock, 


has often been gained through night attack. 


overran the weakly held Nacionalist position actoss a nine- 
mile front and penetrated several miles before it was 
stop ped. 

During the second year of the war night attacks have 
been common. Some observers point out that the short- 
especially on the 
General 
Armengaud, who has visited Government Spain and its 
Belchite, 


age of artillery for Sa Fg fires, 
Loyalist side, made day ight attacks too costly. 
lines, says of the Loyalist offensives at Brunete, 
and Teruel- 

These offensives were all similar, might attacks made 
general between strongpoints to outflank them, while sec- 
ond-line units and tanks tried to push a little farther. The 
initial attacks succeeded; the strongpoints of the front line 
were surrounded and left behind. But the advances slowed 
down and quickly stopped. Vigorous counterattacks were 
made which retook half of the conquered terrain. These 
counterattacks were supported by artillery, but even more by 
numerous aircraft. 


PREPARATION AND Support BY ATTACK AVIATION, 
ARTILLERY, AND T ANKS 


Shortage of artillery 1s pointed out by many as one 
reason why attack (or assault) aviation has often and 
vigorously taken part in the preparation for attacks. In 
most of the large attacks the artillery action has been 
supplemented—or preceded or continued—by airplanes, 
which have bombed and machine-gunned the defenders. 
Unprepared attacks have been rare, and thos¢ made have 
usually failed at heavy cost. The use of tanks, says = 
Wanty, has in no way eliminated the necessity of : 
strong preparation. Colonel Canevari, Italian Army, Re- 
tired, is emphatic. He insists that the war has shown that 
without powerful artillery support infantry simply cannot 
advance.” 

General Armengaud and other observers give aviation 
much credit for the r rapid Nationalist advance on Madrid. 
All seem to agree that it was primarily aviation which 
blasted out the intrenched defenders of Bilbao and 
brought its capture. Nationalist superiority in the air 
was made possible during the Bilbao offensive by the 
scarcity and inadequacy of Loyalist air fields in the north- 


"Army Ordnance, 


March-April, 1938. 
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and the shortage of planes available to ch 
General Armengaud quotes a Lov 
colonel as follows: 


erm the: iter 
Basque army. 


With equal air forces, | am convinced that we would 
held (before Bilbao) despite the numerous disadvantag 
our hat situation and despite the inferior quality ot 
troops. No enemy attack of any importance could have 
ceeded with the artillery preparation alone. This did 
succeed in destroying our trenches and accessory defenses |r 
had to lift its fire as soon as the infantry was within 300 yords 
of our trenches—too soon to prevent the hostile infantry 
from being destroyed by our automatic arms if it tric 
assault with only its own means. It was the aviation 
marily which prepared the attack. 


moral and material effects. 


It produced enormous 
I had two companies 
pletely buried by aerial bombs. The bombers usually operated 
by groups of twelve in two platoons, flying at an averag: 
titude of 5,000 feet, on two circles tangent to each other above 
the objective. These were relieved by a similar group 
and thus it went throughout the whole day. 
tion, pursuit planes and light bombers ', came over to 
machine-gun and destroy with explosives or set fire to all 


In add 


targets which appeared on the routes of communication to 
the front, and likewise bombard munitions de spots and peo 
ple in the cities and towns in the rear. 


After several days of violent bombardments, the occu 
pants of our front lines being almost all buried, killed, or worn 
out and immobilized, the hostile infantry took possession of 
the ground. 


There was, in fact, no infantry attack. 


About thirty of them (planes), however, were shot down 
during the operations in the North. 


Dr. Klotz comments that because modern planes go so 
fast, bombing small objectives, such as bridges and cross- 
roads, is largely a matter of chance. On the other hand 
bombers operate most effectively on areas at least 500 to 
600 yards long by 150 to 200 yards wide. 
believes, 


It is then, he 
“or least equal to artillery.’ 


In this regard General Armengaud writes: 


Up to 200 planes were counted in the air at Brunete (250 
according to Loyalist General Miaja) and at Belchite, for sev 
eral days. During the investment of Belchite there were 
forty-six bombing flights, each by twenty to forty Nationalist 
planes. Fifteen of these flights took place ina single day. 

The greater part of the men killed or wounded at Belchit« 
(September, 1937) were hit by bombs or bullets from planes 

. Many planes were shot down on both sides by ground 
fire and by planes. The Loyalists claim to have downed 27 
planes at Brunete and 22 at Belchite. 

At Teruel (December-February, 1937-38), where over 
100,000 men were engaged on each side, the Nationalist 
counterattack was supported by a comparatively large artillery 
concentration, but it was helped even more, perhaps, by th« 
air forces which pounded positions and trenches unceasingly 
—even under a rather low ceiling. . . . The air fields of the 
Government pursuit ships were covered with frozen rain and 
take-offs were prevented. 


General Armengaud adds that “‘the close combination 
in battle between air forces and the forward echelons of 
the ground troops holds one’s attention,” but thinks 
would be unwise to come to conclusions without first 
considering an estimate of the armies and their military 
situation. 
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THE SPANISH WAR 


EsTIMATE OF THE ARMIES 


e says the two armies are equipped chiefly with auto- 
¢ weapons and have few tanks and little artillery in 
ortion to their infantry strength—though the Na- 
lists are better off in this respect. These is roughly 
battalion of artillery in each division, and aise 
ral reserve. There 1s little heavy artillery; it is 
tly 75-mm. and 100- or 105-mm. cannon, The ef- 
nev of the batteries also varies considerably. Some are 
iliar with modern methods of preparing, ‘conducting, 
| controlling fire; others only know how to fire by Tisoct 
servation from OP’s close to the batteries. 
Both tank and artillery units suffer from lack of 1n- 
struction. For that reason liaison between the various arms 
poor, especially the liaison hardest to get—in the last 
ase of the attack. This is another reason for the failure 
daylight attacks when the artillery is not strongly aug- 
mented by aviation. 
General Armengaud regards Spanish aviation principal- 
ly as “a fifth arm,” though it is also used in mass against 
the enemy rear areas as “an army of maneuver.” 


Thus aviation is a general reserve of artillery. But it 1s an 
extremely valuable reserve because of its great mobility. 
This mobility is of importance on such an extended front 
(roughly 1,000 miles). It can meet surprise attacks with 
utmost rapidity, as in the Government attacks at Brunete, 
Belchite, and Teruel. It is no less valuable for the rapid prepa 
ration of an offensive, because the rapid concentration of 
forces is indispensable in achieving surprise. 

In fact, for numerous reasons, aviation is the best element 
of ground offensive power. Despite the losses it incurs in this 
réle, aviation is chiefly employed as a fifth arm of the ground 
army upon the front line of battle. . It is as indispensable 
to armies as artillery is to infantry. 

. It is also employed outside of battle, principally upon 
rear areas before an offensive or counteroffensive. The 
Loyalist high command largely attributes the postponement 
of their enemy’s [ spring } offensive to the Loyalist air attacks 
on the Zaragoza region early last December. These attacks 
caused heavy losses in men, matériel, munitions, and planes. 


Rear AREA BOMBING AND AERIAL COMBAT 


As for totalitarian warfare 4 la Douhet, Dr. Klotz be- 
lieves that it has failed. Civilians have shown such spirit 
under bombardment that there is no longer hope of 
bringing future wars to a quick end through terror. Major 
Wanty is of the same opinion, though he concedes that 
nowhere in Spain has nearly the mass of planes been used 
that Douhet visualized. Major Wanty points out also 
that totalitarian warfare far from destroying the morale of 
a people, seems rather to arouse an implacable hatred and 
an indestructible will to resist. 

Dr. Klotz thinks that the increased speed of the bomb- 
er, its greater armament, and its fewer dead angles, make 
(his type of plane almost equal to the pursuit plane in 
combat.* Moreover, the increase in top speed from 115 


"Major Wanty does not incline to this view. He comments: 
“Among other deductions, it appears that the bomber of today, 
built like a flying fortress with many machine guns, is highly 
ulnerable to attacks from the flanks or rear. It must be escorted 
by numerous planes.” 
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mules per hour to 300 and better (tor pursuit planes) 
often ts So air combat impossible especially tor planes 
armed only with machine guns. Explosive projectiles are 
necessary to down modern airplanes except when a 
gunner can pour a heavy stream of bullets into the vital 
parts of a plane at close range. The cannon, there tore, has 
become the normal weapon of the plane. 

It is Mayor Cailloux’s belief that if ait power Is to lose 
its force, and if attacks on rear areas fail to demoralize 
noncombatants as envisaged by General Douhet, the im 
portance of the air army as an independent arm is con 
siderably lessened. “On the other hand,” he continues, 
“if the intervention of aircraft by fire and bombing over 
the combat zone brings about important military results 
aviation has gained a new importance as an auxihary of 
the fighters on the ground.’ * Yet, says Dr. Klotz, “The 
Spanish civil war has conclusively shown that the final 
decision ol the war takes pl: ace on the ground and not in 
the sky. . Aviation, and even bombing aviation, must 
be associated (with infantry) as an auxiliary and sub 
ordinate arm. An arm, important, irreplaceable, ex 
tremely efhcacious, but nevertheless an auxiliary arm and 


nothins 


y 
5 


more. 


VULNERABILITY OF AVIATION AND Air Derenst 


Major Wanty ascribes aircraft losses to three causes 
aerial combat, bombing of air helds, and ground antiau 
craft defense. He Says “that air combat is by tar the most 
important cause, a vicw somewhat contrary to that ot Dr. 
Klotz. Dr. Klotz thinks that improved methods ot hre, 
the use of excellent guns, and the impracticability of 
plane vs. plane combat have enabled ground fire to ac 
count for four out of five planes shot down; whereas in 
the Worlc 1 W ar ground fire accounted tor one out of five. 

The proportion which Dr. Klotz gives may have pre 

vailed for a brief period early in the war, when planes 

flew low and were of slower, obsolescent types. But cet 
tainly it is incorrect if applied to the whole war. Actually, 
the W orld W ar proportion was about one pl. ine in seven 
downed by ground fire. Currently in Spain the propor- 
perhaps one in four or five. A 
communique of Radio- Salamanca (Nationalist Spain) of 
April 22, 1937, gave 56 planes brought down by ground 
fire against 256 by aerial combat roughly one 1n six. 

One thing is certain: the attrition looms all causes is 
tremendous. 


tion is no ‘deka higher 


Dr. Klotz studies Franco’s antiaircraft weapons—88- 
mm. cannon, cannon, and 
He points out that at the front, 
against troops in position, a plane must come below 3,300 


feet to make a successful attack. 


37-mm. cannon, 20-mm. 
“light machine gun.” 


If defenders on the 
ground are to meet such an attack advantageously, they 
must be able to “‘adjust fire rapidly, follow the target 
rapidly and have adequate rapidity of fire.” All 
these conditions demand a light automatic weapon. ‘“The 
20-mm. German cannon has been satisfactory.” 

But in rear areas, against planes attacking at high alti- 
tude, a heavy gun supportrd, if necessary, by several 
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light weapons has all the advantages. The GENERAL CHAR ACTERISTICS OF TANKS USED IN SP. 
88-mm. gun has filled this requirement very (Data as given by Dr. Klotz) 
well. The 37-mm. cannon, however, does alates eas e Sink Wie! 5. > a 
not have the qualities of the 20-mm. or the Maximum 
; W eight Speed Armor 
S&-mm. gun. (tons) (mph) Armament Crew (in.) k 
Tue Air SITUATION ON THE Coastal German 2MGintur- 2 3-5 Not 
. ( Nationalist) ...... 6 31 ret least 
FRONT fir 
General Armengaud gives considerable Italian an “a : 1 “i ih “Ss ae ie ee 
. . s e A Nationalist) ...... Je <0 1 
space to the maritime and coastal situation. _ - — ee 
. . T26 Loyalist ........ 8.5 16-18.5 1 45-mm. 3 Maximum 
He says the Loyalists should strike at the pe lta a PS Posen rer 
Nationalist docks, shipping, and air bases MG dual in 64, de- Ye 
in the Baleares, and try to sink a few of the varres ty nae 
best Nationalist cruisers or destroyers, in —“anePraee —— —— — : - 
, T28 Loyalist ........ 20) 25 Same as T26 50r6 1.0 Yes 


order to open up the vital sea communica- (Russian) 


tions and free the Loyalist coastal cities, 
munitions plants, and civilians from repeat- 
ed attacks coming from Majorca Island. 

the Nationalists force 
500 miles of coastline on which are 


Holding the bases in the Baleares, 
the Loy abees to defend 
large centers of population, and the biggest war munitions 
plants, ports, and bases for commercial and naval shipping. 
Large numbers of planes and antiaircraft cannon must be 
consigned to the defense of Perthus, Gerona, Barcelona, Reus, 
Tarragona, Sagunto, Alicante, Murcia, Cartagena. 

One of these points, for example, 1s defended by 8 
batteries of 100-mm. guns, firing to a height of 24,000 a 
and a range of 8% miles; 14 sections of projectors; and ¢ 


Vv 
Valencia, 


squadron of slonas. 

Moreover, at certain points, at g to 13 miles from the 
coast, there are fishing which the 
alarm with Bengal fires and radio. 


stationary boats give 

General Armengaud points out that Franco has not em- 
barked on a form of aerial warfare that would cause terrific 
damage to the riches of Spain and to a population all of 
to him. It has 
ap peared, in fact, that Franco would not countenance dev- 
astating attacks during, say, the first year and a half of 
the war. But during the past few months, the frequency 


which i is not hostile, or entirely hostile, 


and intensity of air attacks seem to have increased. 

W riting early in 1938, General Armengaud said that 
there were only mediocre Nationalist air forces in the 
Baleares: one German and two Italian squadrons of hydro- 
planes, three squadrons of modern Savoia tri-motor bomb- 
ers, and a powerful squadron of Fiat pursuits. 

The Loyalists have been severely handicapped in the 
maritime theater. Since the outset of the war, the situa- 
tion has in reality been more pressing on sea than on land, 
but they have placed reliance upon land communications 
across the Pyrenees and have therefore concentrated their 
air efforts on the military theater of operations. “The pri- 
mary reason for the maritime inactivity,” says General 
Armengaud, ‘ ‘perhaps lies in the inadequacy of aviation 
elements for the great number of missions they have to 
perform. They are largely absorbed by the needs of the 
army on land.” 


TANKS 


Major General Temperley, British Army, who has been 
in Spain observing operations and has written numerous 


Few in number 


plus 2 MG in 
lateral _tur- 
rets (spon- 


sons. ) 





articles on the war, agrees with Dr. Klotz that German 
tanks have proved to be mediocre, and Italian tanks 
worse. The Russian tanks, he opines, have been superior 
to the others but have not obtained successes comparabl: 
with those of the World War. “Everywhere that tank 
attacks have encountered defensive elements of sufficient 
number and quality, the attacks have been broken ps or 
immobilized without accomplishing the mission. If, 
the other hand, these elements of defense have been a4 
owing to neutralization or 
the tanks habitu- 


ally re ach their objective with almost m athem: AtIC: al cer 


ing or no longer are intact 
deceesicion by an artillery preparation 


tainty.’ 

Dr. Klotz thinks that tanks of less than 8 tons are of 
little effectiveness and are even dangerous because they 
have an insignificant fire effect, weak armor, and poor 
He maintains that effective fire 
power and adequate armor and mobility cannot all be 
obtained in a machine weighing under 8 tons. Here Dr. 
Klotz is in agreement with Major General Fuller, British 

tank expert, “Giheoe dictum is that baby tanks are only 
Dr. 
that it must have a cannon mounted in a rotating turret. 
and easily capable of surmounting terrain obstacles, and 
that it must have a 
To oppose modern antitank weapons at least .60 inch of 
armor is indispensable, he further contends. This, how- 
-at least 1.0 
inch on vertical parts of the front, sides, and rear would 
be preferable. For adequate cross-country mobility, there 
must also be great spanning ability —that is, a long track. 


cross- country mobility. 


of Vv alue as reconnaissance vehicles. Klotz also Says 


cannon menceed’ ina rotating turret. 


ever, appears far too moderate an estimate— 


EMPLOYMENT OF IT ANKS 


General Temperley and Dr. Klotz agree that tanks have 
often been employed in small groups and without liaison 
with other arms—this was certainly true during the first 
year of the war. Whenever thus separated from infantry 
they have been unsuccessful. Tanks should not go be- 


yond the hostile front line until friendly infantry has 
atrived and established itself. Armored attacks, moreover 
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id be prepared by artillery and should be accompamied 
jotorized cross-country artillery to protect the tanks 
ist hostile antitank weapons. General Temperley fav- 
_ that carry antitank guns for this support. 

Klotz believes that the utility and possibility of 
The Span- 


war seems to have shown th: it speed does not protect 


it pine in combat have been exaggerated, 
<s from enemy fire. The reason for this may be that 
tanks in use had to move slowly most ot ‘the time 
ing to their poor capability for traversing terrain ob- 
ee Or it may be that all tanks are more limited in 

S regs ird than has commonly been thought. 
Mayor Cailloux adds further that tank armament must 
iclude a cannon capable of destroying nests of resistance 
id ¢ apable also of attacking hostile saasihinas: the cannon 
to be in a turret with all- aanel traverse. Of speed this 
writer says: “The obstacles inherent in combat terrain, 
the necessity of loc ating the enemy and of adjusting fire, 
oblige tanks to adv ance sk wly from the time they come 
into their highting zone.” Major W anty agrees with 
this: ““A tank in combat cannot exploit its speed, owing 
to the terrain obstacles over which it is obliged to move 
slowly, and to the need of frequent halts for locating and 


engaging hostile resistance. 


D°d 


This item is less important 
for tanks of great st: ibility and cz apacity for crossing ob- 


stacles—that is, the larger tanks.’ 


Derense AGAINST TANKS 


The weapons and methods used for antitank defense in 
Spain have been v ariously covered in this and earlier issues 
of The JourNAL.* There are, however, certain new ideas 
brought out by ex Caifloun and Dr. Klotz which 
merit consideration. 

The latter believes that a tank will not ordinarily be 
visible soon enough to be taken under fire beyond a range 
of 500 yards foomn the front line of combat, and says that 
so far as known one inch is the maximum thickness of 
armor on medium tanks. Only the heavy French tanks 
carry thicker armor—a maximum of about two inches, 
and on these the large tracks are especially vulnerable. 
He therefore advocates an antitank gun having requisite 
penetrating ability within a range of 500 yards, ‘sad for an 
angle of incidence as much as 30 degrees away from the 
normal go-degree impact; the gun to be capable of rapid 
fire and easy to transport, handle, and c camouflage (low 
silhouette) ; the projectile to be explosive so as to cause 
serious damage inside the tank. There must be one gun, 
he says, to each 275 yards of front. 

Some students of antitank defense claim there must be 
an average of one gun to every 100 yards of front—count- 
ing all guns sited in depth. With a division holding 15,- 
000 y ae i of front this would be 150 antitank guns, hich 
seems like a great many unless some of them are on the 
order of antitank rifles. 

Dr. Klotz concludes that of the five antitank guns used 
in Spain—Hotchkiss 13-mm. and 25-mm., Oerlikon 20- 
mm., German (Rheinmetall) 37-mm., and Bofors 4o- 


*See International Military Survey, this issue. 
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mm. only the Oecrlikon has really given satistaction. 


Not all observers agree to this, tor many have spoken 


highly of the Rheinmetall 37-mm. gun. 
Dr. Klotz eliminates the 13-mm. (¢ 


13 Hotchkiss 


because of its solid shot, the 25-mm. Hetchkiss because of 


al. 0.50) 


its Excessive power (sic ) and the German 37-mm. because 


ot its slow rate of fire. He says the 20-mm. 


gun pene 
trates the one-inch armor of medium tanks within a range 
of 500 yards, and its rate of fire is practically double that 
of the 25-mm. Hotchkiss, while its weight is but a third. 

Both Dr. Klotz and his reviewer, Major Cailloux agree 
that antitank defense must be principally a matter of can 
nons using direct fire, and that the front line of defense 
should heave antitank we: apons ¢ apab ale of providing pro 
tection at le ast against the more lightly armored mM: ichines 
that without such local means of defense, the front-line 
rilemen will be demoralized by even light hostile tanks 
Since a tront line weapon must above all be invisible even 
the 20-mm. cannon appears unsuitable to Mayor Cailloux 
who therefore approves the idea ot an antitank rifle as the 
equipment for small front-line units. 


Since these rifles cannot stop all light and medium 
tanks and since the present on inch armor may be cx 
ceeded by the tanks of tomorrow, Major Cailloux proposes 
a heavier weapon for the battalion support line—a gun 
such as the 20- or 25-mm. cannon. Then, to meet heavy 
and ultra heavy pe and all others that may penetrate 
the forw ard defenses, he says there shoul | be a te Ww he avy 
guns on the re 


inferring 47-mm. or 75-mm. pieces 


serve lines of a position. 

The idea of antitank rifles seems to be gaining in favor 
as a means for protecting units too t: ir forw ard to be COV 
ered adequately by the regiment: il or divisional antitank 
cannons. The same weapon seems also to be highly de 
sirable for antimechanized defense during offensive ac 
likely to be well 
to the rear and when there will be little or 


tion when antitank-cannon elements are 
no protection 
from mines and antitank obstacles. The British, for ex 
ample, expect to have their rifle pl: itoons of companies 
and to have 
their 4o-mm. antitank cannons in the divisional echelon. 
The problem with antitank rifles, of course, is to obtain 


equip ped with Cs iliber oO. 5° antit; ink rifles, 


adequate power without EXCESSIN ec weight. 
ConcLusions DRAWN FROM THE WAR 


Mayor Wanty, Mayor Cailloux, and Dr. Klotz arrive at 
similar conclusions from their study of the Spanish civil 
war. 


The stabilized form of warfare was not an accident 
limited to the war of 1914-1918. As soon as equilibrium 
between the opposing forces is reached, stabilization auto- 
matically takes the place of mobile operations. “Accord 
ingly,” says Major Wanty, “‘a decision must be sought 
during t the brief period when the aggressive side has 
mate st superiority. 


The power of a defensive carefully pre pared and ad 
justed to the terrain 1s such that it compensates, at least 
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temporarily, for an initial inequality of forces.—Wanty. 

The current possibilities of antiaircraft and antitank de- 
fense denote a marked advantage for the defensive.- 
eT Klotz. 

The tank no longer can count on technical surprise; 
it foe on an equal aie with the antitank defense, and 
the anne proclaimed for the devastating power of Pan- 
zet divisions and other armored formations used independ- 
ently are refuted by actual events.—Cailloux, Klotz. 

4. Regardless of their characteristics, tanks do not seem 
capable of carry ing through an independent combat. Their 
success must be exploited, confirmed, and maintained by 
infantry. Infantry should be brought by rapid means di- 
rectly in the tracks of the break- through tanks. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, to see the appearance of mixed 


attacking and 


5 


units combining reconnaissance elements, 
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penetrating tanks, and motor-carried infantry destin: 
-Wanty. 

The preparation of the attack by artillery is 
necessary than ever because the hostile antitank means 


Occ = the strong points. 


the machine guns which prevent the infantry from 
lowing the we. @ must be neutralized.—Wanty. 

6. The commanders of all echelons must be c apab 
—Wanty. 


7. The effective intervention of aviation in ground ¢ 


conducting flexible maneuvers. 


bat has become a reality which a defender must take 
consideration.— Wanty. 

8. Aircraft and tanks are only auxiliary arms of the 
It 1S 


presence of inf: antry that 1s responsible for the advanc 


fantry, which remains “‘the queen of battles.” 


retreat of the enemy 
defeat. 


that iS responsible for SUCCESS 


Cailloux, Klotz. 
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Keeping Ur, 


By OLD GRAD 


Consider the case of Lieutenant John Jones who gradu- 
d from The Infantry School in 1937 and was assigned 
» Company A, g2d Infantry, commanded by C aptain 
R bert Brown, Infantry School graduate of 1931. As the 
scene opens we find Lieutenant “Jones conducting a non- 
emmissioned officers’ school on advance guards. The 
‘ hailanan door opens and the class 1s brought to attention 
is Captain Brown enters. Captain Brown ios | just finished 
his Inspection of quarters and has decided to listen in on 
Lieutenant Jones’ explanation of the subject at hand. 
“Continue your instruction,” says the captain. 
“the advance in 
route formation is suitable when contact is not imminent 
since it provides for the convenience and comfort of the 
marching troops and at the same time provides for security 
to the foasie and flanks. When, however, the commander 
of the force decides that contact is imminent, he so informs 
subordinate commanders so that zones of advance may be 
prescribed for the lower units. The advance guard of each 
column or zone then partly deploys and continues there- 
after to move forward on a wide front until contact is 
gained or the situation changes from one of imminent con- 
tact. The formation of the ‘eave guard might then be 
something like this sketch on the blackboard. We call this 
first group the ‘first echelon.’ It is made up of reconnais- 
sance groups which might consist of. “ 


‘As I was saying,” says the lieutenant, 


During the course of the instruction the company com-- 
mander left the schoolroom. U pon completing the period 
the lieutenant returned to the orderly room, well pleased 
with the way he had put over his subject. But one look 
at the sour expression on his company commander's face 
ended the lieutenant’s pleasant glow over a job well done. 

“Lieutenant,” said the captain, “for a number of years 
| have been laboring under the delusion that whenever it 
became necessary for an advance guard, it was self-evi- 
dent that contact was imminent. I also have been under 
the impression that advance guards consisted of a point, 
an advance party, and a support, with a reserve for larger 
advance guards. Now you tell me and my noncommis- 
sioned officers that when the commander of a force decides 
that contact is imminent that the advance guard deploys 
and will then consist of three echelons: a reconnaissance 
group or groups, combat groups, and a reserve. I didn’t 
want to interupt or embarrass you during your instruction 
but it looks to me as if you've got the reconnaissance phase 
of the advance in route column mixed up with the ap- 
proach march. If you can explain where you got those 


three echelon ideas for an advance guard | am willing to 
listen.” ; 

The lieutenant placed his notes on the desk and 
awog his explanation. “Sir, that was the method taught 
us t The Infantry School. lo be sure of myself | pre 
ad my talk by frequent reference to Special Text No. 
266 on ‘Infantry in Offensive Combat’ 
the Infantry School Mailing List. I also reterred to T rain 
ing Regulations 420-100, ‘Development of Offensive Com 
bat.’ There was a good deal of difference between the 
special text and training regulations. Yet 
idea remained the same, 


and this artic le in 


basically, the 
and 7 naturally laid the difference 
to the faet that the training regulation was printed in 1924 
and the speci: il text in 1936.” 

The years seemed to be visibly piling up on the shoul 
ders of the 37-ye ar old Ci apt ain. | lis thoughts ran b: ick seven 
years to his own er aduation. He could almost he ar the 
commandant re ading the usual telegraphic greeting from 
the Chief of Infantry. 


warning that 


He remembered the commandant's 
i ‘although you are now gt aduates ot The 
wa. School you must remember that it is your duty 
to keep in touch with all new developments; do not let 
your hard-earned knowledge st agnate by lack of interest 
in modern military trends. 

W ell, he h: id thied to keep up. I le had subscribed regu 
larly to The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


School Mailing List. 


and to The Infantry 


although it must be admutted that 


he hadn’t re os everything in them. At any rate, he'd 
missed something somewhere. Might as well admit it 
gracefully. “Perhaps you re right, Lieutenant. Would 


you mind le aving your notes and that special text with 
me so I can glance through them?’ 

There it is. New methods of figuring machine-gun data, 
new tank methods, new mistheoile of organization, new 
weapons. Of course, the Benning graduate can keep up 
with the changes by buying all he. “public ations prepared 
at The lakeneey School and sold through the Book Shop. 

The changes from year to year are not so great. It is the 
octiaiieediathins over a period of years that makes the gap in 
the military knowledge of an ‘old grad. Our efter | corps 
probably reads as am. as any group in the country. But 
we can't read everything and after all the cost means 
something. The mimeographed pamphlets and texts on 
sale at the Book Store for this year, excluding special texts, 
would cost in the neighborhood of $35. 

No criticism of our educational system should be made 
without a suggested remedy. There fore I suggest that the 
publications committee of The Infantry School prepare 
an annual or semi-annual résumé of the more important 
changes or advances in tactical, administrative, and ot 
ganizational. doctrine and that this résumé be mimeo 
graphed and mailed to every infantry officer. Since the 
changes from year to year are not very extensive, such a 
résumé would not involve too great an expense. 

The infantry officer has a tough job keeping up with 
the progress of his arm even when he is serving with 
troops. This means that there is a time-lag in our edu- 
cational system. That time-lag can be easily eliminated 
by some such method as that suggested here. 














The 1938 Rifle and Pistol Teams 


By MAJOR C. M. EASLEY, Infantry, Officer in Charge 


ee 








The Infantry Rifle and Pistol Teams are both ready for 
the home stretch of the National Matches. 
the National Matches are 
the greatest sporting event in the country, ranking with 
the ‘Army- Navy World’s Series. Over 
2,000 contestants engage 1n shoulder-to-shoulder compe- 
tition for supremacy 1n the fine art of fine shooting. The 
contestants come from all states of the Union a repre- 


To the shooting fraternity, 


game and the 


sent all components of the Army. The civilian teams are 
representative of that element upon which we place our 
ultimate defense dependence 


a citizen army. 


Comparing the National Matches with golf, it can be 
said co be an open tournament and that the regular service 
teams are the professionals. For they are not wie expected 
to lead the way, but determine methods and procedure, 
set high standards, and provide the good example. The 
leade rship provided by the regular services can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the U. 
accurate military rifle and ammunition, the most compre- 


S. “Army has the world’s most 


and the 
But as in golf matches, 
As an 


instance, many metropolitan police forces have learned 


hensive system of marksmanship instruction, 
world’s finest mulit: ry marksmen. 
the amateurs often outshoot the professionals. 


to shoot so well with the pistol that they have taken the 
leadership from the regular services. This is in keeping 
with the purposes of the National Matches, and main- 
tains our traditional national skill with firearms. 

Since the rifle is the basic arm of the Infantry, Dough- 
boys are naturally jealous of their prestige in its use. The 
1938 Infantry Team's training plans have left nothing un- 
done toward attaining the dene ite in shooting perfection. 


The Chief of lifenery gave early coneideration to the 
development and selection a candidates, setting forth his 
desires in a directive sent to each regiment last Decider. 
With an eye to future matches, the dvectind specified that 
qualified younger men receive preference. As a result, 
forty of the eighty -one candidates are new men who are 
trying out for the first time. Since a year or more of sea- 
soning is required before a candidate reaches full develop- 
ment, the best shots of previous years form the main 
reliance for the current matches. It is of prime importance, 
therefore, to maintain a flow of new material from year to 
year. New blood thus maintains the vigor of the ancient 
and honorable order of trigger benders. “To give a spread 
to personnel procurement, each of the thirty regiments 
within the continental limits of the United States has one 
or more representatives on the team. This representation 
also includes most of the battalions stationed away from 
regimental headquarters. 

All team policies are based on the observations and ex- 
periences of many years. Earlier mistakes stand out, and 
from these we try to profit. Our 1938 program has been 





formulated to avoid pitfalls of the past. The fundamen: als 
of the program were recorded in a memorandum entit'ed 
“The Plan of Campaign” 


5 


published and issued to each 
competitor last April. 

In estimating a situation and formulating a plan it is 
necessary, of course, to consider the mission first. Our 
main mission is to dev elop teams and individuals to repre- 
sent the Infantry in the various events that make up the 
National Matches. Each individual competitor has ¢ 
additional mission of representing his regiment as wel! 1S 
the Infantry as a whole. does not mean 
that we expect to win everything at the Matches. But 
does mean that we expect to make a creditable showing 
put up a good fight, shoot like good sportsmen, promot: 
the purposes of de Matches, waa prove ourselves worthy 
of a fighting arm. 

Aside fone the primary mission, the Chief of Infantry 
has prescribed a further mission. This 1 is to develop tl Chie 
ability to impart instruction, so that each candidate wi 
be of greatest help to his regiment in its marksm: hap 
training and in the development of new material. We 


have been successful in this effort and regimental com 


This, of course, 


manders can with confidence place instructional re spon- 
sibilities on these trained men. The candidates are highly 
valued as instructors in the Small-Arms Firing School 
Perry and are preferred by civilian teams as conidlies: 
Our training program has emphz asized the various de 
tails of the Serneaie for firing. It has provided for physical 
conditioning and has cut the channel for the mind to fol 
low in reaching its objective. Team selection has been 
done with cooperative effort and teamwork in mind. In 
dividualism has been suppressed in the larger i interests of 
team performance. We have followed our plan of cam- 
paign with resolution. A high morale prevails, all men 
know the signals, and we fully expect to perform with 
precision. We have followed foresight to the best of our 
ability, and will let the grandstand coaches supply the 
hindsight after the game is over 

Thane: is a RECT lt OE interest in the Infantry Rifle and 
Pistol Teams this year, and it is stimulating to know 
that we have the backing of our comrades. The entire 
Infantry contingent is grateful for the support it has re- 
ceived from high and low ranks both, and from the many 
agencies and activities concerned with the affairs of the 
Teams. 

Regardless of outcome, the Infantry can be proud of 1 its 
representatives and the manner in which they have played 
the game. Failures can be assessed against the team 
leadership, for which no infallibility is claimed. Our 
demonstrated capabilities give us the confidence to sa\ 
that, with decent weather, the Rifle Team will exceed 2 
score of 2,800 for the first time in over ten years; and the 
Pistol Team will do as well. 
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1938 Infantry Rifle and Pistol Teams 


Representatives of each Infantry regiment stationed within the continental limits of the United States make up the teams 
Beginning with the 1st Infantry, top left, they are: 

Top Row: Ist Inf.—Sgt. O. L. Gallman, Co. “B”; Cpl. H. C. Phelps, Co. “B”; Sgt. E. A. Nelson, Ser. Co. 2d Inf.—Cpl. F. 
D. Hankerson, Co. “C”; Cpl. S. Maserik, Co. “L.” 3d Inf.—Sgt. H. H. Wagner, Co. “A”; Cpl. J. Svela, Hq. Co. 4th Inf.—ist 
Lt. W. B. Coffey; Sgt. N. Wilson, Co. “C”; Sgt. R. T. Ambler, Co. “I.” 5th Inf.—Sgt. L. P. Jenkins, Co. “E”’; Cpl. W. Giacobbe, 
Co. “1.” 6th Inf.—Sgt. F. Rossio, Co. “E”; Cpl. A. J. Lane, Co. “E.” 7th Inf.—Sgt. J. Kaminsky, Co. “I”; Cpl. J. P. White, Co. 
“L.” 8th Inf.—Cpl. J. H. Patterson, Co. “C.” 

FourtTH Row: 9th Inf.—Sgt. O. L. Lowe, Co. “F”; Sgt. F. M. Conklin, Co. “I”; Sgt. L. W. Fish, Co. “A”; Sgt. H. J. Martin, 
Co. “C”; Sgt. A. Gritz, Co. “B.” 10th Inf.—Pfc. F. Bocook, Co. “F.” 11th Inf.—Sgt. C. H. Culver, Co. “E”; Cpl. L. A. Cain, 
Co. “F”; Cpl. W. L. Baker, Co. “L.” 12th Inf.—Pfc. J. Murkley, Co. “C.” 13th Inf.—ist Lt. L. E. Fellenz; ist Lt. 8. F. Cum- 
mings; Pfe. D. J. Burke, Hq. Co. 15th Inf.—Pfe. W. W. White, Co. “K.” 16th Inf.—ist Lt. G. L. Bolland; Sgt. H. E. Wittig, 
Co. “E”; Sgt. V. T. Yensus, Co. “L.” 

Mipp_eE Row: 17th Inf.—1st Lt. J. L. Throckmorton; Set. F. R. Davis, Co. “L”; Sgt. B. J. Clark, Co. “B.” 18th Inf.—Set. 
A. J. Mutik, Co. “I’’; Cpl. J. Alonis, Co. “L.” 20th Inf.—Sgt. O. Duke, Co. “C’”’; Sgt. B. Hamblen, Co. “K.” 22d Inf.—Sgt. C. 
Brown, Hq. Co.; Pfc. W. R. Caine, Hq. Co. 23d Inf.—Sgt. W. H. Gothard, Co. “E”; Sgt. W. J. Doucet, Co. “I”; Sgt. G. Hoff- 
man, Co. “A”; Cpl. R. R. Richard, Co. “K”; Pfc. W. H. Davis, Co. “L”; Pfe. J. C. Broiles, Co. “I.” 24th Inf.—1st Lt. J. O'Hara; 
Sgt. T. Berrien, Co. “G.” 25th Inf.—1ist Lt. W. P. O’Neal; Pfc. P. D. Hite, Co. “K.” 

SpconD Row: 26th Inf.—Set. T. J. Cool, Co. “A”; Pfc. M. Dlholucky, Co. “B.” 28th Inf.—-Sgt. R. B. Ivey, Hq. Co.; Cpl. W. 


A. Sargent, Co. “G.” 29th Inf.—S.Sgt. W. C. Kjelstrom, Hq. Co.; S.Sgt. F. Palmer, Hq. Co.; Sgt. C. W. Wills, Co. “A.” Pistol 
Coach—Capt. T. H. Allen, 66th Inf. Rifle Coach—Capt. F. R. Loyd, 24th Inf. Officer in Charge—Maj. C. M. Easley, 24th Inf. 
Adjutant—ist Lt. J. A. McNerney, 29th Inf. 29th Inf.—Sgt. L. Dawson, Co. “A”; Cpl. W. A. Strother, Co. “A”; Cpl. H. B. 
File, Co. “G”; Cpl. J. M. Miller, Co. “A”; Pfc. D. S. Huntley, Ser. Co.; Pfc. W. L. Chandler, Co. “E”; 1st Lt. R. V. Strauss; 
Cpl. R. L. Taylor, Co. “L.” 


Bottom Row: 30th Inf.—Cpl. M. Garr, Co. “A”; Cpl. R. H. Huntington, Co. “E.” 34th Inf.—ist Sgt. H. O. Hildeton, Ha. 


Co.; Sgt. R. L. Hart, Co. “E.” 38th Inf.—Sgt. F. Mitko, Co. “I.” 66th Inf.—ist Lt. C. G. Rau; S.Sgt. L. M. Simpson, Co. “C”; 


Set. F. Smith, Co. “C.” 67th Inf.—Sgt. A. O. Topper, Co. “F”; Cpl. G. Huddleston, Co. “F.” 4th Tk. Co.—Pfe. J. A Tumlin. 


7th Tk. Co.—1st Lt. J. E. Glattly. Inf. Unasgd.—Maj. K. L. Berry; 1st Lt. T. F. Wall; 1st Lt. M. E. Kaiser. 
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TRAINING TANK GUNNERS 


The delivery of the new light tank has emphasized the 
need for a dummy tank for training gunners. In peacetime 
is to keep tank 
wear and tear at a minimum and conserve fuel. U pon 


the prob lem largely one of economy 
mobilization, the problem will at once become acute, for 
inactive tank units will hardly have re al tanks on hand. 
After M day tank gunnery training must depend for 
many weeks or months upon improvisations. 

To fill both the immediate and future needs, the Chief 
of Infantry requested the Chief of Ordnance to develop 
a tank substitute. However, press of other business and 
lack of funds have delayed construction. In the mean- 
while the Infantry School has developed the device de- 
scribed in this article. 

The fighting compartment shown in Figure 1 is a repro- 
duction of the new light tank fighting compartment. It 
is made of angle- me strap-iron covered with masonite. 
All joints in the framework are welded and the masonite is 
bolted to the frame. The fighting compartment is mounted 
ing rests in bearings attached to a 
reinforcing strap which bridges the rear- wheel wells. This 
strap is att; rached to the floor of the truck bed by four bolts; 


on a transverse axle. 


hence the only alteration necessary on the truck is boring 
two holes at each end of the rear-wheel wells. The forward 
end of the compartment is mounted on a transverse spring 
(an old Ford rear spring 1s satisfactory ) . The spring is 
equipped with shoes to facilitate spring action. A stop lo- 
cated on the rear end of the compartment (the end nearest 
the cab) keeps it from tipping over. 

The idler assembly (Figures 2 and 3) consists of two 
salvaged front-axle assemblies mounted on a channel-iron 
frame. The backing plates are bolted to angle-iron stringers 
to keep the wheels trom pivoting on the axle. The idler 
wheels have been widened to accommodate the rear wheels 
of the truck by welding an additional rim on each wheel. 
The idler wheels are mounted from half to three-quarters 
of an inch off-center by drilling additional holes. 

The face of each turret is covered with three-eighths inch 
iron plate drilled to accommodate the three and one-half- 


inch ball mount for the Migig Aq Browning machine 
gun and the Migi8- A2 telescopic sight. 

Hooks for gunners’ seats or slings are installed inside the 
turrets. 


To mount the assembly for use (see Figure 3) dig two 
trenches for the idler wheels the same distance apart as the 
tread of the idler assembly. Then install the idler assem 
bly as shown in Figure 3. Lock the idler wheels with a 
and back the truck on to idler assembly. (Channel 


iron runners wide enough to accommodate the tires of the 


chain, 


truck and about four feet long are chained to the idler 
wheel nearest the truck, thus forming a ramp.) A dirt or 
wooden ramp is also satisfactory. 

The gunner takes his position in the fighting compart- 
and then signals driver of wack. Ths driver 
then puts the truck in gear and releases the clutch. 


ment, foal: 


As the rear wheels turn, the combined action of the ec- 
centric idler wheels, differential, truck springs, transverse 
axle, and transverse spring, on the fighting compartment 
ge the pitch and roll of a tank moving across coun- 

By changing gear to include low-low (sawmill), first, 
te or reverse, by ch: anging the speed of the motor, and 
by intermittently disengaging and engaging the clutch, 
the driver can make the movement of the fighting com- 
partment as violent as desired, settle it down to a smooth 
operation, or stop it altogether. 


During this time the gunner keeps his sights aligned as 
well as he can but fires only when ‘ ‘negotiating fairly 
smooth ground.” 

The cost of making the device was $178.89. However, 
much was obtained from the salvage yard. It is estimated 
that such a device could be built on any post with access to 
a salvage } yard, for a maximum of $250. oo. The cost per 
unit in quantity for mobilization training should be much 
less. 

Any standard, 1/2 -ton truck can be used as the power 
unit. The device is simple, inexpensive and of real value 
to tank organizations. 
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FROM THE CHIEF'S OFFICE 


Upper left, Figure 1: Rear view of tank dummy, showing 
exterior of fighting com partment. 


Upper right, Figure 2: Truck mounted on idler assembly. 
Lower left, Figure 3: Idler assembly. 
Center right, Figure 4: The dummy tank ready for action. 


Lower right, Figure 5: The gunner in the fighting com- 
partment. 











to this department. However, 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue 


spaced. They will not 


macte rin due cour. Se. 


CO 


You may have read of a solc hier, who spe: aks of his com- 


pany commander, and says, he’ S 


“The Old Man? Say, 
a skipper we d follow through hell and high water. , 

I have been an enlisted man in this man’s army for 
a dyed-i in- the- 


woolen-OD Regular sound off with any such expression. 


nes arly twenty years and have yet to he ar 


We may think it, but we don’t say it. 
you who command an outfit would like 
to chink that those sentiments are expressed, in barracks, 


Being human, 


about you by your men. 

Well, then, have you got what it takes? Let's get down 
to cases. 

You can do anything that any of your men can do, but 
you do it just a shade better. And you don’t crow about it. 
By the same token, you re not above getting down on the 
firing line to lend a hand to a John who just can’t help 
jerking that trigger and flinching. 

You're not a "back- patter, but "eile any man in your 
outfit does something exceptionally well you recognize it. 
Only a terse sentence; maybe “Good pitching, Soldier!” 

but it rings the bell. 

Not a snooper, you have the habit of dropping t into bar- 
racks at unusual and unexpected times. For instance, a 
half-hour before first call, you barge into the kitchen for 
a spot of hot coffee with the cook on shift and the “off re- 
lief” of the guard. Perhaps of an evening you drift casually 
into the dayroom for a quick, friendly "ne -see at the gang 
playing pool and pinochle. Then we know that your inter- 
est in us does not end when you leave the orderly room. 


there are no fair-haired boys 
’ with you. You make your own non- 
coms, and don’t rely simply on the say-so of your ranking 
sergeants when you make that new corporal. 


You play no favorites— 
who boast of an “‘in’ 


When the company baseball, basketball, or football 
team play s for you and the outfit, you’re there on the side- 
lines. You may even let it be known that you have a little 
bet down- though you realize that the team doesn’t have 
a Chinaman’s chasice. 

You drop down to the hospital for a brief visit with any 
of your men who are temporarily riding the sick book on 
a line-of- duty status. 

Though sympathetic and understanding, you're no easy 
mark for the lads—and their name is legion, skipper 


CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receiz 





the price for those “ 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 
Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
be acknowledged or returned 
= as to the fate o 


f those 






ec as much as $8.00 for their contributions 
dashed off” with scant consideration for the 


submitted double- 
will hear from the pay- 
not published within six months should 


words and should be 
lf accepted, you 


who are always in girl trouble or other jams in the post 
town. 

even if that means 
bear ding the regimental commander himself. 

You pe t pull fast ones. You don’t say on Friday's 
bulletin board that you’re having a full-field showdown on 
Saturday; and then, come Saturday morning, change it to 
a regular garrison inspection. Or vice versa. Not cricket, 


skipper! 


You go to the bat for your men, 


Not such a tough program, 1s it? And you'd be sur- 
prised to know how many skippers meet it. Of those we 
we would ‘ 
and high water.” G. 


say—to ourselves ‘follow them through hell 


I. Buck. 
<P a 


Parade vs. Battlefield Training 


Getting there first with the most men has turned many 
a battle, ‘but getting there with a lot of untrained men 
doesn’t do maul good. 

In preparing raw levies to fight, the time factor is most 
important. Therefore training hours must be carefully and 
intelligently budgeted. But we can’t increase the available 
training hours omens i increasing the delay in getting the 
unit to the front. 

There is one thing, however, which we can and should 
do to attain a minimum standard of fighting efficiency in 
the limited time available after M-Day. We can gain time 
by switching to simplified drill. Here’ s how it would 
work in one instance. 

A few years ago The Infantry School published a master 
schedule for i wartime training of a rifle company of 
~— regiment. The training period was May 4 to 
July 11. It was estimated that the company commander 
had 175-5/6 unit training hours available, after deductions 
for such matters as physical training, bayonet and close 
combat, rifle marksmanship, histelion field exercises, and 
regimental field exercises. 

Of his 175-5/6 hours the company comm ander devoted 
15-4/6 hours to specialized training for an automatic-rifk 


group (4 men per squad), a scouting and patrolling group 


. 


(4 men per squad), and a pistol marksmanship group 


. 


That left him 160-1/6 hours to devote to the company as 
a whole. 

Of the 160-1/6 hours, 39-2/6 hours went to close-order 
drill and 11-2/6 hours to extended order. In the close-orde: 
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zory, 6 hours were assigned to drill without arms, 5 to 
dy | with rifle, 10-2/6 to squad drill, 9-2/6 to platoon 
d: i, and 8-4/6 to company dmill. 

ver 50 hours—31 °/, —were devoted to drill while only 
ours were devoted to combat principles, and 22-2/6 
hours were assigned to musketry and combat practice. 

\ simplified drill will cut that 50 hours to 20 without 
airing eficiency. The 30 hours saved could well go to 
aircraft and antitank fring, to combat principles and 
bat practice. 

\ company, qualified in the school of the soldier, can 

un the st: nplif 1ed drill in two or three hours. Extended- 

ler drill can be learned in two or three hours more. 

Che disciplinary value of a drill comes when men per- 
form the various movements accurately and precisely. 
Squad movements are not an essential element of disci- 
plinary drill. They are difficult to learn and are rarely exe- 
cuted accurately or precisely because the movements of 
certain numbers in the rear rank, especially, are unnatural 
and intricate. Certain men ooze around instead of stepping 
around with snap and precision. 

The question resolves itself into whether we want spec- 
tacular parades or fighting efficiency. If our objective is 
parade-g -ground ceremony, Tet us continue as we are. If, on 
the ert hand, we want to meet an enemy on the battle- 
field, let us take simplified drill out of its pigeonhole, dust 
it off, and seriously try it out. Boto PAsHA. 


“ee 
Wheeled Tanks 

In the March-April, 1935, issue of the JouRNAL one of 
Captain Triplett’s alter egos described a possible alterna- 
tive to the tracklaying tank, and in the January-February 
issue of last year sudan of his Charlie McCarthys elab- 
orated on the idea, applying it to a one-man machine-gun 
carrier. That idea was to use several perforated soft wibbie T 
wheels instead of a continuous track. 

The idea was tossed out to the wolves, and lit, apparent- 
ly, with a sickly thud. Not a single howl, pro or con, 
from the cash customers. Why mae? I can’t help saying 
that the idea sounds good to me, though I feel qualms 
about sticking my nerk out. The advantages are obvious 

-silence, speed. smoothness of operation, reduction of 
vulnerability and of springing difficulties, and increased 
mechanical efficiency. The disadvantages are not so ob- 
vious, the only one visible to the naked eye being the 
inammability of the wheels. And that’s not as bad as 
it sounds. Synthetic rubber-like bodies such as Duprene, 
Koroseal, Flamenol, and so on, have been developed that 
burn with all the enthusiasm of a man pay ing his income 
tax, and then extinguish themselves if you give them half 
a chance. Furthermore, it’s no trick at all’ to load them 
up with fillers, such as lead oxide, that improve their 
mechanical properties and reduce their inflammability 
practically to zero. And finally, the present rubber mold- 
ing technique i is quite capable of producing molded jobs 
of the size needed. 

Does anybody know what, if anything, is being done 
about it? And if nothing is being done, why not? At 


least, let’s hear some opinions on the subject. Who was 
the bird who said (or did he?) that “Discussion is the 
life of science?” CHEMIST 


7 7 7 


Roll Along, Little Wire, Roll Along 


The other day, while rolling down a long dusty road, 
several of us in a car passed a tired-looking trio of com 
munication men. They were trudging along hauling a 
two-wheel buggy, from which trailed a long line of tele- 
phone wire. 

“How come?” we wondered. “Why should doughboys 
keep on doing the work of mules while everyone else rides 
in motors? 

We found the answer in our basic field manual. The in 


tantry has three means ot laying wire namely, 


. a spool 
on a stick held by two men, a two-wheel cart like the one 
e had seen on the road, and an engine-driven aftait 
aie about 600 pounds. 
W ell.” we said to ourselves, ““here’s where we add one 
more.’ 

From the blacksmith shop we obtained a U-shaped 
angle iron which would fit over the side of a truck, 
motorcycle, cross- “country car, or even the gene rr al’ s € adil- 
lac itself. Three clamp screws were put in on one side and 
an axle on the other. A hole for a cotter pin was next bored 
through the axle. 

Rolling down the window in the door of our car, we 
hooked the iron over the door (first putting a 


pad under- 
neath to protect the paint), 


and clamped the iron into 
place with set screws. We next slip ped a spool ot wire onto 
the axle, then a washer and cotter pin to kee p it in place. 


The whole thing then looked about like this 
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One of us, wearing heavy gloves, climbed in the rear 
seat of the car to regulate the spool, while another acted 

chauffeur. Then, we road, and 
wherever that car could go we could leave a trail of wire 
behind us. 

“But,” “peacetime 
economy won t Tt you go oft leaving wire all over the 


headed down the 


’ our signal corps adviser objected, 


slace. You’ ve got to aled it up again. 
We looked at the empty spool Feud saw that It already 
had holes around 1 its edge ° 


So, with a bolt, two nuts, and a couple of washers, we 
hastily improvised a handle for the empty spool. Turning 
the car around, we started back (more slowly, I'll admit), 
and this time, one man sitting in the front seat leaned 
through the window and waned the wire back onto the 


spool as we went along. 
And there you are. Doughboy signalmen don’t have to 


They can sit on 
their fannies like any brass hat and lay more wire in an 


lay wire by hand unless t a want to. 


hour than they can by walking all day. Take it or leave it! 


5 y 3 A 


On Making a First Sergeant 


The case of Sergeant Battlescarred (Cerebrations, May- 

June, 1938) is a moving one. You will recall him as the 
veteran noncom who had all that it takes to be a cracking 
line sergeant (plus a heart of gold, no doubt) but who 
was, nevertheless, unfeelingly jumped for promotion be- 
cause he didn’t know paper work. 
” who told us about the ser- 
geant, shows an appreciation of the difficulties of the old 
More- 
over, he suggests a solution that is sensible and eminently 
practical. But, I’m afraid that you can’t say as much for 
good old Sergeant B, for he apparently had no solution 
at all. He was just “‘stickin’ around and doin’ duty.” 

For had Sergeant Battlescarred kept his eyes open these 
past fifteen vears, he would have seen that some knowl- 


“Company Commander, 


al lier that is not too often met with these days. 


edge of administrative procedure was necessary for the 
junior noncommissioned officer who hoped to win another 
stripe. Notwithstanding the fulminations of the down- 
with-red-tape clan, paper work increases—and will 
crease; this is just one of the penalties of serving in a 
Twentieth Century army. Therefore, our corporals and 
sergeants would do well to familiarize themselves, on their 
own hook, with the principles of catch-as-catch-can type- 
writing, the morning report, the ration return, and the 
few other forms that make mess and pay call more than a 
promise. They may never be lucky enough to serve under 
a “Company Commander.” 

But let those officers who toy with the idea of putting 

“Company Commander's” recommendations into use, 
first make tactful inquiry before they proceed to do good. 
A short case history may be as helptul to them as they 
intend to be to their particular variety of Sergeant Battle- 
scarred. 


Sergeant O'Regan was as fine a noncom as ever wiped 
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beer from a bristly mustache. He wore seven hashm 


KS, 
four campaign badges, and an air of authority. Yet, wo 
sergeants had jumped him for the first sergeantcy wi iin 
five years, and his commanding officer just knew «hat 
something had to be done for Serge ant O’ Regan. O'’Re +an 
got the treatment prescribed by “Company Command :r.” 


Strangely enough, the skipper’s attentions were soine- 
what an annoyance to the sergeant. O’Regan knew be cer 

ways to occupy spare time than to pore through Ariny 
Regulations or beat a typewriter. In short, he was quite 
content as a line sergeant; ambition burned in his bosom 
not at all. Good old soldier that he was, he would have 
been the last to intimate as much to his zealous company 
commander. The skipper’ s solicitude he philosophic illy 
accepted as one of the inscrutable v agaries of officerdom. 

So poor QO’ Regan stolidly- —and mournfully thumy d 
the orderly room typewriter for hours, and spent sunny 
afternoons totting up devilish figures on a form irivented 
by a lunatic. He got nowhere, ioe his heart was not in it, 
He did, aides, acquire an interest in one phase of 
administrative procedure. Every second day he repaired to 
post headquarters and conned the War Department's 
special orders in hopeful quest of a paragraph consigning 
his company commander to a station far otaiied. 


SERGEANT JINKS. 


Skeet 
given 


No matter how small the post, troops can be 24 
worthwhile training in antiaircraft marksmanship. 

Skeet shooting teaches an individual to pot aerial targets 
from any angle. The experienced skeet shot picks up a 
target instantly, smoothly tracking it with the correct 
lead. As he tracks he squeezes the trigger. The result 
is a broken bird. 

Shooting airplanes is just like shooting skeet. Instead of 
a clay pigeon sailing through the air we have an airplane. 
Instead of a shot pattern we have a bullet pattern formed 
by the well aimed shots from the rifles of the infantry 
section or platoon. In either instance, the result is the 
same: ‘‘dead bird.” 

The Air Corps recognizes the value of skeet in training 
personnel in aerial gunnery. AR 775-10 prescribes that 
every pilot and observer shall have 200 rounds of 12- gauge 
shotgun shells for training purposes. Moreover, by con- 
verting 500 rounds of his caliber .30 allowance he can have 
an additional 1,500 rounds of shotgun ammunition. 

Although skeet is undoubtedly excellent training for 
aerial gunnery I think it finds an even closer application 
to antiaircraft marksmanship. The following test will 
prove or disprove the point. Take two 20-men groups 
trained to a like standard in rifle marksmanship. Give 

each group the same preliminary instruction in antiaircraft 
marksmanship, but have one do its practice firing on the 
miniature range and the other on the skeet range. Now 
try the marksmanship of the two groups on towed targets. 
If the skeet group comes off winner, paragraph 25 of the 
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b» ¢ field manual on antiaircraft marksmanship should be 
nded to read: 

In the event that local facilities are insufficient to permit 
ring on the towed-target course or the 500-inch miniature 
nge, all personnel whose primary weapon is the rifle, semi- 
utomatic rifle, or automatic rifle will fire the skeet course. 
[he allowance per active weapon will be 300 rounds of 12- 
rauge shotgun shells per year. 


Avery M. Cocuran, Lieutenant, Infantry. 


i =- 
When Winter Comes 


Now that we seem to be approaching common sense in 
uniforms, I hope that one of the most cumbersome and 
costly of our garments—the woolen overcoat—will not be 
sp ared by those who determine what we shall wear at work 
and play. 

As a garment for fair weather in peacetime winters, 
the overcoat has some virtue. But we are chary of taking 
the field in freezing weather, which makes us ‘forget that 
the warmth of an army overcoat 1s gained at a cost in 
weight that can be ruinous on campaign. Even when dry 
the coat weighs far more than need be. In a few hours of 
rain or snow, its weight doubles and its warmth is re- 
duced by half, if twenty pounds of wool and water can be 
said to give any warmth at all. 


I once served on a post where the winter uniform regu- 
lations were rigidly enforced—in fact, well beyond the 
letter of the law. After a certain date in October, the 
overcoat simply had to be worn for protection and warmth. 
But one winter happened to be mild and exceptionally 
wet. Within two days after winter had set in by order, 
my Own overcoat dripped for an hour every tume I hung 
it up. I soon saw that | would need two overcoats if I were 
to approximate a decent appearance, and so eighty dollars 
went into a new one. All winter, I wore one while the 
other was being dried out at the cleaners, whose bill for 
the season would have gone far toward buying a third. 
Indeed, on the basis of my own bill and those of my com- 
pany as they appeared on the collection sheet, | estimated 
that the post—a fairly large one—was spending around 
$400 a week out of its private pockets in an almost fruit- 
less attempt to keep its overcoats free of wrinkles and 
water. By spring, moreover, every greatcoat in barracks 
and quarters looked as if it had ‘been slept in through 
months of hard maneuvers. 

Actually, there is one way of converting an army over- 
coat into a wind and water breaking garment of real 

warmth, and that is by wearing a light Alligator-type 
raincoat over it. But this is a poor compromise, although 
it does bring out the correct principles for the design 
of a winter coat—a warmth-giving layer on the inside and 
a windproof and waterproof layer on the outside, which 
keeps the inner layer reasonably dry. 


Thus what we need is not a woolen greatcoat but a 
trenchcoat and preferably a coat with a detachable woolen 
lining. (For extreme cold a double lining or one of fleece 
would be needed.) I have such a coat now. It cost one- 





fourth of what a good overcoat does; and when it is dry 
or wet its weight is roughly one-half that of an overcoat. 
In either case it is far warmer. Moreover, if appearance 
is as vital to a working garment as it seems to be, the 
trenchcoat has, if anything, more style and dash to it 
than the other. \ 

If we do turn sensibly from the expensive cramping 
tailored blouse and belt to a jacket, it will be but half 
progress unless we get rid of that sponge- like cloak of 
ill-protection which now forms our burden when winter 
comes. CAPTAIN TREN« HCOAT. 
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Contact Not Imminent 


little from foreign tactics, which is 
by no means a bad thing to do provided we borrow the 
best, we have now developed something that goes by the 


By borrowing a a 


name of “advance guards when contact is imminent,” or 
as Leavenworth prefers it, Side by 
side with “contact imminent” we have “contact not im- 
minent,”’ 


“contact probable.” 


in which advance guards push down the road 
with point, advance party, support, and reserve all the 
ancient adjuncts of the van. 


From Alexander to the Ardennes this spear-like buffer 
was supposed to insure uninterrupted advance, and often 
did; although any reasonably clever commander could 
dodge around 1 it if he tried. But what earthly good is this 
Scastion now? Who can honestly conceive a columns 
kicking up the dust, in this day, when the enemy ts too 
far away to be “imminent’ ? We will move on wheels, 
always, when there is no particular danger of contact, 
saving our legs for later and better use. 


Even if a force does move on foot by reason of some 
temporary lapse of a motor civilization, does it follow that 
we must keep the advance guard on foot, too? The mere 
chance of troop trucks missing their schedule ce rtainly 
has no bearing on the probable fact that the enemy’s 
tanks or motors are purring along the roads or across the 
fields. No advance guard moving on foot can possibly give 
security to a plodding column. All advance guards must 
have motors. In fact we need, and need badly, a fully 
worked out technique for motorized advance-guard opera- 
tions. 


True, if we were to abandon entirely the formation now 
known as ‘‘advance guard when contact is not imminent,” 
we would lose the one last operation from which we can 
make pretty little problems involving independent pla- 
toons and companies. Perhaps that particular adaptability 
is the main’ reason why we cling to it. But if we must 
keep it, let us bear it in mind for use only when, through 
some strange development, we become motorless in a land 
of thirty million, and a world of forty million, motor ve- 
hicles. And let us henceforth call what we may need to 
go back to on that improbable day a “non- motorized ad- 

vance guard,” or anything else that will put it in a cate- 
gory with the saber charge, the phalanx, and the hollow 
square, where it belongs. Huco Furst. 
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United States Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilisation of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 


ML 
MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH, Chief of Infantry, 


PRESIDENT 
JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH, 
Vice PRESIDENT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. HARDING, I/nfaniry 
SECRETARY- TREASURER 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
CoLoneL W1LL1AM E. Persons, /nfantry 
CotoneL WALLACE C. Pxt.oon, /nfantry 
CoLoneL Lemuet Bo ites, /nfantry Reserve 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHar_es P. Kerr, /nfantry Reserve 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. Simpson, /nfantry 
LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL GERALD B. O’Grapy, /nfantry, N.G.U.S. 
Mayor Paut L. Ransom, /nfantry 
Mayor WititaM T, Roy, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
Mayor Cuarves L. Mutiins, /nfantry 
Mayor STONEWALL Jackson, /nfantry 
Captain RicHarp P. OvENSHINE, /nfantry 
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COLONEL JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH, Presipent 
COLONEL CLAUDE H. MILLER, Vice Presment 
LIEUT. COL. E. F. HARDING, Secretary anp Epiror 
MAJOR PHILIP S. WOOD, Drrecror 

CAPTAIN C. T. LANHAM, Assoctate Eprror 

J. R. ULMER, Assoctate Eprror 

A. S. BROWN, TREASURER 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing board for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 
APPEARS IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and The Editors. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


TL 
As You Were 


The salvo of ave atque vale sentiment in the May- June 
issue was premature. 


COLONEL Infantry, 


Simultaneously with the public a- 
tion of our announcement that we were about to fling the 
torch to Major Harry W. Caygill, came the word that the 
talented major had been PO AT NE for the War De- 
partment General Staff, and that Major JOHN H. 
BURNS would occupy the editor’s chair in his stead. 
This last-minute shift, which automatic: ally extended the 
tenure of the old management past the time for putting 
the July-August issue to bed, gives us an opportunity to 
introduce Major Burns. This little formality is hardly 
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oe gna ote Mabdy 


Major Jobn H. Burns 


but 


JOURNAL, 
recent subscribers (and there are many) will want to 
know something of the man who is slated to run the show 
they have paid to see. 


necessary for constant re aders of The 


First of all, we wish to assure all and sundry that Major 
Burns can be counted on to give them three dollars’ worth 
of magazine and a lot more. Psychology and Leadership 
(pub slished by the Command and General Staff School) ; 

“The Great Delusion” (INFANTRY JouRNAL, March- 
April, 1936); “The Dead Hand” (INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
March-April, 1937); “Vitalize the Map Problem” (In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, September- October, 1937) ; and “What 
About Military History?” in the current issue, testify to 
the que ality of the new pilot’ s thinking and writing. And 
he is no tyro at editing—witness The Infantry School 
Mailing List, which he has edited since 1935- 

It would appear that an A.B. degree from Columbia 
was a prerequisite for the next editor of The Journat; for 
Major Burns, like Major Caygill, has one. It is less of a 
coincidence that their collections of diplomas from military 
educational institutions—The Infantry School, 
worth, War College—are identical. 

An officer who has worked with Major Burns and who 
knows him intimately, describes him as “genial, cordial, 
forceful, deliberate, but with a capacity for lightning ac 
tion when necessary.” These characteristics, combined 
with the demonstrated ability asa writer and editor of 
military manuscripts, foreshadow a smooth- -running or 
ganization and a stimulating JOURNAL. 


Leaven 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry*** 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)*** 

34th Infantry*** 

3d Infantry*** 

130th Infantry** 

124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)** 

11th Infantry** 

22d Infantry** 

North Texas CCC District** 

roth Infantry** 

South Texas CCC District*®* 

2d Infantry** 

61st Infantry*®* 

30th Infantry Lael 

33d Infantry* 

182d Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts) * 

7th Infantry* 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) * 

62d Brigade (Florida-Alabama N.G.)* 

Minnesota CCC District* 

North Dakota CCC District* 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

14th Infantry* 

29th Infantry* 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District* 

Fort Lewis CCC District* 

165th Infantry (69th New York)* 

131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District* 

150th Infantry (West Virgimia N.G.) 

38th Infantry 

185th Infantry (Califorma N.G.) 

12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) 

66th Infantry (less 2d and 3d Battlions) 

145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.) 

Sacramento (California) CCC District 

Fort Brady CCC District 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 

35th Infantry** 

316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

gth Infantry 

25th Infantry 

Fresno (California) CCC District 

Special Troops, 33d Division (Illinois N.G.) 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.) 

129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 

4th Miltary District, Philippine Army Train- 
ing Camps 

Oklahoma CCC District 

Arizona CCC District 

181st Infantry (Sixth Massachusetts ) 











The Honor Roll continues to grow. The 159th Infan- 
try (California National Guard), and the Los Angeles 
CCC District fell by the wayside but the loss of two was 
offset by a gain of four—the 4th Military District, Philip- 


EDITORIALS 


— 
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pine Army Training Camps; the Oklahoma and Arizona 
CCC Districts; and the 181st Infantry ee Massachu- 
setts). We are indebted to Major S. F. Cacdac, Philip 
pine Army, and Captain Milton A. Hill, for the first 
organization of the Philippine Army to make the Honor 
Roll. Mayor John H. Hilldring engineered the successful 
roundup in Arizona, and Captain L. P. Miller did the 
same in Oklahoma. Colonel Roy W. Smith, Infantry, 
N.G.U5S., gets the citation for le ading the Massachusetts 
regiment to The INFANTRY JOURNAL fountain. 

‘With each succeeding issue the Honor Roll grows mor 
like the Milky W ay. 


star at this posting 


The 30th Infantry gets its second 
, while the 131st Infantry (Illinois Na- 
tional Guard), Colonel F. M. Allen, commanding, and 
the Medford (Oregon) CCC District get into the on 
star class. 

We welcome the new members and congratulate the or 
ganizations who have demonstrated their staying power. 

We take this occasion to remind National Guard regi 
ments who have the 100°/, habit that they can save them 
selves and us much trouble by synchronizing all subscrip 
tions to expire with the same issue. 


The procedure 1s 
simple. 


Given the latest roster of the regiment and the 
month that the subscriptions are to expire, we prepare a 
list showing how much ts needed from each officer. The 
regiment makes the collection and sends ina single check 
in payment. After that it is merely a matter of having 
some energetic staff officer collect 3 per from all ranks 
when the rencw al date rolls around. 


5 7 y 


Bay State Laurels 


We noted with much pride in the May-June INFANTRY 
JouRNAL the addition of a Field Artillery regiment to our 
Honor Roll. Now, with perhaps an even gre ater satist: te 
tion, we announce as 100°/, qualified, an Infantry regt- 
ment which was originally organized as a unit of E Field 
Artillery, although we would hoes welcomed, to be sure, 
the 181st Infantry (Massachusetts National Guard) in 
any guise, mounted or dismounted. 

In part, however, the 181st Infantry can trace its line 
back to Doughboy militia companies that were part ot the 
It was this 
same 6th Infantry that responded to President | incoln’s 
call for troops in 1861, and lost four killed in the rioting 
which dogged its march through Baltimore on Wash 
ington. It was also the first armed regiment to reach the 
C apital in response to L incoln’s first call. The 6th Mas 
sachusetts Saw active service during much ot the rest of 


6th Lasenchenecens Infantry as early as 1791. 


the war, and then returned to its home state for peace- 
time militia duties until 1898. 

Mobilized again for the war with Spain, this sturdy 
ancestor of the 181st Infantry, on its long trip southward 
to Cuba, passed through Baltimore again—this time to 
be greeted with cheers , eo of growls, rocks, and pot- 
shots. It embarked from Charleston for Cuba, but on 
change of orders, landed in Puerto Rico. 


There it played 
a full part in the Puerto Rican campaign. 


It returned to 
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Boston to be mustered out of Federal service in January, 
1899. 
March 30, 1917 


for a third time. Soon a large part of it went to make up 


, saw the regiment called to the colors 


units of the 26th Division, whose splendid World War 
service needs no recounting here. Thus the colors of the 
181st Infantry bear streamers for service in three different 
wars. 

First organized in 1920 as the 103d Field Artillery, 
then, in the same year, as the 3d Field Artillery (Massa- 
chusetts National Gu: ard) and in the next as the 3d In- 
fantry of the Bay State, the 181st Infantry received its 
present designation late in 1921, and since then has thriven 
in the patriotic cities of Worcester and Fitchburg. 

It seems to us that the caliber of the 181st speaks for 
itself through the fact of its joining the hundred percent- 
ers. Caiceinly a regiment which thus manifests its 1n- 
terest in the modern aspects of its profession must be, in 


every other regard, 100°/ on its toes. 


Subscription Derby 


Twice a year we e publish the list of those who have been 
notably active and successful in getting new subscribers 
to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
list is tentatively scheduled for the September-October 


The next appearance of that 


issue, but meanwhile an interesting contest has developed 
among the leaders. C aptain Milton A. Hill, No. 2 man 
in the ”M arch- April posting, with 228 subscriptions to his 
credit, has passed long-time No. 1 man, Major Roger 
Hilsman, whose score in March stood at 255. Captain 
Hill is no stranger to the No. 1 place, having held it for 
over a year prior to Major Hilsman’s 1937 roundup; but 
for the past year he has been in the Philippines where (so 
we thought) his opportunities to sell our Infantry maga- 
zine were limited. We assumed that Major Hilsman had 


a lock on first place. Came June 1 of this year and a 


July-A: ust 


flood of subscriptions from officers of the Philippine / 
with a letter of transmittal from Captain Hill. The |. eter 
and they came. By the en of 
the month we had chalked up 108 new subscribx 
Captain Hill’s credit, and he was leading the field 
a total of 336. 

We wrote Major Hilsman a nice letter of condolence ip 
which we inadvertently quoted a _sportsmanlike remark 
from one of C aptain Hill’s letters: “‘I hope Hilsman bea 


} 


re 


spoke of more to come 


=a © 
- + 


ot 


5 
me.” The major replied that the race was on and tha 
was taking leave in order to canvass some promi 


Lieutenant 
Colonel George S. Clarke who was No. 3 on the list with 


Reserve officer camps. In the meantime, 
a score of 1 75, has sent in 83 new subscriptions from the 
Michigan Gace By virtue of this imposing contribution 
to the " checulation campaign, Colonel Clarke moves into 
No. 2 position and serves notice on his big-time rivals 
that he is taking out after them. 


It’s a great race. 


May it last long and end in a three- 
way tie! 
vy f A 


Annual Meeting and Election of Officers 


In compliance with the provisions of Article IV of the 
By-Laws of the United States Infantry Association, the 
following announcement of the Annual Meeting and the 
election of officers and members of the Executive Council 
of the Infantry Association is made. 

(1) The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
on Monde, January 30, 1939. 

(2) The Nomin: ating Committee appointed by the 
President at the Aneud Meeting for 1938 has prepared 
the ticket set forth in the ballot printed on page 377: 
Branch Associations are urged to get out the vote. The 
ballot may be used either by Beanch Associations sending 
a consolidated record of votes cast or by individuals not 
voting at Branch Associations. 
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SPAIN 


Antitank defense. First-hand accounts of measures 
used in combat are always interesting and valuable. The 
following is reported to be a Spanish | oyalist’s account of 
antit adie: defensive measures, as written in the Russian 
iournal, Krasnaia Zviezda, Februsty 5; 1938. 

[he Loyalists provide for defense against tanks by dit- 
ferent means which are divided hewmen the outpost line, 
called the “antitank line,” and the main position itself. 

The outpost line, gener rally about 150 yards in front 
of the main position, 1s organized with small groups of 
three or four men selected from the best shots in the units 
occupying the sector. Each man is provided with armor- 
piercing ammunition, three or four bottles filled with 
gasoline, and several hand grenades. Fire is opened on the 
tanks at a range of 200 to 300 yards. Gasoline tanks, and 
aiming and observation slits are the targets. Those tanks 
that seuche the line of outposts become targets for grenades 
and gasoline bottles. 

Tine: bottles are covered with gasoline- soaked cloth. 
The soldier ignites the cloth, then throws the flaming 
missile at the rear armor of the tank. The bottle shatters on 
impact, the gasoline catches fire, spreads over the openings, 
sets them afire and the fire is carried to the gasoline tank. 

The grenades used against tanks are usually tied to- 
gether in bundles of five or six around a central grenade 
with a handle. The pin is pulled from the central g grenade, 
so that when it strikes the target it detonates the entire 
bundle. Tank tracks are the principal target. 

When engaging t tanks in close combat, the defenders 
try to get in the ‘dead angles not covered by the tank’s 
weapons in the tank. 

The procedure described above has proved especially ef- 
fective in the Jarama River sector southeast of Madrid. 

Early in the war excessive losses were incurred from 
Insurgent tank assaults because the Loyalists occupied 
trenches with a straight trace which the tanks enfiladed 
with machine-gun fire. At Riemizi, in January, 1937, the 
Thielmann (International) Battalion was almost destroy- 
ed by several tanks using these tactics. Thereafter the zig- 
zag trace was adopted, and active measures for opposing 
enemy machines were undertaken. 

Among the artificial obstacles used with success within 
and along the edges of a position are the vertical bank, the 
tank trap, the field of rails, wire entanglements, and mines. 
(he vertical banks deny forward progress; the traps catch 


the tanks; the rails belly the tanks or torce a detour; the 
entanglements of unrolled spiral wire enmesh tank tracks 
and stall the machines; and the mines break tracks that 
run over them. 

Insurgents as well as Loyalists use bottles of gasoline 
against "tanks. On May 2gth, press reports said 3,000 
bottles of gasoline had been used against Loy alist tanks 
during the week- long defense of the Insurgent bridgehead 
on the Segre River near Tremp, ¢ ‘atalonia. It was js uumed 
that forty. -two tanks were disabled in this way. 

The author says nothing of the antitank weapon par 
excellence—the small cannon which both sides use: the 
German-made Rheinmetall 37-mm. and 20-mm. guns on 
the Insurgent side; the French Hotchkiss 25-mm. semi 
automatic guns and the Russian 45-mm. cannon on the 
L oy ralist side. F rom all re ports, the se We: apons have demon- 
strated their effectiveness many times over in stopping 
armored combat vehicle B. 


In considering these various AT measures it 1s well to re 
member that the Loyalists have been confronted princi- 
pally by Italian 3-ton machines that have light armor and 
short tracks, and are armed with only one or two machine 
guns which can fire only in a limited sector in the direction 
of tank movement. The German 6-ton tanks (which this 
reviewer believes have been less numerous than the Italian 
tankettes) are also lightly armored but through movement 
of turrets they can shift their fire to the flanks and rear. 

Obstacles that will stop these machines and small-arms 
fire that will penetrate their thin armor are relatively inef 
fective against more heavily armored better armed vehicles. 
For example, the ditches 5 to 6 feet wide and the 2- foot 
vertical banks that the author describes, would have to be 
doubled to block the passage of our own light and medium 
tanks. 


Another point to bear in mind is this: these AT meas 
ures proved effective early in the war when tanks were 
employed in small numbers—seldom more than a few 
dozen at a time. It appears, however, that the larger bodies 
of ironclads employed during Franco's spring offensive con 
stituted enough mass to overcome the defenses prepared 
by the Loyalists. This was especially true after air and 
artillery bombardments had neutralized much of the de- 
fense, lowered morale, and driven many defenders out of 
their positions. Against tank masses, bottle throwing at 
close range is no more than a heroic gesture. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, special antitank guns of 
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one to two-inch caliber, antitank rifles of 0.50 to 0.79-1nch 
caliber, and antitank mines are the means to be relied on 
to stop massed assaults of powerful light or medium tanks. 


—Revue d'Infanterie, April, 1938. 


6, ae 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Military forces. Wars and threats of wars in Europe 
and Asia have been front-paging our newspapers for sev- 
eral years and therefore our interest in foreign armies has 
been oriented east and west. We have given scant thought 
to the forces maintained by our neighbors to the north 
and south. In May, however, Spain, Chim. and Czecho- 
slovakia were crowded off the front page for a time by at- 
tempted revolts in Brazil and Mexico. These affairs have 
reawakened interest in the armed forces of our neighbors. 
Did you know that some 5,000 men are under arms in 
Canada, and almost 300,000 in the republics of Central 
and South America? 

Sixty per cent of these 300,000 are in the service of 
three of the nineteen nations south of us: Brazil, Mexico, 
and Argentina. Brazil has between 65,000 and 75,000 
men under arms, 
Mexico between 47 ,000 and 57,000, with about 30,000 re- 
serves; Argentina, some 37,000, with a reserve of over 
450,000. 

Mexico's Regular Army consists of fifty infantry bat- 
talions, forty cavalry regiments, two artillery regiments, 


and over 200,000 trained reserves; 


two regiments of uadlicery police, 
ments, "and three detached companies. 

Behind these big three come Cuba, Columbia, Chile, 
and Peru with roughly 15,000 regulars each. Of these, only 
Chile has a large reserve— 178, 000 men. 

Both Chile and Peru have dicing military organizations 
which bear the imprint of European instructors. The 
Chilean Army comprises ten infantry regiments and a 
mountain battalions, six cavalry regiments, four field a 
tillery regiments, three mountain aul three heavy Satis 
groups, an engineer regiment, a railway battalion, and two 
aviation groups. These i is an air force of some 2,000 men 
and 200-odd airplanes. 

Peru has less than half as many planes as Chile and some 
1,400 aviation personnel. Her ground forces are roughly 
equal to those of Chile: eight infantry regiments, each of 
three battalions containing three rifle companies and one 
machine-gun company; five cavalry regiments of three 
troops; four artillery regiments of 75's and one regiment of 
105's; one antiaircraft company; four engineer battalions. 

The remaining Central and South American republics 
maintain small forces of from two to eight thousand ef- 
fectives, except Costa Rica, which has only 730 regulars 
and no reserves. 

Of the smaller armies, those of Bolivia and Paraguay 
have been most prominent to the military eye, owing to 
their conflict in the Gran Chaco. Each has a relatively 
large trained reserve—Bolivia, some 50,000 men and Para- 
guay over 43,000—but the latest authentic information 
credits each with only 5,000 regulars. 

The Bolivian Army is reported to have twelve infantry 


two marine corps regi- 
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regiments, each of two four-company battalions; tv. -nty. 
four cavalry troops; eight artillery batteries with four nor 
being organized; six engineer battalions; and ty, > air 
squadrons with twenty planes. Bolivia has a war c eg 
a military ac ademy with 200 to 300 cadets, an av tio; 
school, a recruit school, an NCO school, and a mech nic: 








school. 

In Paraguay, military service is compulsory bet veen 
the age of eighteen and twenty. Thereafter individua:s are 
subject to call as reservists until forty-five years old; ‘rst 
as reserves of the regular army until twenty-nine, then a; 
members of the national guard up to thirty-nine, and 
finally as components of the territorial guard. Exemptio: 
is granted to the clergy, certain officials, family bread win 
ners, and to the inapt. The Paraguay an Army consists of 
three regular and one reserve regiment of infantry, 
alry regiment, two artillery groups, and an engineer con 


pany.—Revista Militar, Argentuna; The i ‘orld 
manac; The C.&°G.S.S. Quarterly. 
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ITALY 


The Ethiopian Colonial Campaign. The Italia 
campaign in Ethiopia is an unparalleled example of a co 
lonial expedition swiftly and successfully executed despit: 
many handicaps. 

The initial project for sending troops to East Africa was 
drawn up in 1932. This was repl: aced by another pl an in 
1934, and by a third which was put into execution in Oc. 
tober, 1935. This third plan was considerably altered dur 
ing the course of the operations which followed. 

The original plan only called for a special division t 
provide security for the Eritrean colony. The second plar 
did not limit itself to strictly defensive. oper: ations; it speci- 
fied three continental divisions, a fourth in reserve, and 
100 airplanes. The third plan, drawn up during 1934 
envisaged an offensive in the north from Eritrea and a de 
fensive attitude in Somaliland to the south of Ethiopia 
Under this plan an expeditionary force of 100,000 men 
was to be sent to East Africa, to be followed by a second 
echelon of 250,000; native troops were to be brought to 2 
strength of 60,000 to 70,000; communications were give! 
special consideration and provision was made for extensive 
use of radio; transport for artillery and supplies excluded 
all animal-drawn vehicles. 

By the end of the campaign—that is, when Addi 
Ababa was occupied—Italy had sent and was supplying 
force of over 400,000 men, roughly 5,000 miles away al 
home. The supply requirements of this contingent were 
estimated as three times greater than those of a like force 
in a European conflict. 

Inasmuch as a replacement division was created at home 
for each one sent overseas, statistics show 20 divisions 


(not counting native divisions) under arms during che 
campaign. During the fall of 1935 the Italian Army even J 
managed to conduct grand maneuvers which involved 
some go,000 men. 

This extensive mobilization was successfully executed 
through the close collaboration of the many agencies 
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ch. red with organization, supply, and movement. 

re are a few items associated with the task. 

PERSONNEL 

gorous physical standards were applied in selecting of- 
fice replacements for the expeditionary force. Of the 
21.00 officers in voluntary retirement who answered the 
call co the colors, only 13,000 were accepted. Reservists 
wer called up a few at a time to prevent crowding the 
depots and to permit careful classification according to 
apticude, The mobilization of scattered Black Shirt units 
was carried out with the same care accorded regular units. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Careful instructions were drawn up for handling the 
units going to East Africa. Typical extracts follow: 

Discipline must be humane and derive its force from the 
example of those in command . . . but it must not compro- 
mise with delinquencies. It must be inflexible in dealing with 
any act. . . that may injure morale. 

Any disposition or measure that decreases mobility is for- 
bidden. Accordingly it is forbidden to transform camps into 
elegant villages. Camps must be simple, open, clean, scrupu- 
lously hygienic, and concealed from aerial observation as much 
as possible. 

Divisions must be ready to leave camp within twenty-four 
hours’ notice. 

A man alone being hesitant, all missions in campaign will 
be given to groups of at least two men. 

Engaged units will be reinforced by maneuver and not by 
superimposing reliefs. 

Force will be subordinated to maneuver; the unexpected 
will be treated as normal. 

The division commander must exhibit personality, flexi- 
bility in using his means of fire and movement, perfect 
logistic preparation, cautious audacity, faith. 


MATERIEL 


The question of matériel was governed by the principle 
that “without adequate provision of materiel, a war of 
movement is visionary.” The figures on the matériel for 
this campaign appear astronomical. 

About 843,000,000 small-arms cartridges; 

About 4,000,000 artillery shells; 

Over 3,000,000 hand grenades. 

The matériel requirements taxed war reserves, state 
arsenals, and private industry. But despite the incomplete 
industrial mobilization at the outbreak of war, coordination 
was rapidly established between national and private fac- 
tories; and the demands were met. 

Engineer supplies included cement, wood, tents, bar- 
racks. The adequate provision of these and other items 
contributed in no small measure to the splendid sanitary 
conditions and the consequent smallness of losses by 
disease.* 

The job of providing potable water presented another 
major problem that was satisfactorily solved. 

Special care was taken to provide clothing suited to 
East African climatic conditions. Many traditional articles 
were discarded in favor of more appropriate ones. In the 





*Ten deaths by disease per 1,000 men per year, as against 42 per 
1,000 per year in East Africa during the World War. (See page 
370, INFANTRY JouRNAL, July-August, 1937.) 
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matter of uniforms, the authorities saw to it that no dif- 
terence existed between regulars and Black Shirts—a pre- 
caution worth noting, for it shows the attention paid to 
factors affecting morale. 


Foop 


The determination to provide only the best for the 
troops pi oy ated the food supply problem. 
differed in 


The ration 
bia, Eritrea, and Somaliland, for natives and 
for Europeans. In Eritrea, the basic items for whites were 
1.75 pounds bread, 


65 pounds meat, and .43 pounds 
spaghetti. 


Secondary items included rice, vegetables, 
apple conserve, cheese, marmalade, lemons, oranges, con- 
densed milk, anisette, wine, and cognac. The native ra- 
tion, which did not v ary, consisted of flour, Yr pound 
meat twice a week, salt, sugar, and tea. 

Local meat procurement was inadequate, so frozen 
meat had to be shipped. Two floating refrigeration ships 
were stationed at Massaua. 

Grain for animals was partly replaced by a substitute 
product known as energon. 


TRANSPORT 

The expedition’s principal base was at Naples. Out- 
going and incoming movements were handled by an 
establishment consisting, in part, of 156 ofhicers, 6 automo- 
biles, 37 trucks, 24 ambulances. . From February, 
1935, to May, 1936, 447,000 men and 570,000,000 tons of 
equipment and supplies passed through this base. 

All in all, the handling of the mobilization, organiza- 
tion, training and movement of the Italian expeditionary 
force to East Africa, and the excellent maintenance of this 
force are unequalled in the annals of colonial campaigns. 

—Revue Militaire Générale, January, 1938. 
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Il Duce’s Militia. The group of federated armed bands 
which brought Mussolini to power has mushroomed into 
a huge military organization. After the successful march 
on Rome in 1922, Fascism had to extend and maintain its 
control. Thus this militia first became a sort of nation- 
wide police whose initial job was to root out the opposi- 
tion. There were railway, highway, forestry, postal . 
militiamen, all forming a network of surveillance—one 
that exists even today in semi-inactive form, but neverthe- 
less ready to function in an emergency. 

Once firmly planted, however, Fascism lost its crusad- 
ing ardor; the militia gradually disappeared and its zeal 
abated. Some stimulant had to be applied if it were not to 
die out entirely. Il Duce found the stimulant by adapting 
the militia to national purposes. 

It became the Voluntary Militia of National Security 
(M.V.S.N.) and a part of the armed forces of the state. 
Within its ranks remained the special elements mentioned 
above and to these were added territorial militia which 
were divided into legions, cohorts, mantples. In 1930, 
Black Shirt battalions were constituted from units of 
Fascist reserves. 

Then in 1935 were organized the Black Shirt divisions 
which accompanied the expeditionary force to Abyssinia. 
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Six divisions were mobilized, each of which bore as its 
The militia 


had matured and stepped up to footlight prominence. 


name a date significant in Fascist history. 


Revue Militaire Générale, January, 1938. 
7 7 5 
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Infantry in the Soviet Army. Owing to the varied 
and extensive theatres of operations in which the Russian 
infantryman may have to fight, an attempt has been 
made to give the infantry regiment as much independence 
as possible. For this reason it has all the appearance of a 
miniature division, with practically all supporting arms 
and services. 

Here’s its make-up: 

INFANTRY Reciment, U.S.S.R. 

Staff, with command section and staff platoon. 

1 signal company 

1 mounted scout platoon 

1 antiaircraft machine-gun platoon 
antitank platoon (2 small-caliber cannons) 
camouflage platoon 


chemical platoon 
1 regimental band 
medical detachment 


= 


veterinary detachment 
political platoon 

I supply platoon with trains 

3 battalions 

1 group of regimental artillery. 

The artillery group contains two batteries, each of 
three 76.2-mm. cannon. As a rule the group is allotted by 
battery to the front-line battalions, but when necessary 
the division commander may take it away from the regi- 
ment for use elsewhere. 

The regimental chief of staff (executive) controls the 
chief of liaison and communication who directs the signal 
company, the scout platoon, and band. 


_— 


BATTALION 

~ In Russian eyes the battalion is the most important unit 
of infantry combat. 
signal section, three rifle companies, one machine-gun 
company, and one platoon of battalion artillery. This 
artillery unit is equipped with two Rosenburg 37-mm. 
guns or two Maklen automatic cannons. In some cases the 
platoon has one light cannon and one 58-mm. mortar. 


It consists of a command section, 


Rirte Company 

The rifle company not only has the usual headquarters 
(or command) section and three rifle platoons, but also a 
machine-gun platoon consisting of one section of two 
machine guns and one grenadier (light-mortar) section. 
The grenadier section has seven men, counting the sec- 
tion leader, and three light mortars (probably 58-mm.) 
with a range of 770 yards. 

The rifle platoon has three sections, each section has a 
section leader and eleven riflemen, also one light machine 


gun. 
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MAacHINE-GuUN CoMPANY 
The m achine-gun company is not unusual: 
he: adquarters section and three 42 oun pl. atoons., 


Table I summarizes the special infantry weapons 
regiment, and Table II shows their characteristics, 


TABLE I—TOorTALS, SPECIAL INFANTRY WEAPO>D 

W eapon Company Battalion R out 
Light machine guns 9 27 
Machine guns 2 18 { 
Light mortars 3 9 7 
37-mm. cannon 2 ; 
76.2-mm. cannon 6 


Antitank cannon 
AA machine guns 
Contrary to current pre actice in most Europe an armues, 
the Russian infantry regiment has no medium-caliber 
weapon for high- angle fire. 
TABLE II—WEAPON CHARACTERISTICS 
Theoretic Effective Practical 


Range Range Rate of Fire Weight 

Weapon (yards) (yards) (7. p.m.) (pounds) 
Light machine gun 2,000 800 100 15to 40% 
Machine gun 4,000 1,100 250 123 to 140* 
37-mm. (Rosenburg) 3,300 7 400 
Maklen automatic 

cannon 2,750 60 800 
76.2 cannon (M1902) 7,700 6 2,420 


*Depends on type. 

These data on the Russian infantry organization differ 
in one respect from the data published on ‘he platoon and 
company by Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaire (taken 
from Revue Militaire Suisse ), July, 19373 namely, in the 
light mortar unit and the mfle section strength. In this 
earlier report (reviewed in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, Sep- 
tember-October, 1937) each rifle platoon was credited 
with three g-man sections, plus one 7-man light mortar 
section, whereas the present report, originally extracted 
from the Polish journal, Polska Zbrojna, puts each pla- 
toon at three 12-man sections (without the light mortar 
section of seven men), and credits the rifle company with 
one 7-man light mortar section in its machine-gun - 
toon. The Poles being next door to Russia and reputed to 
be in military alliance with their big neighbor, the pres- 
ent data from Polish sources are more likely to be correct. 
Moreover three light mortars per rifle company seem far 
more probable than nine. 


—Revue d'Infanterie, March, 1938. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Defense training from 6 to 60. On May 30 Czecho- 


slovakia decreed that her entire population between the 
ages of six and sixty take some form of military service. 
Compulsory military training is prescribed for all chil- 
dren over six except those wide a exempt. Boys not 
attending school must train seventy hours annually until 
they are seventeen, thereafter ninety hours until they enter 
military service. Girls must devote forty hours annually 
to first aid and air defense training until twenty-one, 
thereafter thirty hours annually until the age of thirty. 
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en and women between thirty and sixty are liable to 
chi v hours of training in first aid and air defense. 


—Press. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Keport of the Secretary of War. Mr. Hore-Belisha, 


the aggressive British Secretary of War, has submitted a 
report (March 11, 1938) which is interesting, since the 
Brush Army, like our own, is experimenting with reor- 
anization. In view of the similarity between the British 
and U. S. Armies, there are many points of coincidence, 
in che solution of current problems. 


1. Strength and Organization, Regular Army. 


. from troops raised in this country under a voluntary 
system—there could be mobilized in an emergency for action 
in the field over 500,000 soldiers; this number is exclusive of 
soldiers maintained by the Dominions and of the Indian 
Army. Such difficulties as confront Great Britain are not 
difficulties of man power, but of its correct organization and 
distribution. It was to these two problems that two great 
army reformers devoted themselves—Cardwell to distribution, 
Haldane to organization. By encouraging the Colonies to 
undertake their own defense, Cardwell aimed at an arrange- 
ment where half the units of the British Army should be 
stationed overseas and an interchangeable half kept in the 
United Kingdom to relieve them. He obtained in the process 
1 “strategic reserve” of 100,000 Regulars. 

Haldane set himself the task of moulding this “strategic 
reserve” into homogeneous divisions on the Continental 
model. It was found that there were enough for one cavalry 
and six infantry divisions. 


b. Missions of the British Army. 

The réle of the British Army is known to comprise a num- 
ber of different purposes, but it is now possible to classify 
them in a relative order of importance. 

The first purpose of the Army is home defense. In pre- 
paring the Army for war the menace of air attack is a primary 
consideration; on the outbreak of war, defense against air 
attack may be the primary requirement. In this major re- 
spect, home defense is in the first category of importance and 
in a form unknown in 1914. The priorities in home defense 
are, in their order: (1) air defense, (2) internal security, (3) 
air-raid precautions and (4) coast defense. Two territorial 
divisions are at present employed in the air defense of Great 
Britain with a total of 48,000 officers and men, 76 batteries, 
and 108 searchlight companies. 

While the duty of defending against air attack is entrusted 
to the Territorial Army, an acceleration of action can come 
from the regular antiaircraft units. Over 33 per cent of the 
Engineers are engaged in codperation with the Artillery, in 
the antiaircraft and coast defense duties; as these duties are 
more appropriate to the Artillery, they are allotted to a sepa- 
rate branch. The Engineers having successfully pioneered a 
new service, will be free again to resume their more char- 
acteristic functions. 

Internal security is a second duty in Home Defense, because 
of the possibility of air attack, in a form unknown in 1914. 
There may be many ways in which the organized forces, 
Regulars and Territorials, can help the civil population. The 
coast defense of Great Britain is now entrusted to units of the 
Territorial Army consisting of heavy artillery with the neces- 
sary searchlights; by relieving the Regular Army of this 
duty, they enable the strengthening of the overseas defenses. 
As specialized units, allotted to a particular location, they do 
not interfere with the free disposal of the normal formations 
of the Territorial Army. 
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Second in classification to Home Defense come British 
commitments overseas, including defended ports on the trade 
routes. The size and type of garrisons where communications 
can be interrupted should be maintained at a stre ngth ade 
quate for defense at the outbreak of war. Twenty eight Brit 
ish battalions, equivalent to some two and a half divisions, 
are now stationed overseas, exclusive of India and Burma. 

The final head in the classification of the réle of the Brit 
ish Army concerns cooperation in the defense of the terri 
tories of any allies. Lord Haldane, having as his object the 
creation of an expeditionary force, took the Continental 
model of a division consisting of 12 battalions; this pattern 
has remained virtually unaltered. 


. Divisional Organization 


The assumptions of an unforgettable past are not always 
the surest guide to an unpredictable future. 

The power of the defense has increased since the close of 
the last war as anyone who has seen the formidable defenses 
of the Maginot Line will realize. The problem of holding 
positions is not in the same degree as it was a problem of 
personnel. The factors in the situation have altered since 
1914. It must be remembered that support on land is not the 
only support we can offer. 

To have one stereotyped division conceived for all pur 
poses is to overlook the necessary preparations for each one. 
It is not our intention to retain a fixed division, but one 
flexible for different objects. There will be two types of di- 
vision and variations within the types. One type, a Motorized 
Division, based on the light machine-gun, and the other, an 
Armoured Division. When used for internal security opera 
tions, such a division may consist of six (6) battalions with 
usual service troops. When used for war it may consist of 
nine (g) battalions and organic artillery. These battalions 
will each possess 50 Bren guns of which a certain proportion 
will be borne in armoured carriers; they will, in fact, be light 
machine-gun battalions. 


d. Heavy Machine-Gun and Antitank Units 


A proportion of heavy machine-gun battalions, having a 
special aptitude for sustained fire, particularly in protracted 
defense, will be kept as corps troops, one per division. The 
remaining heavy machine gun battalions can be more usefully 
converted to light machine gun battalions to form the nucleus 
of motorized divisions. The conversion is all the more logical 
because the antitank gun which used to be handled by the 
heavy machine gun battalions is a weapon more appropriate 
to the divisional artillery. There is another development in 
the Artillery; its fire unit in the future will be 12 guns in 
stead of six. With fewer personnel and more centralized con- 
trol, fire power will be better concentrated. Smaller divisions 
are easier to manage, to move, to supply and to transport 
important considerations for a country which eventually may 
operate overseas. 

The strength of the Navy is assessed in ships and not in 
personnel, that of the Air Force in squadrons and not in 
ground staff; following this line of thought the strength of 
the modern Army is based, not on the individual, but, 
rather on combat units which combine fire power and mobil 
ity. Why alone in the Army should heads be counted and 
fire power and mobility discounted? The number of men 
authorized in each unit is the number needed to man and 
serve the weapons, together with the necessary elements for 
service, replacement and administration. Every man above 
this number becomes an additional target and a strain on the 
services; the “mechanized standard” suits Great Britain well; 
for an industrial country there is a great advantage in organ 
izing the Army so that employment in it maintains as close a 
relationship as possible with a man’s normal avocations and 
interests. 
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e. General Staff 


Another Department has been reorganized. A Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff now enables the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, undistracted by routine, to devote 
himself to the larger issues of strategy and policy. When so 
much instruction 1s to be gained from present events the ab- 
sence of any branch exclusively concerned with pure military 
research is noticeable, and a small section to study the practice 
and lessons of actual warfare will be established.—Canadian 
Defence Quarterly. 
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The British Battalion, M1938; Smaller, Lighter, 
Faster, More Weapons. Last January the 2d Battalion, 
South Staffordshire Regiment, demonstrated the latest 
British infantry equipment and organization. The bat- 
talion was composed of a he adquarters company contain- 
ing an antitank-antiaircraft platoon and a mortar platoon, 
and three rifle companies of four platoons each. 

Each rifle platoon was formed in three sections of six 
men each. Despite its small size this pl toon has enor- 
mous firepower and is very much a self-contained unit. It 
has one antitank rifle, two Bren light machine guns, a 
bombing set and smoke grenades. All of these special 
weapons, the stores, ammunition, and much of the men’s 
equipment are carried in the platoon truck. The platoon 
marches in threes. 

The mortar platoon of the headquarters company con- 
sists of four detachments, each with one 3-inch mortar, 
smoke and high-explosive bombs; all of which are carried 
in two trucks. 

The antitank-antiaircraft platoon is also made up of four 
detachments, each of which has one truck, one Bren light 
machine gun, one antitank rifle, and wire for road blocks. 
The demonstration indicated that the mobility and fire- 
power of this platoon make it suitable for reconnaissance 
and for advance and rear-guard action as well as for pro- 
tection of the battalion from aircraft and armored combat 
vehicles. 

All told, the demonstration battalion had fifty-seven 
motor vehicles: a car for the battalion commander, ten 
Austin 7’s, thirteen motorcycles, thirty-three trucks. Three 
hundred men can be moved in one trip with these vehicles. 

The show put on by this battalion included crossing 
rivers in small ‘“‘Aero boats” which can be pumped up by 
an ordinary tire pump. 

One of the outstanding features was the weight reduc- 
tion in the individual equipment carried by the soldier. In 
1914-1918 he carried between seventy and eighty pounds. 
This was subsequently reduced to fifty. Now he carries 
only forty-two pounds. The ideal load to be attained is 
thirty-five pounds. The new web equipment, much 
lighter than the old, eliminates the discomfort of articles 
hanging below the waist. The haversack, with the canteen 
inside, replaces the pack which is relegated to the pla- 
toon truck. Ammunition is carried in two large flexible 
ammunition pouches suitable for carrying rifle, Bren, or 
AT-rifle ammunition. The length of the bayonet is re- 


duced from eighteen to eight inches. 


—Canadian Defence Quarterly. 
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Landscape targets for Rifle Association Ma: hes, 
Bull’s-eye targets will not be seen at the British | +m, 
Rifle Association matches this year. The individus and 
collective competitions will be conducted so as to Ap| <oxi- 
mate as nearly as possible the conditions of the b ttl 
held. For this reason the “six-foot convertible lan: 1p 
target” will be used. On this target there are no ci arly 
defined aiming marks, and at 500 yards the colorati 

a bright light, blends in such a way that the COMP: ‘itor 
has difficulty in aiming at either the brown “cubes” 0, the 

“tin hat” markers. The marking rings showing the dif. 
ferent values of hits are invisible from the firing poi 

This idea of employi ing landscape targets for compet itive 


firing looks like a sensible step in teaching practical 


g 
hattleficl 1 marksmanship. 
—New York Tim: 
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Retirement with pension after 21 years. Great 
Britain now spurs recruiting by offering a pension to men 
who enlist for twelve years, and who follow it with another 
g-year enlistment if health and character remain good 
upon expiration of the first twelve years. For the present, 
only 5,500 men are being accepted i in this class, and they 
must be between eighteen and twenty-four years old. 

Verily, the British Tommy is getting a New Deal. 

—New York Times, Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, May, 1938. 
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The Navy goes to shorts. Here’s an item of interest 
to our uniform reconstructors: 

His Britannic Majesty has approved a tropical dress for 
officers—white shirt with shoulder straps, white shorts, 
white stockings and white shoes, or blue stockings and 
black shoes or lace-up boots; and for landing parties 
lace-up boots, white cap or helmet, as ordered. This dress 
is to be worn on tropical stations on non-ceremonial oc- 
casions. 
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British Army Strength. The strength of the British 
Army is similar to ours. There are 170,000 regulars this 
year, an increase of 1,100 over 1937. The Army Reserve 
numbered 130,000 at the beginning of the fiscal year; 
the Supplementary Reserve, 25,000. The Territorial 
Army, comparable with our National Guard, stood at 
9,046 officers and 149,797 other ranks on January 1, 1938 
—a gain of 1,176 officers and 16,514 other ranks in a year. 

Although British Army manpower is rising, horsepow ef 
is falling off; 1,762 horses were dropped during the last 
year leaving only 5,205. In 1914, there were 28,742. 

The reduction in horses is being made up mechanically. 
Eventually only two cavalry regiments of the line will 
remain horsed. By the end of 1938, it is expected that of 
the fifteen cavalry regiments of the British establishment 
twelve will be mechanized. Various cavalry regiments in 
India are also being mechanized. 

—Journal, Royal United Service Institution, May, 193°. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Licutenant Colonel A. C. M. AZOY, Coast Artillery 
Cops Reserve, is a professional writer living in New York. 
H); current essay will give the younger officer a picture of 
what life is like on a home front during a major war. 


7 7 7 
Major JOHN H. BURNS, Infantry, is discussed at great- 


er | ength on page 366 of this issue. 
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Second Lieutenant ROBERT F. CURRAN, Infantry, 
roves that the genus second lieutenant need not neces- 
sarily be inarticulate. He has turned out a workmanlike 
description of a gadget that will appeal to the machine 
gunner in quest of a remedy for rainy day foot-locker drills. 
L ieutenant Curran is a native of Massachusetts and gradu- 
ated from the Military Academy with the Class of °36. 
At present he is on duty with the 21st Infantry, Schofield 


Barracks, Hawaii. 
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Major C. M. EASLEY, Infantry, is the officer in charge 


of the Infantry contingent at the National Matches. 
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Major CHARLES WINSLOW ELLIOTT, U.S.A., Re- 
tired, is a native of Minnesota. Appointed a second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry in 1908, he has served in the Philippines, 
China, Mexico, and France. During the World War he 
was a senior instructor at the Army Trench Artillery 
School at Langres. Retired for disability in 1922, he now 
makes his home in Manlius, New York. He is the author 
of Winfield Scott, The Soldier and the Man, published 
in 1937 by The Macmillan Company. 
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Captain WENDELL G. JOHNSON, Infantry, who has 
been keeping The JourNAL audience informed on the 
progress of the Spanish War, is now en route to the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, for 
duty as a student in the 1938-1939 course. 
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It took some negotiating on the part of the editors to 
persuade Major General GEORGE A. LYNCH to give 
us a manuscript based on his talk to the Command and 
General Staff School. After you have read his article, 


you will know why we negotiated. 


OLD GRAD is the alias of a c: aptain of Infantry. He is a 
graduate of The Infantry School (Company Officers’ 
Course and Tank Course) and the Command and General 
Staff School. He offers a solution to the problem that 
afflicts the possessor of a time-battered service-school 
diploma. 
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POST COMMANDER is a colonel, Corps ot Engineers 
who commands what is denominated in Army Regulations 
as “a post, camp, or station.” 
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Lieutenant JACK W. RUDOLPH, Infantry, makes his 
second appearance in The JourNnat pages. Readers who 
have been ill-nourished on a diet of desultory newspaper 
accounts of what's going on in China will appreciate his 
summary of events to date—‘‘to date’’ as far as a two- 
monthly deadline allows. Lieutenant Rudolph, a graduate 
of the USMA class of *33, is on duty with the 17th Infan 


ry, Fort Leavenworth. 
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Attention, Subscribers 


The failure of subscribers to notify us prompt- 
ly of changes of address results in annoyance to 
the subscriber, unnecessary labor and expense 
to the Association, and trouble for postmasters. 


It is impracticable for the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to keep its address file up to date 
by correcting it according to official orders. 
This has been tried. It doesn’t work. 


Leaving a forwarding address at the post 
office will not serve the purpose. We therefore 
urge all subscribers to cooperate with us by 
notifying us of any contemplated or accom- 
plished change of address. A ic post card will 
do the trick; or get from your postmaster Form 
22-b, fill it out and send it in to us. 


When advising of change in address, give the 
following information: 


(1) Name. 
(2) Rank. 
(3) Old Address. 
(4) New Address. 


Don’t Forget! 
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MACHINE GUNS. THEIR HISTORY AND TAC 
TICAL EMPLOYMENT (Being Also a History of 
the Machine Gun Corps), By Colonel Graham Seton 
Hutchison, DSO, MC. London: Macmillan & Com- 
pany, 1938. 338 pages; illustrated; index, $4.50. 


General J. F. C. Fuller once aptly called the machine 
gun a ““nerveless weapon.” Its invention and perfection 
thrust into the hands of the infantryman a tireless instru- 
ment whose accuracy was not affected by the fatigue of 
the operator. It offered possibilities that the military pro- 
All officers will 
be the wiser for reading this important recent British pub- 
a Although the book costs a stiff price, the iron 
men will be as bread-cast-upon-the-waters if the full im- 
plications of the book are grasped. 


fession has been slow indeed to exploit. 


From the very outset the machine gun was misused on 
a grand scale. In 1870-1871 the French put their Montigny 
Mitraillense batteries with their artillery and considened 
them as guns. They took a beating trying to swap metal 
with Krupp field guns. Their farcical performance i in this 
role discredited the machine gun for years. In a similar 
manner the British used their Gealiner and Gatling guns 
as artillery, even though the Royal Navy tried to point out 
lessons drawn from their own operations along the Nile. 
Only by accident did the Russians during the Khiva cam- 
paign employ their Gorloff guns properly to stop a thun- 
dering herd of Turcoman cavalry dead in their tracks. 
This minor triumph was forgotten during the Manchurian 

campaign of 1904-1905 where, except at Port Arthur, 
they used their Maxims with the least possible skill. 

The machine gun is in a large measure an American 
weapon. Gatling, Maxim, and Browning were among the 
most famous of its inventors. We demonstrated in 1918 
that, once tooled up, we could produce an embarrassing 
number of machine guns, even if the water-jackets did 
leak! It was an American officer, Lieutenant cS: aes 
Parker of the 13th Infantry, who was among the first to 
foresee the full potentialities of this deadly weapon. Back 
in 1899, after some rather strange fighting at Santiago, he 
wrote a series of books on the proper use of the machine 
gun. First, he insisted that they should not be confused 
with artillery. Second, he urged their offensive possibili- 
ties. Third, he advocated the formation of independent, 
highly-trained machine-gun companies to make full use 
of the weapon. This service in his opinion called for the 
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greatest possible individu al initiative, rugged courage, and 
spirit. 

Until 1917 it was customary for the British and French 
armies to stick their machine guns in the front lines 
where they were subjected to hostile artillery fire. For the 
most part ‘they were in a thin line. Once broken this line 
could be turned and the machine guns taken in reverse. 
The tremendous defensive powers of machine guns de- 
ployed in depth came as a sad surprise to the British on 
the Somme in 1916. Although the Germans were past 
masters of the use of the heavy machine gun in defense, 
and made things insufferably difficult for the Allied brass 
hats with thei’ skillful use of light machine guns during 
their infiltration attacks of 1918, they never properly 
understood the use of long-range indirect machine gun 
fire for offensive purposes. 


Back in 1903 Colonel C. B. Mayne, R.E., advocated 
the use of long-range indirect fire for m: shies guns in 
offensive movements. But his lecture before the U nited 
Service Institution and his book, The Infantry Weapon 
and its Use in War, apparently bore little fruit. The de- 
fensive-artillery concept of the machine gun persisted 
until 1917 when the British Machine-Gun C vorps began to 
employ its guns in long-range indirect fire. “Regular” 
officers scoffed at “‘this studious firing into the blue,” but 
repeated successes were attained. With the compilation of 
accurate fire data the long-range machine-gun barrage be- 
came a reality. Infantry liked to hear the protective emackle 
of its own machine- “gun barrage, but feared their own 
artillery barrages like grim death. 


A study of Colonel Hutchison’s volume and the re- 
cently published volume of the British official history, 
Military Operations: France and Belgium, 1918, Vol- 
ume II, makes it clear that the failure of the British Fifth 
Army to employ its machine guns in depth and the 
decision in other cases to retreat before such defensive 
measures were utilized had a great deal to do with its de- 
feat. General Gough (with all his virtues) never under- 
stood the proper use of machine guns. 

The full power of machine guns to stop the powerful 
thrust of overwhelming forces was demonstrated by a ma- 
chine-gun battalion of the British 33d Division at Hoeg- 
enacker Ridge (April 12-18, 1918). Here the machine- 
gun commander was afforded complete control of the area, 
and with guns arranged in depth for indirect and support- 
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ing fire, with adequate signalling provisions made in ad- 
yarce, with plenty of ammunition for sustained firing, 
his battalion was the prime obstacle to the advance of 
nearly seven German divisions. The effectiveness of the 
machine gun depends, like that of any other weapon, on 
the way it is handled. H. A. D. 
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TARNISHED WARRIOR: THE STORY OF MAJOR 
GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON. By Major James 
Ripley Jacobs, U. S. Army, Retired. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 380 Pages; Maps; Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 


Although this is a soundly written and carefully docu- 
mented work of biography, any student of our country’s 
early history can well criticize its utle. “Tarnished” is far 
too mild a word, and “Warrior” is something of an 
exaggeration. In his own lifetime James Wilkinson’s 
reputation was not merely spotted by the venom of those 
who despised him for a braggart; it was thickly encrusted 
with coat-upon coat of mud slung with accuracy and with 
no little justice by his enemies. And it was only through 
the fact that the coats of whitewash he received were thick 
enough to cover the mud beneath, that Wilkinson man- 
aged t to shine with a dullish intermittent glow as long as 
wt lived. 

We cannot get away from the probability that if the 
various military courts and boards which investigated 
Wilkinson’s shady career had had access to certain Spanish 
official papers, the pompous and devious senior general of 
our army would have ended his days in disgrace. Some 
hundred years after his death our historians were finally 
permitted to make copies of Wilkinson’s reports to the 
Spanish governors of Louisiana. They prove beyond ques- 
tion that over a long period of years soon after the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Wilkinson received substantial payments 
from Spain for building up Spanish influence in Kentucky 
and otherwise acting as a Spanish agent. It may be true 
that Wilkinson double-crossed his Spanish paymasters. 
But there are no sound reasons for thinking that he would 
not have turned full traitor to his own country had it 
served his pocketbook and his thirst for power better. 

As a young officer at Saratoga and on other fields he 
seems to have been brave and dashing under fire, although 
Major Jacobs, in writing of these early years, has had to 
lean heavily on Wilkinson’s own boastful memoirs of a 
half-century later. And even in the Revolutionary days, 
Wilkinson’s bent for self- -serving deceit is plainly apparent. 
And never, in later years, did a fondness for honest deal- 
ing find room behind his stuffed, if expansive, shirt front. 

It is also fair to say that there have been worse leaders of 
troops; but not many. This reviewer, for one, finds it hard 
to view with charity a man who could let his soldiers die 
by hundreds of malnutrition and disease, while making a 
handsome profit on the side from the commissary con- 
tracts. Wilkinson’s tactical and strategical ideas were 
moreover of the feeblest. He could seldom come to a 
decision without calling a council of war, and he made a 
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BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the U. S. 
Infantry Association” and mail to: The Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., to reach him not later than De- 
cember 1, 1938, when the ballots are opened. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
(_] Colonel Lloyd R. Fredendall, Infantry 
[] Colonel John H. Hester, Infantry 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Five) 

[] Lieut. Colonel Wade H. Haislip, Infantry 
Lieut. Colonel Omar N. Bradley, Infantry 
Lieut. Colonel William F. Lee, Infantry 

[-] Major Richard G. Tindall, Infantry 

[-] Major J. Lawton Collins, Infantry 

(-] Major Harry W. Caygill, Infantry 

(-] Captain Carnes B. Lee, Infantry 

[-] Captain Fay Smith, /nfantry 

[] 1st Lieut. Avery M. Cochran, Infantry 

[] 1st Lieut. John D. Lawlor, Jnfantry 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[] Major Joe Starnes, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
[-] Major Leonard N. Dunkel, Infantry, N.G.U.S 
FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[-] Colonel Albert L. Barrows, Infantry Reserve 
[_] Lieut. Colonel James B. Jones, Infantry Reserve 
1 1 1 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


(For use in casting consolidated votes 
of Branch Associations ) 


[-] The consolidated vote of the members of the 
ee oe Branch of the U. S. Infantry 
Association for officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council is the number of votes for individuals 
shown above. 


Fttttttttt 
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INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


(For individual members who do not vote 
in Branch Associations ) 


[-] Cast my ballot as marked above. 
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AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS 


By MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


— 
—_ 





This standard work on American Campaigns be- 
longs in every officer’s library. The two volumes 
(Volume I—text; Volume Il—maps) give an ac- 
curate account of every American campaign from 
the Colonial Wars to the Spanish-American War. 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME I 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME II: 
311 maps to illustrate the battles described 
in Volume I. 


Formerly $10.00 
NOW REDUCED TO 
83.00 


for both volumes. 
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terrible botch of the one major campaign that he 4 
down the St. Lawrence in the fall of 1814. 

Except for dealing more gently with an inf, 
scoundrel than he deserves, Major Jacobs has filled 
gap with his excellent, readable and painstaking b 
phy. His is the first competent story of W ilkinson’s 
story that has needed adequ: ate and unbiased telli: for 
a century. 

There 1s an empty niche for Benedict Arnold in the 
monument commemorating Saratoga. There could well 
be another for James Wilkinson. At most, whatever 
or pl aque upon that field may bear his name should carr 
no more for all to read than a large, deep-graved question 
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WHAT ABOUT THE AIRSHIP? THE CHAL. 
LENGE TO THE UNITED STATES. By Com. 
mander C. E. Rosendahl, U. S. Navy. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938. 431 Pages; Illustrated. 
$3.50. 


The impression of prejudgment, that this is just anothet 
enthusiast’s book, is completely dispelled before the vol- 
ume is half completed. And by the time it has been read 
through, one realizes that this is without any question a 
strong and closely reasoned argument in support of lighter- 
than-air craft, and—what is more important there is 
engendered the conviction that the day of the airship, f ar 
from ending, is only beginning to dawn. It is not sur- 
prising that Congress has appropriated more money for 
another airship, nor can we dismiss as groundless Secre- 
tary Ickes’ fear that helium in German hands would be 
of military i importance. Indeed, the quixotic nature of the 
Helium Act of 1937, which proposed in the name of 
maudlin sentimentality to make America’s unique helium 
supply available to foreign nations which, to speak gently, 
do not regard with excessive enthusiasm either America’s 
institutions or her attitudes, is never more apparent than 
after a study of the facts and views presented by Com- 
mander Rosendahl. 

To begin with, the author shows that, up to the time 
of the Hindenburg disaster, 354,265 passengers had been 
carried in commercial airship operation—this includes those 
carried in Goodyear blimps—with a loss of life of only 
thirteen passengers, all in the Hindenburg, and twenty- 
nine crew, majority also in that ship. He concludes that 

“the safety record of commercial lighter-than-air transpor- 
tation is unequalled by that of any other means of trans- 
portation.” The reader, recalling the sickening series of 
airplane accidents in this country, the sad procession of 
losses of life at sea, the ever-increasing toll of that grim- 
mest of reapers, the automobile, to say nothing of a dis- 
quieting train mishap from time to time, is constrained to 
agree. 

So far as cost of operation is concerned, the question 
boils down simply to this: that only the lighter- than-air 
ship can carry a payload of consequence. And the cost of 
construction of an airship is not disproportionately greatct 
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tha’ che cost (including development cost) of a present- 
day uper-sized flying-boat. . 

refore, with respect to commercial airship operation, 
|| : .at is needed is helium—and the United States alone 
can. ll chat need. Now that there is no immediate prospect 
thar helium will be exported, it follows that only the 
Unved States is in a position to take advantage of the 
commercial prospects offered by airships. 

( ommander Rosendahl also deals, and at some length, 
wit!) the naval uses of airships, and discusses in detail the 
wartime experiences of both sides with lighter-than-air 
craft. So far as the former topic is concerned, he makes it 
abundantly clear that he does not view the airship as the 
answer to all naval problems, or as a panacea which will 
eke out every deficiency of other types. To the contrary, 
he argues that there are only certain tasks which the airship 
can perform, notably long-range scouting, but that these 
tasks can be better and more economically done by the 
airship than by any other naval types, including naval 
airplanes. 

As to the World War experiences, the author is careful 
to preface a caveat to the effect that naval airships were 
hardly developed in 1914; none the less, he insists, they 
gave a creditable account of themselves, and he points to 
the insistence of the Allies after the war that all Zeppelins 
and Zeppelin plants be systematically dismantled and de- 
stroyed. The Jutland performance of the Zeppelins is 
discussed in detail, and while Commander Rosendahl ad- 
mits that the German high command received numerous 
inaccurate and misleading reports from its airships during 
the course of the battle, he insists, and no doubt properly, 
that inaccurate reports constitute not a condemnation of 
the airship as such but rather of particular personnel under 
particular strains and stresses. In proof thereof, he points 
out, referring to the same book that criticized the airship, 
that reports equally inaccurate and misleading were re- 
ceived from surface craft. 

The net result of the volume under review—and no at- 
tempt has been made here to give a complete view of its 
contents-—is that every argument against the airship is 
pretty effectively met and demolished. There is left only 
the last imponderable, one which is really beyond the 
range of reasonableness, and that is the sales resistance 
in the public mind left as the residuum of the successive 
failure of the three American-built dirigibles: Shenandoah, 

Akron, Macon. It will take more than argument and logic 
to overcome that opposition. The problem is essentially 
one of psychology, and while some of the logic, such as 
the point that airplane crashes every year involve more loss 
of life and money than the more obviously spectacular loss 
of an airship, may gain adherents for the lighter-than-air 
vessels, it would appear that on the whole more progress 
can be made by fighting prejudice with pride: “If the 
Germans could do it, why can’t we?” 

Such talk appeals to the man in the street, and he, after 
all, ts the lad who foots the bill. The recent naval appro- 
priation bill seems proof of the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach, In any event, it is not characteristic of Americans, 
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Field Manual 
Binders 


This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 
It keeps your manuals intact and in sys- 
tematic order. 


No hole-punching is necessary —the 
manuals slip easily into the binder and 


are securely locked into place. 


4 


Price 81.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 


f.o.b. Washington) 
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Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: 
clature ; 


Description and nomen- 
disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function- 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training 


Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 
Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 


cises ; 
erning 
ment practice 


conduct of range practice; 
record practice; 


courses fired; rules gov- 
long-range observation and adjust- 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten zone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying. 


Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments; 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying. 


Ohapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables. 


Miscellaneous : 
testament. 


Personal information; form for last will and 


7 7 7 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 
7 7 7 


50c Postpaid 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 
7 7 7 


ORDER FROM 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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particularly of American sailors, to quit after thre te. 
verses. The John Paul Jones tradition in that reg rd js 
much too strong. F. B. 

Fil eh 3g 
AMERICA GOES TO WAR, by Charles Callan Tap. 

sill. Boston: Little, Brown & ‘Company, 1938. 7% 

pages, $5.00. 

Here is a volume that overshadows all previous st idies 
on the background of America’s entrance into the Grea 
War. It is a ponderous affair of 7o00-odd pages he vily 
balanced with footnotes and cited with quotations 
from documentary sources. Dr. Tansill, former lecturer 
at Johns Hopkins University, former adviser to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and former profess r of 
history at American U niversity, spent ten years in research 
for this study. He has examined a mass of American 
papers and German documents heretofore not available to 
researchers. 

The whole effect of this massive volume is to alter the 
commonly held views of Bryan, Lansing, and Colonel 
House. Dr. Tansill’s exploration of the records leaves him 
with a fine appreciation of Mr. Bryan’s wisdom and hv- 
manity. He finds Colonel House flitting from the field of 
high finance to that of international law with equal ease 
and with a marked tendency to see the Allied point of 
view on all questions. Mr. ‘Lansing’s knowledge of the 
nice points of international law and his legalistic "wale led 
him to make an effective lawyer's case against Germany. 
He, rather than Mr. Bryan, led the president. 

The wartime diplomatic corps in Washington pass in 
review, and their portraits by Dr. Tansill have the hard 
unflattering character of a passport photo. The British 
ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring- Rice, often studiously in- 
sulting to Americans, is shown to have an ungovernable 
temper. M. Jules Jusserand, the French ambassador, was 
equally undiplomatic and unrestrained in his tirades against 
American attitudes. Strange to say, Count Bernstorff, the 
German ambassador, appears in the most favorable light 
as a discreet, courteous, and broadminded diplomat Ghee 
sound advice Wilhelmstrasse saw fit to ignore. The 
ramifications of the Boy-Ed, von Papen, Dumba activi- 
ties are clearly set forth in a perspective which diminishes 
their importance. 

Several chapters are devoted to American trade with 
Allied countries, and statistics concerning this trade and 
American loans to foreign countries during the war are set 
down in appendices. Some of Dr. Tansill’s sharpest indict- 
ments are drawn against the British practice regarding 
American nghts. He shows that in his protests to the Brit- 
ish, “Secretary Lansing’s language was studiously decep- 
tive, " deluding his countrymen into thinking that Lansing 
was insisting upon full protection of American rights while 
giving the British admiralty lawyers plenty of legal-loop- 
holes for escape. 

The written style of Dr. Tansill cannot be described as 
brilliant, but the orderly march of his paragraphs and 
chapters 1 is like the pitiless advance of an overwhelming 
and victorious army. H. A.D. 
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GA! ANT JOHN BARRY, 1745-1803: THE STORY 
oO A NAVAL HERO OF TWO WARS. By Wil- 
lia 0 Bell Clark. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1 8. 530 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


Though written in a flowery, old-fashioned style, this 
book 1s nevertheless a fine account of the ‘Father of the 
American Navy.” John Barry was an admirable character 
as well as gallant sea dog, and here we can read in care- 
fully wrought detail his part in our inauspicious nav al be- 
gin! ngs. 
~ An excellent ship's master by the time he reached his 
majority shortly before the Revolution, and a resident of 
Phil adelphia where the Continental Congress carried on, 
John Barry was a natural choice for early command in the 
sea forces of the new and struggling country. Before his 
death he was senior captain and honorary * ‘Commodore” 
of all warships fying the American flag. 


To military readers, perhaps, the most interesting parts 
of Mr. Clark’s biography are those that deal with the 
Revolutionary combined land and sea defense of the Dela- 
ware River and the adjacent seacoast. Most of this area 
appears time after time in our present-day map problems 
involving the larger units. Thus a reading of this book 
will give double interest to such problems, just as the 
knowledge that the cities of Lancaster and York were suc- 
cessively "Revolutionary capitals of the United States— 
seats of the Continental Congress—adds historical flavor 
to paper wars fought along the valley of the Susquehanna. 

But possibly the chief delight of this biography lies in 
the many quotations Mr. Clark gives us from Gallant John 
Barry’s own journals, and especially in Barry’s magnificent- 
ly original spelling. Here the Father of Our Navy out- 
shone even the Father of Our Country, who took his own 
orthographical line with as firm determination as he took 
any other. Of capturing a British schooner Barry noted in 
his journal that it could not be done by ‘ ‘Currage allone” 
but chat it took “‘a Grate dale of Art.” When things went 
wrong once in a Connecticut port he wrote, ‘I never was 
in such a damb country in my life.’’ Elsewhere he wrote 
that he “spurned the eydee of being a treater |traitor].”” 

One other quotation, not from Barry, but from a friend, 
gives the fine Irish measure of the man and the com- 
mander, John Barry. On returning from a two-year voyage 
from China (as master of a private sailing ship between 
wars) his friend writes that Barry told him “there had never 
been one dispute or angry word on board his vessel” dur- 
ing the whole trip. Barry could administer harsh dis- 
cipline, and did more than once when mutiny arose among 
a rapscallion crew. But never did he take such measures 
without full reason, though irons and the cat-o’-nine-tails 
might be a daily medicine on other ships in that early 
day. 

Mr. Clark has also cleared up a number of untrue tra- 
ditions that have grown up around John Barry’s memory. 
Now, thanks to him, we can read an accurate narrative of 
this steadfast, honest, and energetic, fighting Irish-Ameri- 
can. J. 1.G. 
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Regulations are emphatic about playing 
peek-a-boo with the sergeant during right 
dress. To prevent embarrassment you'd 
etter read up on it, in the 


Infantry Drill 
Regulations 


With Rifle Marksmanship, Military Discipline, 
Customs of the Service, Courtesies and 
Interior Guard Duty 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
the particular requirements of those for whom it is 
intended. 


CONTENTS 

The Infantry Pack 
Shelter Tent Drill 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Instruction Dismounted 
Without Arms 


Close Order Drill 


The Squad 
Platoon 
To Include Gomeees 


Battalion 


Nomenclature, Care and 
Cleaning of Rifles 


Dismounted Ceremonies Range Practice 


Military Discipline, 
Courtesies and cus- 
toms of the Service 


Drill and Combat 
Signals 


Extended Order Drill : 

Interior Guard Duty 
The Squad 

To Include Platoon 
Company 


FEFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF FFF FEES FEF ES EEE FEES FEF FEF FFE F ESET FEES FEF E ETT FSFE EATS E SEES FFE EET E ETT T FFT ttt 


This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully illus- 
trated. 


In convenient Field Manual size 42” x 7%”. 


Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. 
In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. 
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CHINA FIGHTS FOR HER LIFE. By H.R. kin, 
and Theon Wright. New York: Whittlesey 


25 pages; $2.75. 





USE 


JAPAN IN CHINA. By T. A. Bisson. New Yor!.: Th, 
Macmillan Company. 405 pages; $3.00. 


The first books written about the war in China a: 
print. 
which utilize various sources 
each other nicely. 


now 
Here are two obviously independent e! Torts 


and therefore suppl ment 
Although they reach the same general 
conclusions, they make interesting reading. 

The books present different reasons a the outbreak 
Ekins and Wright declare that Japan started the war as ; 
last resort, because the rise of Chiang Kai-shek blocked 
her campaign of peaceful penetration in Asia. Real zing 
she would have to fight, Japan struck while there was yer 
time. On the other nad, Bisson attributes the war to 3 
deliberate bid for home prestige by the Japanese military 
who instigated a foreign war to renew their slipping hold 
upon Imperial affairs. 

Ekins and Wright see the struggle as a fight for life 
both by China and Japan. A J: apanese victory wil relegate 
China to v assalage, while defeat will reduce Japan to a 
third-rate power. Neither book commits itself, but each 
believes Japan to be involved in a desperate gamble with 
the odds running increasingly against her. The chapter 
of Bisson’s work on Manchukuo is interesting and con- 
tains a severe indictment of Japanese imperialism. 

Japan in China is the more thorough in its research and 
presentation as the author has spent ten years in the Orient 
as a representative of the Foreign Policy Association. Ching 
Fights For Her Life, a collaboration of two veteran UP 
correspondents with extensive Far Eastern experience, 
does not pretend to be more than a running account of 
what has happened, as unbiased newspapermen see it. Of 
the two, it is the more entertaining reading. 

Both are unhesitatingly recommended. J. W.R 

ee a 
JAPAN IN TRANSITION. By Emil Lederer and Emy 
Lederer-Seidler. New Haven: 
260 pages; $3.00. 


Yale Univ ersity Press. 


An evaluation of this book for general reading is diff- 
cult. Granted that it is scholarly, at times the scholarship 
overshadows interest and the book drags unnecessarily. 
At other times, its colorful paragraphs swing along at a 
lively and appealing clip. 

The early chapters are more a comparison of Chinese 
and Japanese language, philosophy, and customs than a 
description of a changing Japan. About midway the reader 
is likely to wonder just what the authors are driving at 
and where this “transition” stuff comes in. Then in the 
final—and_ excellent. —chapters, the loose ends are all 
skillfully gathered up in a splendid summation of the 
problems and potentialities of modern Japan. 

The tremendous psychological gulf between East and 
West is shown in great detail. There is an interesting 
study of Oriental languages, portraying the fathomless 
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diffe. nces between Oriental thought processes and our 


own. Perhaps the best analysis is the chapter on the Japa- 
nese state, which shows the unbalanced psychological 
ity on caused by the clash of eastern and western ele- 


mer 5 in Japanese civilization. Here we find a basic in- 
igh’ co Japanese character—a factor too often forgotten in 
cons dering the Far Eastern scene. 

Professor Lederer served for two years at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, where he made the preliminary 
sudics for this book. That he admires much of Japanese 
life and 1s critically interested in all of it is obvious. His 
effort has not been wasted. The book is a useful addition 
to the literature on the Far East. J. WLR. 


7 + A vy 


ADVENTURE ON RED RIVER: REPORT ON THE 
HEADWATERS OF THE RED RIVER. By C laptain 
Randolph B. Marcy and Captain George B. McClellan. 
Edited and annotated by Grant Foreman. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937- 199 
Pages; Maps. $2.50. 


In editing and reprinting in attractive format this ac- 
count of an eagly exploration, Mr. Foreman and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press have done a service to American 
military history. With a small but well-balanced detach- 
ment, containing military and civilian experts in several 
scientific fields, Captain Marcy spent a number of months 
in 1852 locating the sources ‘of the Red River, an area 
unexplored before that time. The book contains Marcy’s 
journal as given in his official report addressed to The 
Adjutant General. Not only is it a model for such reports 
of its day; it is clearly written and makes interesting read- 
ing now. 

McClellan, then a member of the Corps of Engineers, 
accompanied the expedition as engineer, and also acted 
as quartermaster and commissary. To the report he con- 
tributed the daily astronomical reports, and apparently 
helped Marcy in its preparation. 

To the historian the Marcy report is of special interest, 
because, as Mr. Foreman says in his introduction, “it had 
a profound influence on the future history of the region, 
and was to complicate greatly the relations of Texas and 
Oklahoma.” This was owing to the fact that Marcy was 
the first to find that the Red River splits into two large 
branches, whereas early boundary descriptions simply 
referred to the river as having a single main course. 

J. 1.G. 


7 A 7 


HISTORY OF THE BOMBAY ARMY. By Sir Patrick 
Cadell, C.S.I., C.I.E., V.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. 362 Pages. $7.50. 


To write an appreciation of this book, into which a 
tremendous amount of labor and research have gone, the 
reviewer needs a thorough background of Indian history, 
which the present reviewer does not have. At the same 
tune, no man can read its pages without realizing, however 
dull the catalog of organization and command may be- 
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These four volumes may well form the nucleus 
of your military library. They are not a compi- 
lation of official material nor are they the dry 
bones of the research of inexperienced scholars. 


They were written by soldiers, for soldiers. 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE—By Major Edwin 
E. Schwien. 
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#1 close and indispensable relation between intelligence and 
p+ the decisions of a commander. It applies intelligence 
# Principles to the operation of small units—a new depar- 
# ture in G-2 work. 124 pages; 17 maps; $2.00. 
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WARFARE—By Spaulding, Nickerson, and 
W right. 


A comprehensive study of wars and battles from the 
earliest times through Frederick the Great. The decisive 
battles of history are described and analyzed for their 
significance and results. 600 pages; 36 maps; $3.00. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE—By the Military 
History Section, The Infantry School. 


This book analyzes the battle experiences of more than 
100 small-unit leaders. While not a textbook, it lends it- 
self easily to the instruction of those who have yet to 
experience the reality of battle. Infantry in Battle is the 
book for the practical infantryman. 386 pages; 98 maps; 
$3.00. New and revised edition available about August 1st. 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION IN WAR— 
By Colonel Walter R. Wheeler. 


A book that takes the infantry battalion successively 
through the advance to battle, describes special missions, 
and follows through all phases of the attack and defense 
It is not a book of regulations, statistics, and rules, for 
these are not characteristic of the battlefield. 356 pages; 
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MAGAZINES 


The JOURNAL'S periodical department 
is the most efficient agent for handling 
your magazine business—both organ- 
izational and individual. It is speedy 
and accurate: speedy because orders 
are sent to the various publishers on 
the date of receipt; accurate because 
the JOURNAL understands the idiosyn- 
crasies of military addresses. 


No matter how many magazines you 
order, you have but ONE letter to 
write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. 
ONE letter suffices to renew a group 
of magazines no matter what the ex- 
piration dates. 


We guarantee to meet the best price 
quoted by any responsible agent for 
any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, pub- 
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lished anywhere, in any language, at 
publishers’ rates or less. 


The next time you order periodicals 
for the club, day room, or yourself, get 
a quotation from 


The Infantry Journal 


1115 17th Street N. W. Washington 
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“gust 
come at times, that Sir Patrick Cadell has made ; sold 
contribution to the military history of India. 

Most American military readers are aware tl t the 
Indian Army has had a long and honorable history with 
the one main exception of the Great Mutiny near the 
middle of the last century. cs the 
development through the course of three centuries of one 
of the three main cutiliviaiaen of the Indian forces, the 
Bombay Army, as distinguished from the Bengal \rmy 
and the Coast or Madras ‘Anny, which have been treated 
fully by The Bomb: ay Army, ine 
dentally, was almost untouched by the mutiny of 18 52. 

Judging from the later chapters dealing with the I; ndian 
Army in the World War, of which this reviewer has 
some basis from other sources for criticism, it must be said 
that Sir Patrick has written an unusually frank history. He 


This new volume recou 


other historians. 


does not gloss over, as is so often done in works of this 
kind, the errors of high command or the weaknesses of 
specific units in battle or campaign. When they did well, 
he says so; but when they gummed the works he also says 
so. Certainly in this respect Sir Patrick is an admirable 


J. 1G, 


model for milit: ary histori: ans to follow. 


7 v v . 
New Books 

AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Edition. $7.00. 

JULIUS CAESAR, Colonel John Buchan (Lord Tweeds- 
muir). New and cheap edition. $1.00. 

SEBASTIEN LE PRESTRE DE VAUBAN, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. A new biography of the great military engineer. 
$5.00. 

SEAS OF ADVENTURE, Admiral E. K. Chatterton. The 
British navy in the Mediterranean, Adriatic and Aegean in the 
World War. Cheap edition. $1.50. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 1899- 
1914, Colonel J. K. Dunlop. From the eve of the South-African 
War to the eve of the World War, with special reference to the 
Territorial Force. $3.75. 

SOMME HARVEST, G. E. M. Eyre. 
(Poor Bloody Infantryman). $3.50. 

T. E. LAWRENCE, Charles Edmonds. Supplements Law- 
rence’s own Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Cheap edition. $1.00. 

PLUMER OF MESSINES, General C. Harington. The Life 
of Field Marshal Viscount Plumer, who commanded the British 
Second Army. The book contains new light on the fighting 
around Passchendaele. C heap edition. $2.50. 

FLYING ADVENTURES, Captain W. Mittelholzer. Ex- 
periences of a German aviator in the World War. Cheap edition. 
$2.50. 

SCIENCE AND MECHANIZATION IN LAND WAR- 
FARE, Colonel D. Portway, British Army. $2.50. 

SOME STILL LIVE, F. G. Tinker. An American pilot's story 
of modern combat flying in the Spanish civil war. $2.65. 

WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA, Lowell Thomas. Cheap 
edition. $1.00 

TRANSPORTATION ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 
1914-18, Colonel A. M. Henniker. This volume is part of the 
British Official History of the Great War. Text and maps, $7.00. 

BLAST and COUNTERBLAST, Admiral C. V. Usborne. A 
naval impression of the War. Cheap edition. $2.50. 

HENRY OF NAVARRE, Marcelle Vioux. Cheap edition. 


$1.00. 
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